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GEORGE BALCOMBE. 



CHAPTER I. 

Whan the whole host of Hatred stood haid by, 

To watch and mock thee ehiinkiiig, thou didet stand 
With a aedate and aU-endozing eye. 

Btrom. 

We now approached the seat of justice for 
county, and as we mingled in the crowd of 



. countrymen flocking to the same point, our con ver- . 
* sation was necessarily interrupted. I soon saw 
^that Balcombe was distinguished, and that he was 
• an object of interest and curiosity, which was 
' * .painful to me. By him it seemed to be un- 
marked, and he moved on with a countenance of 
quiet serenity, as a man familiar with notoriety^ 
and secure of himself 
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'* In all that he woald do or should endure.*' 



The county having been newly laid off, there 
was no courthouse. 'The place was called a 
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• • • • 

town, thougb there was but a sii^lis rude dwellingy 
in one* room ofVwhich the court was alread3r flit- 
^ig« . We Entered just as the gran4. jury bM been 
sent out* Many of the bystanders had foUowed|v < 
so that at the moment the crowd was thinned; (Tnd ; 
• there wafis, a pause in business. In one corner, B^t 
.' hind a- jiiAall table, over which his leg was thrown, . 
t .sat jEl gpdd-looking man, of a sleepy eye and slug-, 
g^sh' air,* pufiing lazily at the stump of a cigar. 
. This; t' IbsLrnedf was the judge. At another table 
' yrBs tBe clerki and clustered around were several 
. ;: t4»on., y^ioc m dr. d™, «.d »pec ,^ 
^^ • bustling manner indicated that they were lawyer^.; 
•• )(lhtle apart sat two gentlemen, whose intelli-.^ 
.. gent'coyLntenances, as they glanced with a coo}<^ 
.. inquiring- look on all that passed, at times exchan- .. 
gingVC^hispers, sometimes serious, sometimes i^aj'- ' 

* fuly marked them as the master minds of the place. . 

* in one of these I recognised my acquaintance Sha!^ ' 

* kV. The other was a man of strljdrig appearance^ .]. 
. Though apparently not more thtin thirty years of' . 

age, he was quite gray ; but his complexion wiar .. 
fresh and ruddy, his features regular and bold,.hid.<.< ; 
forehead bi:oad and. high; and his dark gray eye,* > 
quietly moving -around the room, dwelt a moment 
on each indiyidual, as if reading, and thoroughly un-*? * i 
derstanding all in turn. There was something in ':■} 
the flush of. his cheek, that might betoken dis'si tov *; 
tion, an(I a!Te6klessness in his Moving eye.not com-*. * 
patible with ft very strict ctfdexjf moral principles ; ' 

but the toiaensembte 1:)esadke a man of? quick and 
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OBOROB BALCOMBB* 5 

clear perceptions, and a bold and vigorous thinker. 
Observing me» Mr. Shaler bowed with polite rec- 
ognition, and approaching, accosted me with a 
courtesy so little like his former careless manner, 
as to convince me that he had learned the charac- 
ter of the parties implicated, and regarded the pro»- 
ecution of a man like Balcombe as a very diflfereat 
affiur from that of a i>oor devil like Keizer. He 
was now grave, considerate, and delicate in his 
manner of approaching the subject, and inquiring 
whether my friend was prepared to take his trial. 
He seemed desirous to let me know that he had 
restrained the officers of the court from calling the 
parties, thinking it would be more agreeable to a 
gentteman like Mr. Balcombe to appear uncalled. 
In short, I saw plainly tfiat he found himself in- 
volved in a disi^reeable business, and would gladly 
escape from it ; though I had no doubt that whea 
once fairly pitted, he would do his best to accom- 
plish the destruction of a man who had never 
wronged bim, and whom, if be knew anything of 
him, he must esteem and admire. 

Such is the lot of the intellectual prizefighters ctf 
the bar. Their hearts inay sink, like that of Bois- 
guilbert when battling against the champion of her 
he loved best on earth ; their powers may fail, 
them under the crushing weight of sympathy for 
their victim, but while their powers remain they 
must be exerted. 

^Can it be true, as I am told,'' said Shaler» 

** that Mr. Baldombe has retained no counsel 7^ 

a2 
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** None,'' said I. 

" He will at least indirectly have the benefit of 
the talents of the other prisoner's counsel." 

" They have none." 

'* Poor devils 1 I suppose they are too poor. 
But the court will assign them counsel, and in that 
case they will have the best the country affords, as 
my friend Whitehead from St. Louis is here and 
disengaged." 

** They have no wish nor need for counsel," 
said I. si^-'i 

He looked really distressed when I said this. 
*^ Surely," said he, " they are not aware of the se- 
rious aspect of the c^e. Besides," continued he, 
** though we don't deal in the maxims of chivalry, 
it really seems ungenerous, that I should come in 
aid of the counsel for the prosecution against an 
undefended man." 

^ Are you acquamted with Mr. Balcombe?" I 
asked. 

'' I am not. I know him by character, and 
should be glad to know him personally, if it were 
proper or delicate to seek an introduction." 

" I merely asked," said I, " because I thought if 
you had known him, you would think him no con* 
temptible adversary." 

** I know he is far from it ; common fame testifies 
of that, as well as of his high honour and unexcep* 
tionable chai^acter ; and I sincerely hope that he. 
may ' outlive the envy of this day,' and not be in* 
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duced by anything that may pass to deny me the 
pleasure of his acquaintance/' 

*' Yours must be a strange and painful aituation/' 
said I. ' ^ 

** It is anything but pleasant/' he replied ; '* and 
so impatient of it am I, that I trust I do not break 
faith with my client Ivhen I hint to you, that Mr. 
Balcombe will have more need of the aid of coun- 
sel learned in the law than he is aware of." 

'* 1 believe," said I, '' he would as soon lose his 
life, as save it at the expense of honour, as it would 
be, if saved by legal quibbles." 

** I am easily persuaded, my dear sir," said Sha« 
ler, with earnest kindness, '< that he has no need of 
any defence of that sort ; but he will need the aid 
of professional skill to protect himself ag'atn^^ legal 
quibbles." 

** Who will use them ?" said I, somewhat 
alarmed. 

<' I shall," said be. ^ It is strange how it can be 
any man's duty to do so ; but it is my duty. The 
functions of a lawyer are peculiar, and his duty to 
* smite and spare not' is ascertained by considera- 
tions which I have no time tadetail, but the sound- 
ness of which cannot be questioned. But this 
duty does not commence until the trial, except 
that I am not at liberty to disclose the point or 
mode of attack. But though I am bound to strike 
unsparingly, at the head and at the heart, I am not 
bound to beguile my adversary into fancied secu- 
rity, or to let him rest in it It would relieve me 
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from an unpleasant feeling if yoa would mention 
this matter to Mr. Balcombe." 

I did so. He heard me with composed atten- 
tion, and then said, 

** No, William ; I have set my life upon the cast. 
I was at one time intended for the bar, and have 
some little knowledge of the law ; and I am aware 
that there are difficulties in the way of which I 
have not spoken to you. Such a prosecution as 
this in itself is a reproach upon my name* which 
can only be wiped off by meeting it with no ar* 
mour but that of innocence. An acquittal procured 
by the aid of counsel would not remove the stigma; 
and sooner than bear that home to the pure bosom 
of her that awaits my return, I will peril that utter 
destructbn which she, I know, will not long sur- 
vive. Think of her as she is, William, and yoii 
will not wonder at what I do." 

In uttering these last words, his voice faltered fw 
the first time,jand he seemed more deeply moved 
than I had ever seen him. He presently recov* 
ered himself, and added, ^ Will yon do me the fieu^ 
vour to say to the gentleman, that if he apprehends 
no very decided impropriety in an introduction to 
me, I shall be glad to have an opportunity of ac- 
knowledging, personally, my sense of his kind* 
ness." 

I mentioned his wish to Shaler, who immedi* 
ately approached, and was introduced to Bal« 
combe. ** I owe you my acknowledgments, sir,** 
said he, ** for the interest you express in roe, and 
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the reluctance with which you enter on a duty^ 
rendered painful by the kindness of your feelings 
towards a stranger. It gives me pleasure to be 
thus guarded against misconstruction of what you 
may do to-day, and to say that I hope hereafter to 
find occasions to show my sense of your honoura* 
ble frankpess." - 

Shalcr tried to say something in reply, but his 
words stuck in his throat. He turned away, and 
threw himself into a chair by his companion, and I 
heard him say, " By God ! Whitehead, you must help 
these poor fellows out, if you find that damned fool 
going to decide any important point against them." 

Whitehead made no reply, but turned his head, 
and twisting his tobacco in his mouth, fixed an eye 
of cold and heartless scrutiny upon Balcombe ; then 
rising, he squirted a mouthful of tobacco juice 
through his teeth, thrust his hands into his breeches 
pockets, and walked away. 

The grand jury now appeared, and returned 
true bills against George Balcombe, James Scott, 
and John Keizer for the murder of Andrew Ram- 
say. After some conversation between Shaler and 
the circuit attorney, it was asked whether the ac- 
cused were ready for trial. Balcombe promptly 
answered that he and Scott were, but that Keizer 
had not appeared. He was accordingly called, 
when, to my great relief, he answered, and bustled 
into court. He was more soiled and shabby than 
I had ever seen him, with a double portion of blood 
and grease on his leather clothes, and his thin beard 
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seemed to have been for weeks a stranger to the ra* 
zon I had never before seen him exhibit any s^^db 
of weariness. Now he looked fagged and jaded, 
aod though the fire of his keen black eye was not 
qaenched, it showed the want of sleep. As it fell 
on Balcombe it resumed its expression of cheerful 
confidence, and he approached his patron with an 
outstretched hand. 

^ Where upon earth have you been, John T* said 
Balcombe. 

'^ Why, you see, colonel, I was just tired of doing 
nothing, and as the hunting season was come, I 
thought rd just take a turn a while in the prairies^ 
and be back to court." 

" Well, are you ready for trial ?'* 

" Oh, yes 1 if you say so, sir." 

Balcombe accordingly informed the court that 
all were ready ; and being asked whether the ac« 
cu3ed wished to be tried separately^ he replied that 
they did not. An ofier to assign counsel was also 
respectfully and modestly declined. Copies were 
now handed to Balcombe of the panels of jurors 
to be examined, while they were called into court 
Glaqpiog his eye over that which belonged to his 
own case, he rose, and said, 

♦'Before we proceed to swear the jury, sir, I» 
have one word to say, which will stand instead of 
all those cavilling exceptions to the qualifications 
of jurors, which I have no wish to make. I am 
not a man to pass through life without enemies. 
Now, sir, the name of the gentleman who has sub- 



seiibed thb panel bs returning officer is new to 
me. I cannot* therefore, be understood as ascri- 
bing to him any improper bias ; but it somehow so 
bappens, that there is not a man in the county of 
whose enmity I have cause to be proud, or whose 
unkind feelings I have occasion to lament, but I 
find his name on this paper. I thank God they are 
not many; but their array looks somewhat for<« 
midable, at the very /head of this list, where they 
seem to require of me to commence the prepara- 
tions for the trial by exhibiting the unfavourable 
symptom of a captious disposition. ^ any such 
expectation is entertained, it shall be disappointed. 
I am not souncandid as to deny that I see here the 
names of men, from whom, notwithstanding pri- 
vate hostility, I should expect nothing but justice. 
But if there be any who are conscious to them- 
selves of a malignity which would delight in the 
ignominious death of an innocent man, I shall rest 
in the hope that they will first sit in judgment on 
themselves, and voluntarily declare their own dis- 
qualification. I shall pry into the secret of no 
man's heart. There is One to whom all are open, 
and he will judge between them and me/' 

As Balcombe said this, I saw marks of ennotion 
on almost every face in the room; In no two, per- 
haps, precisely the same ; it varied in degree and 
character in each individual. Respect^ sympathy, 
admiration, or malignity was displayed in every 
countenance, two only excepted. The stolid apa- 
thy of the judge was unmoved. Whitehead, who 
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had resumed his seat near Shaler, turned his head 
again as Balcombe began to speak, and fixing on 
him a look of intense but undefinable interest, con- 
tinued his scrutiny until long after he had finished 
bis remarks. 

The jury were now successively ctdled to the 
book. The first who appeared, a fine-looking man 
of good address and an intellectual countenance, 
unhesitatingly declared his hostility to Balcombe. 

^' I am perfectly aware of it, sir,'' said Balcombe ; 
'*it has been shown openly as becomes a man; 
but I make no objection on that account." 

^< Perhaps," said Shaler, '^ the gentleman has 
formed or delivered an opinion in the case. If so^ 
I shall challenge him." 

« I have not," replied the juror, quietly, and took 
his seat. 

Another, another, and another were called, and 
making the same objection, were permitted to with- 
draw. The influence of Balcombe's appeal, and of 
the example of the first juror, was such, that I am 
persuaded it efTectually purged the panel of all Bal- 
combe's enemies but two or three by whom he chose 
to be tried. Having got through them, he quietly 
went on, rejecting none but men whose .appear- 
ance and manner indicated a low intellect or de- 
graded and vicious minds. In the end a jury was 
obtained, on which it was impossible to look with- 
out seeing that they were men to whom innocence 
might safely trust for a defence against anything 
but perjury. 
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CHAPTER IL 



Never any man acted such a part on such a tlieatre with more 
wisddm, constancy, and eloquence ; with greater reason, jodg- 
ment) aad temper, and with a hmtst gMetf na aU his words aiiii 
•elisnsk-^WBKTLpcKX. ^ 



witneBses were now called, mad good old 
Mr. Jones repeated very aqcurately what h^ bad 
said before the justice. When he came to speai, 
of the return of the pistol, he was stof^d by Sha- 
ler, who said that he did not mean to ioquire ^b^, 
ther Balcombe had acknowledged it to be bis or 
no ; he therefore requested notbingmight be Kaid 
of that matter. Then, addressmg the court, he 
added, '' As I do not mean at all to avail myself 
of, any admissions of Mr. BalcombC) I wish to be 
understood as olgecting to all evidence which may 
be offered of words spoken by him/' 

Then turning to the witness, he asked whether 
Scott had recognised the picture. I had observed, 
as he spoke, a slight flush on the pale and withered 
cheek of the old man, and a gleam of light in .bis 
dim eye, as if he had a glimmering and unpleasant 
perception of the effect of this coarse of examina^ 
. tion« He now replied that Scott claimed the pic- 

VOL. n. — ^B 
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ture eagerly* and that neither he nor Balcombe 
seemed at all disconcerted, but that the latter 
appeared to forget everything in the thought of the 
original of the picture. This was said in the 
hurried way of a man fearful of being interrupted, 
and I was pleased to see that as the toils of the law 
were drawn around Balcombe, the sympathies of 
good men were awakened in his favour. 

Notwithstanding this, I was now, for the first 
time, filled with consternation ; for I could not be 
insensible how much the candid and perspicuous 
narrative of Balcombe had done to impress the 
justice and the bystanders favourably on the for- 
mer occasion. This advantage was now to be 
denied him, and I saw the necessity of making it 
up, if possible, by the fulness and clearness of my 
own testimony. 

' Johnson now came forward and repeated the 
tale of his adventures in the wilderness. When he 
came to tell that Balcombe and Scott, as it would 
seem, decoyed Ramsay to the scene of his assassi- 
nation, I observed that the foreman of the jury 
cast on him a glance of indignation, and turning 
hjis eye on Balcombe, rested it there with a calm 
expression of respect and confidence. Here again 
was ground of hope, and I admired the sagacity of 
Balcombe in trusting his fate to a man who, though 
an enemy, knew him to be incapable of seeking a 
base and cowardly advantage. Having told his 
talei Johnson was now turned over to Balcombe, 
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who, addressing him in an easy conversational 
style, said, 

'* Mr. Johnson, I don't think I had seen you before 
that evening since we parted on the frontier ten 
years ago, and I did hot know you at alL I am 
surprised that you knew me." 

^* Oh I I kno w'd you well enough, for I had rea- 
son to remember you.'* 

" Why, what harm had I ever done you V said 
Balcombe, mildly. 

** What," said Johnson, *• I suppose you don't re- 
member how you served me away out upon the 
Simmirone r 

** Indeed I do not," said Balcombe ; ** and I am 
sorry you should bear malice so long.« And was 
that the reason you took part against me that night ? 
I remember now — it was you that tied my bandiif. 
But the fellow that held me behind, and never spoke 
a word, nor let me see his face; I suppose he 
thought I would know him. I wish you would tell 
me who that Was." 

The witness hesitated and looked perplexed. 
Balcombe went on : 

*^ Mr. Johnson, you and Ramsay went there to- 
gether — why did you not go with him down the 
hollow ?" 

*^ Nobody asked me to gp,^ said Johnson. 

** And are you very sure you did not go f 
Well, did Scott and I carry Ramsay, or did be and 
the rest of you carry us ?" 
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■ ^ No, yon yM walked along together friendly 
Kke.** 

^ I am glad to hear w^ were so friendly ; I 
ihougbt you aaid a while ago that Ramsay vowed 
vengeanoe against me." 

The witness looked a Ultle discooeerted, and 
Salcombe sfryck at the c^^ening his confosion 
afforded, by saying, 

^ Why, Ramsay must have got more than hia 
share of the plunder that night; I suppose he 
diopped the picture aad pistol when be was shot'' 

^ Ramsay never had thepislol nor the pictnre 
neither,'' said Johnson. 

. ^ You are losty surcf then» that I did not give them 
lo him 4/^ toe ported from you." 

The witness looked as if he did not know how 
lo take or answer thie Feraark,.andram«oed silenl. 
; '^ I will not trouble you any further, sir," said 
9&lcombe ; *^ and you^ gentlemen of the jUryt will 
tie governed by your own sagacity and knowledge 
of mankind in deciding whether tbb witnesa has 
displayed either the indignation or surprise that 
my questions might have occasioned to a man to 
whom sueh suggestions were new, or merely a 
ItOgged resolution to adhere to bis first story." 

The rest of the testimony on behalf of the 
prosecution was pretty much what it had been 
before ; with the additicmal fact of Keller's attempt 
to escape from the state. In bringing forward the 
evidence on the part of the accused, it was thought 
advisable to explain this last matter at once» by 
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calling Mr. Green, the sheriff of St Louis county, 
to prove that Keizer went in quest of Montague, 
and wished to take him back. This was objected 
to as an attempt of Keizer to. make evidence for 
himself, and excluded by the judge, in a half sen* 
tence, lazily uttered between two puffs of his cigan 
The. circumstances of the arrest were, however, 
detailed, and the fact that Keizer had dogged 
Montague instead of avoiding him, could not be 
disguised. It was now my turn to testify, and asl 
I had arranged my history of the transaction in my 
own mind, I began far enough: back to enable the 
jury to see it iq all its bearings. But objections on 
the score of what was called irrelevancy were at 
hand, when no other occurred, and were all sus^ 
tained. Of; all that I had to say of events antece- 
dent to the death of Ramsay, I .'was not permitted 
to tell more than that, on that evening Balcombe 
and Scott had walked out towards the spot where 
Johnson said he had seen them. The only effect| 
tben, of this part of my story, was to confirm the 
testimony of that wretch. I then proceeded to 
speak of the interview with Montague. I was 
permitted to. tell what I had seen, but as soon as I 
began to detail the conversation with Montague, I 
was again stopped, and told to confine myself to 
what I knew, and tp bear in mind that hearsay 
taitimony was not adniissible. 

Balcombe now arose, <M would thank the gen* 
ileman who makes the objection to favour me with 
a definition of hearsay testimony J* 

B 3 
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**Heariay iettbnony^ said Sbaler, ** is testioKiBjf 
pf anything that any other person but a party or 
Witness present in couii has been heard to say.* 

^ I think,'' replied Balcombe, '< that I coold supfdy 
the gentleman with a better definition.'' 

^ I will hear it with pleasure, sir,** said Shaler. 

^ Hearsay testimony .^^ continued Balcombe, ^ is 
tfiat by which one would prove a fact by proving 
that some person not a party had asserted that 
fact'' 
/* I isee no c^flforenoe," drawled the jodge. 

^ This case, sir,** said Baloombe, ^ illustrates tile 
diftrence. I propose to prove by the witness that 
Mr. Montague being adted where I was, said that 
I w«s at the Roddiouse. Do I offer tUs in proof 
ef the/dM^that I loos there? Is that a fact for IM 
to prove ? Does not the success of the pro$eeulwn 
depend on the establishment of ihat 9ery fad t 
Why ebe is that pistol here? Why else was 
Johnson sworn to prove that be saw me go that 
way ? Take away these proo6, and wary as the 
gentleman is not to permit a word that I liave said 
to be repeated, b^ would gladly receive proof that 
^ven / had said that I was there. I now say that 
I toos there. Will this gentleman be hardy enough 
to all^[e that in saying this I am making testis 
rnxmy for myself? Evidence of the words of 
Montague, then, is not ofered in proof that die 
wards were ttue. The gentleman may have it that 
they were JSi&e if he can afford to put llie matter 
on that footing. It is ofibred solely and simply ia 



{uroof that the wolrds were 8pbkmi>. Uiejpeaking 
nf ibo9e wordf is a fact on which I rely» in coo* 
nection with his tTepidation, and his possession of 
$n article which must have been just before takea 
fitom Scott or me, in proof not <^ the /act atserted 
Ifjf him^ but of anaiherfactj of the fact that he knew 
that I Was there ; from which I shall argue that I 
was there against my wiU, and in the power of 
perMons acting under his ordersJ^ 

He ceased^ and ShaJer, evidently pleased though 
baffled, rose to reply^ but was stopped by the judge» 
who repeated that he saw no diflferenee, and 
that the only definition of heansay evidence was 
that given by Shaler. > Had he looked at that geiK 
tteman as he said this, he would have seen an ex* 
preasion of disappointnient and disgust which even 
. he cottld not have mistaken* 

While Balcombe was speaking, I observed 
Wfattebead a third time turn in bis chair, and look 
at hkn earnestly* His ooontenance now wore a 
less equivocal expressioa than formerly. It bore 
marks of approbati6n» intelligent. attention, and a 
kind of sympathy. He rose» and placing himsetf 
so that, with a sligbt change of position, he oouM 
&oe either Balcombe or tbe court, he said, '^I 
have watched tbe progress of this ease, sir, with a 
mind passing from a state of profound indifiensnee 
t6 one t£ the highest interest I shonkl have more 
Oisise than I have to regret a eonrse of life ^hieh 
hae haideoed my heart and made it calbua to tiie 
mis&rtnies of others, if I could look with com^ 
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poaure to the possible fate of a brave and honoar- 
able man, involved in the snare of a base con- 
spiracy, and hunted to destruction by the best 
talents which could be employed against him. I 
have so far been silent out of respect for that deli- 
cate sense of honour, that noble confidence of 
innocence, which was unwilling to accept an ac- 
quittal rendered equivocal by professional aid. 
Nor would 1 now ofiend those generous feelings by 
an offer of aid^ except in strict subordination to the 
pleasure of one who has so far conducted his de- 
fence with ability not less distinguished than its 
delicacy and propriety. On behalf of such a man; 
sir, I would not presume to make a point which 
his judgment and his feelings did not alike approve. 
But having himself made one, I trust he will pardon 
me for asking his permission to offer a few remarks 
in furtherance of his own.'' 

He paused ; and turning to Balcombe, awaited 
his reply with an air of lofty deference, which im- 
posed silence and awe on all present. 

** Ymi have my thanks, sir," said Balcombe, re- 
suming his quiet air and tone, though with a coun- 
tenance not void of emotion-^** you have my 
thanks, sir, for the offer of your assistance, and yet 
more for the manner of it, and under the restric- 
tions suggested by yourself, I accept it** 

. *' I am flattered by the acceptance, sir,** said 
Whitehead. Then turning to the court, *' I do not 
propose," said he, "to call upon the court to re- 
consider the question just now decided, I will not 
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say haOibff hnt m^wut ikought. Not haring been 
heard by coudflel, as fae has a right to be, Mt. Bat 
combe might oot only ask, but demand a recbn- 
flidieratioii* Bui it would require a reach of pre« 
StttnpitioA of which I am incapable to flatter my« 
self that I can add anydiing to the clearness and 
cooclusivenesa of the argument you have just 
heard from himselC He who cannot understand 
H will never understand the simplest rule of gram* 
mitr or Arithmetic He who is unconvinced by it 
will yield to no conviction that does not lead him 
to the gratification of hia own wishes. He who is 
BOt moved by the exhibition we have seen this day 
of the quiet dignity of innocence, of honour, canr 
dour, sagacity, and ability ^ struggling in the toils 
of art»or crushed beneath the dead fall of dulness^ 
will never shake off the torpor of his selfish apathy 
until the iaat trump shall rouse him from his lluit 
sleep. 

*^ My purpose in rising, sir, is to call the attention 
of the jury to what has just passed, and to prepare 
their minds to assign it its due place, and its due 
weight. You, gentlemen, are judges of law and 
of fact The facts you obtain by testimony, and 
that is made up of what is sworn by witnesses 
which you hear, and of the deportment of tha 
witnesses under examination, and of the defendant 
under trial, which you siee with your own eyes* It 
is for thiA leasoQ that the accused has a right to he 
<ionfronted with the witnesses, and the jury, and 
to; confiroot Ihem with each other. Truths are thus 
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made manifest to the senses which no language can 
communicate. And shall you believe that the 
wisdom of the law which requires that these sources 
of truth shall be opened to you» forbids you to drink 
of them 7 Shall you be told that the exhibition of 
character which has this day borne to the mind of 
every other person a conviction of the defendant's 
innocence, is testimony to all but you? Is it re- 
quired of you to condemn as a felon a man of 
whom all that we have seen and heard here has 
left no doubt in the mind of me, a stranger, and 
can leave no doubt in your minds, that if unerring 
wisdom should designate the man of -all in this 
presence most worthy to sit in judgment on all 
the rest, the prisoner at the bar would be that man. 
Gentlemen, the whole deportment of the prisoner 
is in evidence before you; and as it is the most 
interesting, so it is the most satisfactory evidence 
laid before you this day. 

''I do not propose to argue before you the question 
just now decided, were it admissible. I am here 
without books, and could only add my testimony 
that the law is as was stated by Mr. Balcombe. 
To his argument I could add nothing. Nothing 
can deepen your conviction of its truth. Nothing 
can ever make you doubt that the testimony 
offered was not only lawful, but the only testimony 
by which this mystery of iniquity can ever be un- 
ravelled. Nothing can ever make you doubt that 
Mr. Balcombe was prepared to give such testi- 
mony. My only purpose now is to premonish 
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you that there is nothing in the law requiring you to 
reject these convictions, derived from that which is 
testimony in the eyes of the law. I beg you to 
bear these things in mind, and to hold yourselves 
prepared to assign them their due weight, when 
the proper time shall come for the last appeal to 
you, the final judges of law and fact. That ap« 
peal will be confidently made ; for I shall always 
appeal with confidence to honour and intelligence, 
even in an enemy, from the stolid indifference of 
apathy and dulness." 

He ceased, but continued standing, and having 
with the last words glanced his eye from the fore«^ 
main to the judge, it remained fixed on him with an 
expression of cool scorn. 

" Why— really — Mr. Whitehead,*' said that wor- 
thy, >' this is a — ^most extraordinary—" He paused 
and looked around. As soon as he began to speak 
Whitehead threw himself into his chair, and giving 
his shoulder to the judge, fixed his eye steadily on 
Balcombe. His honour looked to Shaler for en- 
couragement, but found none. In every other 
countenance he must have sought in vain for any 
expression but that of contempt. He remained 
sUent, lay back in his chair, and pufied his cigar. 

A momentary feeling of triumph passed across 
my mind at this instant, but it soon gave place to 
the thought of the aspect of th^ case, as seen in the 
facts proved before the jury. The dead body of a 
man slaughtered in this obscure place, and thrown 
ioto the river, as zio one could doubt, by the band 
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of Keber ; Bakombe't pistol, and Soott% pfetavs 
found at the spot ; the enmity between Bailcombe 
and Ramsay, and the fact that the lalter had fallen 
in with the foiner aceompanied by Soott, and thai 
the three were seen going together towards the 
place about the time the deed must have been 
done ; these facts made up the case on the part Joi 
the prosecution. The exculpatory evidenoe was 
frittered down to the single chrcumstance of the 
possession of the casket by Montague, wsfaaob 
merely showed that he and Balcombe Jiad met 
What hope remained but that the jury, with the 
sturdy independence on which the men of the 
West pride themselres, sbonld stand oat in the be* 
lief that there was a something in the business viA 
yet understood T On this slender thread hong the 
destiny of my noble finend, and into this peril he 
bad been brought by his seal in my service. I 
could not locik at Mm, especially after I had told 
the only other fact I was permitted to meniion; 
the daipning &ct that the blood of Ramsay was 
yet warm when I saw it. 

Bakombe was now asked if he had onytiuiig 
further to offer, and replied in the negative. At 
this moment an Indian came forvi^rd, who proved 
to be our old acquaintance Billy John. He looked 
around him with an undisturbed countenance ; but 
as his cold eye fell on Balcombe, it rested thore 
for a moment with an appearance of satisfaction, 
and he immediately said, striking his breast with 
the point (^ his finger, «* Me, me kill bim man.'' He 
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He ^en folded his arm?, aod stood jtetiently 
waiting what might be required of him; 
<' What does thoieltow want 7" said Steder. ■' 
^ He wants to be sworn," said Keizer^ ^ '' 8^ear 

: ^Does he speak English T asked Shaler* 
" Oh yes ; me 'pedt 'Merican*" 
"Do you undOTstand the natbre of an oitth?" 
inquired Shaler. No answer. The qoeiMiDit was 

itepeated^ ,,,.,:. 

^^Not kii6w^--*^iiQt unnestanV said the Indian, 
shaking his head. 

^ It ajipcars," sai«t Shafer to the cburt^ ** that he 
does not understand the nature of an batb." 
I ^^Ot the meaning of your questibn-^wfaicfa 7" 
fllidfialeoinbe. . ^ 

Then, after speaking a few words ia4 fer«igic 
t^fq^ue^ihe added, ' 

** If you repeat your question now, sir, you' *il4' 
]nr<ribaBIy obtain an answerr." 

/*! suppose so, sir,'' said Shaler, sarcastieibU)^ 
•« after—'' Then, suddenly checkihg hMsetf; he 
sdded,in a tone of deep respeet, ^ I begpardon, 
sir; I was going to make a remark which eif^iy 
iiy fituatioo woold not justify.'^ 

He then repeated^ the question, to ^indi the 
Indsan replied^ 

<<GreatSpuiithate Uarv Meeall hitn hear^-^ijie 
tedl iiflM4ie very mai." > 

^ And what do you think he will do with you if 
you tell a lie t" 

VOL. n.- 
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** Oh, he do me very bad," replied Billy JohiL 

" But what will he do T" 

** Not know," said the simple ftivage. 

** And what will become of you when you die V* 

'*0h, good man go to fine country* Plenty 
deer — plenty buffalo— plenty elk — ^plenty bear: 
shoot— good rifle — ^never miss." 

** But what will become of you T* 

** Not knpw/Vsaid the Indian. 

** He has no idea of a future state of rewards and 
punishments, sir, and cannot be sworn/' said Shaler 
to the court. 

The judge then began to echo this remark, when 
Balcombe said, 

'*6ive me leave, if you please, sir, to ask if he 
believes the Great Spirit will do him bad/as he ctdb 
it, after be dies." 

** Oh, yes," said the Indian, ** very much — very 
bad." 

^But what do you think he will doT said 
Shaler. 

•* Not know," said he. 

Shaler looked at Balcombe, who said, quietly^ 
•Doyou?" 

The matter was now left to the court, add it 
was decided that he might be sworn. 

After taking the oath, he was ask^d if he knew 
who killed Andrew Ramsay, to which he refdied 
in the negative. If he knew anything of his deatii s 
no. 
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^ Then what does he know about the matter V^ 
said Shaler. 

** Everything but the man's name,*' said Bal- 
combe ; who now asked him if he knew who killed 
a man at the Rockhouse on a certain night, whose 
body was thrown into the river. To this he an- 
swered, " Me, me, me kill him/' . 

** And where was I at the time ?•' 

" Oh, you there too. He lie close to the rock — 
him hand tied." 

** Another accomplice, sir,** said Shaler. "I 
submit, sir, that we might as well have examined 
Keizeri while we believed him to have been the 
perpetrator of the murder, as examine this fellow 
who declares that he did the deed. We had only 
mistaken the instrument, it seems, sir; and this 
disclosure just makes such a change in the case as 
if we had found that a different weapon had been 
used from that supposed." 

•* Such a weapon," said Balcombe, dryly, " as a 
man may^ use with his hands tied." 
> Affecting not to heed the interruption, Shaler 
was goingjon ta propose to cut short the testimony 
of the witness by committing himi when Keizer 
spoke: 

" It is not worth while," said he, ** to be putting 
the poor fellow to trouble when there's no use for 
him^ Nobody wanted him here ; but then he's a 
truehearted fellow, that would not let the colonel 
suffer for what he had done* Sheriff, call Sam 
Todd." 
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I Started at this name, which I remembered to 
have heard before as that of one of Montague's con^ 
^derates. It was repeated by ttie sheriff; and a 
man dressed a good deal after the same fashion with 
John himself, but tall, gaunt, and wolfish in his as- 
pect, made his appearance. He stepped boldly for- 
ward at once and was sworn. 



, CHAPTER III. 

ril be no longer guilty of this sin. 

Shakspkarb. 

John, who now acted as spokesman, asked the 
witness to tell what he knew abont Andrew Ran\- 
say's death. 

" Why, gentlemen,** said he, " I know pretty 
much all about it from first to last; but nobody 
knew that I did but them that would never tell; 
and I would not have been here, only I oould not 
bear the thoughts of a good man coming to the 
gallows, when he wasn't no more to blame than a 
child." 

** Well, well, sir," said Shaler, •* we want none 
of your reasons or opinions ; give us your facts if 
you please, and as you know all about it, tell us all 
about it." 
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^ Well^ that's what I'm a going to do, stranger, 
and you may as well let me do it my own way. 
First and last you'll get it all, whether you like it 
or no, and you won't get it no faster than it 
comes." 

He then reflected a moment and went on : 

"It was a Saturday morning of the great camp- 
meeting there near the village, I was standing 
sorter out upon the edge of the crowd, ieibbut eleven 
o'clock maybe, when this same Ramsay (least 
waysi that's what he called his name — ^anjrfaow, 
the man that was killed that night)lie comes along 
by me. And he stands and studies a while, and 
Aen says he, 

** * Ain't your name Sam Todd V 

** * 1 passes for him,' -says I. 

** * W(b11,' says he, * I want to speak with you.' 

*'So with that we walks out, and says he, 

** ^ What I want to speak to you about is another 
naanV business^ and he told me about you, and told 
me to find you, and for us to go to him together.* 

** * Who is he T' says L v 

**' I'm a stranger in these parts/ s|iys be, * and 
i cannot say I know his name ; only I have seen 
him here mighty busy, and mighty great among 
the preachers, ever since the meeting began.' 

" * Is he here now ?' says I. 

*^ * No,' says he, ' and it wasn't here we were to 
meet ; but if you'll go with me, I'll carry you to 
the place.' 

^ So we sUirted off together, and as we went I 

c2 
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asked him if he knew what sort of business it was. 
And says he» 

:' ' No ; I can't say rightly as I do know ; only 
it's something in our line, sorter ruffianUk^.' 

<< * Well,' says I, ' I don't know that I have any 
objection to that, so as he pays me for it well.' 
'Cause you see, gentlemen, if any man gets me 
into danger, and maybe into trouble, and I have to 
get out of it. as I can> he mtust pay me for it; and 
if he saves bis skin, why bis purse must suffeiv 
So we.goea along until we gets almost to the head 
of the hoUow that leads down to the Roekhouse, 
feiod I seesr a man settmg upon a stuHop, with a 
book in his hand reading mighty seriboslike. And 
when we came up to lum I saw it' was the man I 
bear them call Mr. Montague. So when we eame 
to where Jie was, he just raised his eyes frdm his 
book, and then be looks at it again and tiurnsdewn 
^corjpisr ofthe leaf and shuts it ; and then be looks 
fit Ramsay and than «t tne,and we howd'yed; aod 
he looks down again and studies a while, and theo 
he looks at me, and says he- — " 

" Stop, aiti if you fdease," said Shaler^ 

The wiiness did stop, but it was only to square 
himself around to Sbaler, on whom he looked with 
a countenance of displeased surprise. 

'^ I perceive, sir," said Shaler, addressing the 
court, ** that liere is to be imotber attempt to palm 
upon us the words of this everlasting Mr. Mqqt 
tague as evidence. Now, sir, as the decision of 
the court upon that subject has been already ex- 
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.pressed, I hope die witnea» may be admonished 
not to repeat anything that Mr. Montague said." 

I never saw Balcombe.so much disconcerted to 
at the cool effrontery of this objection. He reh 
mained silent 'a moment, as I thought, chiding 
4own his impatience, and endeavouring to recover 
the cjakft self-command which he had hitherto dis- 
played. Before he qould accomplish this, the 
judge (who doubtless considered the point as ideii- 
tical wilh that be had already decided) had time 
to rouse himself, and to drawl out to the witness, 

/*The Oouft has already decided, that nothing 
that^ Mr. Montague baa said is evidence in thii^ 
case." 

As soon as he began to «peak, the witness went 
to the right-about and faced him^ the expression of 
his savage oountenanoe changing^as he listened, to 
OQe made np< of feroeiiy and amazement. White- 
head, at the same moment, aprung to his feet, bent 
on the judge a look of withering scorn and indi^ 
nation* and seemed about to speak, when the caln^ 
voice of Balcombe was heard, replying to what 
hadbeen said> with this queatieni: , 

**l% it tiiepk€uure of the court to say that the 
words of Mont^ague, tpoken in converBcUion wUk 
tAe (2eced^ei,afe not to be received!" , 

Whitehead, w)io had turned to Balcombe at the 
sound of his voice, now again set hi$ eye upon the 
jivlge with an exptessk)^ of derision and curiosity, 
as if he would have said, ** I Wonder what the fool 
will say to that V The apathy of the judg^ 
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seemed to be somewhat moved by his vexation, at 
being thus called to what was to him a task of 
thought, and be began a sort of puzding attempt 
to say something, when the circuit attorney re- 
quested to be heard. 

I have said nothing as yet of this gentleman. 
He seemed a plain, unpretending, quiet man, who 
appeared to think his duty required of liim nothing 
more than a proper attention to the formalities of 
the prosecution. What else I wish to say of him, 
may be given in his own words. 

" Heretofore, may it please the court," said he, 
'* I have acted but a secondary part in this prose* 
oiition. I hope my reasons have not been misun- 
derstood. While the testimony in this case pointed 
to the accused, and to them alone, as the perpe- 
trators of the murder of Ramsay, it was my duty 
to accept of aby aid in furtherance of the prosecu-^ 
tion. I was therefore glad to avail myself of the 
distinguished abilities of the gentleman, who has 
been employed, as I understand, by this same Mr. 
Montague, to assist in conducting it. It became 
me, sir, in this state of things, to postpone myself 
to him, and to permit him to take that lead in the 
examination of witnesses, to which his readiness, 
dexterity, and address entitled him. I saw, in- 
deed, but I trust I saw it without envy, that his 
conspicuous display of these qualities has thrown 
me quite in the shade ; but I hope it will not be 
imputed to me as a fault, that I have not permitted 
any petty vanity of mine, or childish impatience of 
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his manifest superiority, to embarrass the proseco- 
tion by interfering with him. But the aspect of 
this case is suddenly changed, and I am reminded 
by wh^t I have just heard, that while I represeat 
the state, Mr. Shaler does but represent Mr. Mon- 
tague. He represents a man, who, for some cause 
which I do not presume to inquire into, vehemently 
desires the punishment of the defendants, whether 
guilty or no. 

''I represent the state, which desires the pun- 
ishment of the guilty only, and yet more eak'nestly 
desires the acquittal of the innocent. Now, sir, 
as the testimony now offered seems like to throw 
new light upon this subject, as it may probably 
show Mr. Montague to me in a light which may 
change the itlation of an ally into that of an antag- 
onist, by making it my duty to prosecute him for 
this or some other offence, and as I have no doubt 
that the testimony offered is not only such as the 
law permits, but requires, I find it my duty to 
v^ithdraw the objection to it, made by my friend 
Mr. Shaler. My right to do so, sir, he will not 
question. He will see that the alliance between 
myself as the representative of the state and him 
as the representative of Mr. Montague, must ter- 
minate. If, on his own behalf, as a friend of jus- 
tice, as a cunous and skilful investigator of truth, 
he feels at liberty to give fiie his aid in unravelling 
this mystery, such aid, guided and controlled by 
his own sense of honour and love of virtue, I will 
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thankfully receive. His further co-operation as 
counsel for Mr. Montague I must reject.'^ 

Shaler now said, in a few words, that the right 
of the circuit attorney to disclaim his further inter- 
ference as an ally was unquestionable. ^ As to 
interfering in any other character,'' continued he, 
** I have no call to do it. I am functus officio. I 
am here by contract to prosecute, not to defend. 
Should a further investigation of this matter im- 
plicate Mr. Montague, that will be a new case, 
and the subject of a new bargain. As to aiding 
the circuit attorney in the further investigation of 
the case, as an individual, tl^ough no man likes to 
work at his trade without wages, I would gladly 
do so, were it necessary. But, sir* that gentleman 
needs no aid ; and if he did, I much mistake if he 
should ask any more efficient than he has. Let 
him give Mr. Balcombe a fair field and a clear sky, 
unembarrassed by technical quibbles, and my life 
upon it he will get at the whole truths" 

He sat down, and the witness was directed to 
proceed. 
** I suppose," said he, ^ I am to tell all about it*' 
" Oh yes," said the circuit attorney ; ** tell all." 
" It's well you give me leave," said the witness, 
'< because I came here to do it, and flesh and blood ^ 
should not have kept me ffom it. Well, I believe 
that gentleman stopped me, the minute I began to 
talk about what Montague said ; so there's where 
I left off. Weil, says he, < Is your name Samuel 
Todd?' So I told him it was. 
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** * WeD,* says he, • I have heard of you, and you 
are the sort of man I want.' 

^' Says I, ^ It depends upon your business,' says 
I, 'whether I'll suit you or no, 'cause I hain't got 
no book laming/ 

** * No,' says he, * but you are a brave man.' 

^' * If any man disputes that,' says I, 'maybe he'd 
better try me/ 

** ' Well,' says he, < a brave man is the sort I 
want' 

^' So, gentlemen, he goes on and tells us that he 
had a tract of land, in Virginia, and th^re was a 
fellow that had got hold of the d^ed, and would not 
let him have it, and there was another that backed 
him in it ; and they wanted to make him pay four 
thousand dollars, I think it was, before they'd give 
it up. So he said he had seen them and agreed to 
pay the money, uid they had appointed to meet 
him at that same place about sunset, and he was 
to give them hia bond for the money, and they were 
to give him the deed. 

^ ' So,' says he, * what I want is for you two to 
be lying about here, and to hide yourselves^ and 
after you see me get the deed I want you to creep 
up, and seize them, and keep them until I can get 
away/ 

•• * Oh,' says I, * that's easy done.' 

** * And more than that,' says he, * I cannot start 
to Virginia before Monday,' (that was Saturday, 
you see, gentlemen,) * and if I don't get at least a 
week's start of tbem» they'll be after me, and put 
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me to trouble before I can get tbe deed recorded. 
So/ says he, ' I want them kept somewhere out of 
the way for a week or ten days*' 

** * Well/ says I, * I think we can manage that 
matter handy too. Because/ says I, * here's the 
Rockhouse right down here on the river bank, and 
we can keep them there till we get a boat ; and 
then there's the mouth of the Osage most just 
across the river, and we can run up that, and be 
outside of the settlements before day.' 

''"^ Well/ says he, 'that will do exactly; but 
I'm a thinking/ says he, * you'll want more help.' 

** * That depends/ says I, * on what sort of men 
they are ; though I have a notion/ says 1, * that 
this man and I ought to be enough for any two 
common men, when they wasn't a looking for us 
before we got hold of them.' 

** * Well,' says he, * one of them is little more 
than a boy, just come from Virginia, but I know 
his blood, and I reckon lie's right good pluck, and 
the other man is George Balcombe.' 

*^ * That makes a differevee/ says I,/ 'cause, you 
see, Colonel Balcond>e is equal to any two com« 
mon men, take him any way you wiU ; and more 
than that,' says I, * it's right hard to Catch him with 
both eyes shut at once/ 

«*I think,' says he, *the best way will be to 
have force enough to roaster them at once, 'cause/ 
says he, * I don't want nobody to be hurt in the 
scuffle.' 

^U'm mighty glad to hear that,' saye I, 'be^ 
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cause Colonel Balcombe is a good man, for all he 
don't like me, and I should not like to do him any 
barm.' 

" And with that I sees Ramsay look right hard 
at me, and then he and Montague looks at one 
another, but they never said nothing, nor I neither. 
So, thinks I, maybe there's more between these 
fellows than they want me to know. So I speaks 
up, and says I, * Maybe you are right enough, so 
I'll just speak to my brother to help us,' says I, 
* for he's a man I can depend on to do anything 
that's got manhood in it.' 

** So to make a long story short, gentlemen, he 
agreed to give Ramsay and me a hundred dollars 
a piece, and I was to make the best bargain I could 
for him with Jim, and if nothing else would do, he 
was to have a hundred dollars too. So with that 
we parted, and I went one way, and he and Ram- 
say went towards the campmeeting. 

" So that evening, gentlemen, an hour by sun or 
so, Jim and I goes there, and we looked about and 
fixed ourselves to hide, and after a while here 
comes Ramsay and another fellow with him. And 
I did not so much like that, 'cause we three was 
enough for any two men, and they had not said 
nothing about nobody else, and I sorter misdoubted 
that maybe they wanted to do Colonel Balcombe 
some mischief. And I looked at the fellow, and 
an ill-looking devil (axing the court's pardon, gen- 
tlemen) he was." 

VOL. n. — ^D 
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^ Did you know him ?" said the commonwealth's 
attorney. 

<* I never seed him before, to my knowing, air, 
and he wasn't a man to forget easy ; but it was the 
same fellow that swore he seed Ramsay, and Col- 
onel Balcombe, and Mr. Scott together.** 

*' Was that the man ?" said the commonwealth's 
attorney, pointing to Johnson, who, having tho- 
roughly besotted himself since his examination, 
had now blundered into court 

« That's the very fellow," said Todd, « Well, 
sir, he was there too, and as I said I did not much 
like it, but we had not much time to talk, and then 
again I thought that Jim and I, with Colonel Bal* 
combe to plan for us, was more than a match for 
them two fellows anyhow. So I made myself 
easy, and we all hid ourselves ; and after a while 
here comes the colonel and another man with him. 
And when they got to the place, Montague he 
comes from right t'other way from where we 
were, and the colonel and the other man stood 
right facing him, so their backs were to us. 

«*So when they come up, after a while the 
strange man hands Montague something, and he 
holds it out before him to look at it, sorter like 
makii^g a sign to us, and with that we starts and 
crawls up and seizes them. And Ramsay and Jim 
gets hold of the stranger, and Johnson and I gets 
hold of the colonel, 'cause you see, gentlemen, our 
plan was, if we saw any signs of mischief, to let go. 
all holds and take their part. So I holds the colo- 
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nel's arms behind him, for I did not want him td 
see me, and I slips a rope round his arms, and 
made a sort of half knot, and so I held on like as if 
I had tied him fast, till Johnson went before him 
and tied his hands. And by this time I saw that 
they did not mean to hurt him, then^ nohow, and 
then I ties my knot too. And when we had him 
fiist, then Montague began, and such a saucing he 
gave him you never heard. And after he had 
jawed at him a spell, (and the colonel he never said 
a word,) says he, 

'* ' Boys, you know what to do with them ; and^ 
Mr. Baloombe/ says he, ' I wish you a pleasant 
journey.' 

** So with that, gentlemen, he goes away, and we 
takes the men down the hollow towards the Rock^ 
house. And when we got about halfway, we 
comes to a fire at a sort of a camp where John 
Keizer and some Indians had been staying, and by 
this time it was almost dark, and says Ramsay, 

<< ' Suppose we stop here a while ; 'cause,' says 
he, * I want to see what these fellows have got in 
their pockets.' 

^ And so, gentlemen, I thought it wasn't no time 
then to make a fuss with the fellows, and I did not 
want the colonel to hear my voice ; so I says no* 
thing, 'cause, gentlemen, you-^see I thought after 
all was done, it would not be too late to rob them 
villains again; and, anyhow, what I got the colo* 
nel could get it again, my share and Jim's too. 

** So they both had some money, and the colonel 
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he had a pair of first-rate pistols, and a capital 
dirk. So Jim and I knew the dirk and pistols, and 
that the colonel had had them with him in places 
where a man learns to love his iighting-irons ; and 
I seed the picture was a mighty pretty girl, and I 
thought the boy would hate to lose that ; so I takes 
the picture and one pistol for my share, and Jim he 
takes the other and the dirk for his, and we let the 
other fellows have the money. And after that was 
done, we went along down to the Rockhouse, and 
Jim he starts off a little way down the river for a 
boat, and the rest of us staid there. 

** So we sets down pretty close to the rock, and 
the colonel was next to me, and the young man 
next to him, and the others were the other side ; 
for you see, gentlemen, I chose to keep near the 
colonel for fear. 

'* So we had not been there long before we hears 
a whistle like a rifleman's whistle, and I guessed 
that minute it was John Keizer and bis Indians. 
And I knew they wasn't men to fool with, and I 
did not want to hurt nobody, especially John ; and 
so, gentlemen, I just determined if they fell in with 
us to clear out and be off. But before I had ^time 
to think as much, the colonel he blows his whistle, 
and with that here they come with a right Indian 
warwhoop. So I was next to them, and as I seed 
them coming along the wall, I could have stopped 
one of them mighty easy with a bullet ; but I did 
not want to do that. So I jumps from the wall 
and halloos to the others to run, and with that they 
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JQtnps out too. So I just stopped to listen a minute, 
for all was dark there^ and I heard the cocking of 
rifles and setting of triggers, and I jumped down 
the bank. And Ramsay he made a stop, tod says 
he, • Stand your ground, men,' and that minute a 
rifle went off. And Ramsay was a top the bank 
right over me, where I could see him right plain 
against the sky, and he had his rifle pointed in 
under the rock, when the other went off and down 
he came. 

** So by this time the thing was pretty well over, 
and I went off and crossed the branch, and lay by 
till I heard them throw the dead man in the river ; 
and then the colonel and them went off, and after 
a while Jim comes along with the boat, and I hails 
him and tells him about it. So he carried the boat 
back, and then I went to look for Montague to tell 
him. So I knew where he staid, and I went there, 
but all was dark, and he wasn't there. So I 
stopped a while, and presently I hears him coming 
along talking, and John Keizer with him. So I 
guessed by that he knew all about it, and that we 
wasn't to blame. So John Keizer he goes away, 
and Montague he goes in the house in the dark. 
Then I goes to the door and knocks, and he asked 
who was there, mighty scaredlike ; and I tells him, 
and he lets me in. So there 'we sot a talking in 
the dark, and I tells him all, and how Ramsay was 
killed and thrown in the river. And when he 
heard that, he started up, and said something I did 

d2 
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not hear rightly, and then he sets down agin and 
considers. So after a while says he, 

" * Did vou rob them men V 

" ' That's none of your business/ says I. 

** ' Yes it is,' says he ; * because if you have got 
anything of theirs about you, I'll give you any 
money for it.' 

" * You'd better pay me,' says I, * what you owe 
me already.' 

"'And so I would,' says he, mighty civillike, 
* but I cannot tell one bank note from another here 
in the dark.' 

"'It's mighty easy to get a light from the 
kitchen,' says I. 

" So, with that, he goes to the kitchen and fetches 
a light, and then he pays me a hundred dollars^ 
and says he, 

" * Now, here's another hundred ; and let me see 
what you have got to give ime for it.' 

" So I showed him the pistol and picture ; and 
as soon as he saw the picture, gentlemen, he started 
and dropped it on the table, and he clapped his 
hands to his head and walked across the room, 
and such a groan as he gave I don't reckon nobody 
ever heard, unless they have seen a man shot down 
and scalped before he was dead. And then he 
comes back and sits down, and leans his head upon 
his hands, and he was pale and gashly-Mke, and his 
eyes glassy like as if he was dead. After a while 
he comes to himself, and says he, 

" * Now, here's another hundred dollars for you. 
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if you'll take these things down to the Rockhouse 
and leave them there.' 

« ' What's that for V says I. 

'* « Why,' says he, * they'll be found there, and 
the blood and all, and then them men will be taken 
up, and I can get away to Virginia and they cannot 
follow me.' 

*' * But,' says I, * I don't want to bring Colonel 
Balcombe into any trouble.' 

•* * He won't be in any danger,' says he, * because 
you can keep out of the way, and your brother and 
that other man, and the dead body's gone, and 
they'll only just think it something strange, and 
they'll be just taken up, but nobody can hurt them ; 
and more than that,' said he, ' they'll get their things 
again.' 

" « Well,' says I, ' if that's to be all, I have no 
objection, and Jim and I can go out a hunting, and 
take that other fellow with us.' 

** So, with that I left him and went straight to the 
Rockhouse, and there I left the pistol and picture as 
I had promised, and I saw that the body was gone 
sure enough, so that I felt right easy in my mind 
about the colonel. Then, next day, Jim and I got 
ready to go out and take our fall hunt, and we 
hunted up Johnson, but the fellow was drunk, and 
such a beast we could not make him understand 
anything ; and then I thought nobody would ever 
mind a word he'd say, and besides, he would not 
want to talk about it. So we concluded there was 
no danger, and we went off away out on the heads 
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of the Osage ; and after a while Keizer comes to* 
us, and so one night, sitting down at the camp fire, 
says he to me — " 

" It is not proper,** said the circuit attorney, ** to 
repeat what he said.** 

«* Why, I just wanted,** said Todd, " to tell how 
I come to come in." 

"I suppose,** said the circuit attorney, "you 
mean to say you came in in consequence of what 
he told you." 

•* To be sure," said Todd ; " that's it** 

«• That is enough," said the attorney, *♦ without 
telling what it was.** 

" Ah ! well,'* said Todd, «* I suppose it makes no 
such mighty odds, for I reckon you have heard 
enough, and you have got the truth this time, any- 
how.** 



CHAPTER IV. 

And woman's pare kiss — sweet and long. 
Welcomed her warrior home. 

Hallbce. 

The perfect verisimilitude of this story could 
leave no doubt on the minds of any person. Even 
the judge seemed to have had his attention awa- 
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kened ; and having smoked out the cigar he was 
puffing at when the witness began, forgot to light 
another. He now asked if there were any more 
witnesses, and being told there were none, re- 
quested the circuit attorney to go on. 

*' 1 have nothing to say, sir," replied that gen- 
tleman, •' but what, perhaps, were better deferred 
till the jury have rendered their verdict You, I 
presume, sir," addressing Balcombe with great 
respect, ** do not feel it necessary to say anything." 

" Nothing at all, sir," was the quiet r^ply of 
Balcombe. 

'* Grentleme»," said the attorney, " you may re- 
tire." 

" There can be no occasion, sir," said the fore- 
man, glancing on the rest, who all nodded assent. 

" How say you, gentlemen ?" said the attorney. 
'* Are the defendants guilty, or not guilty ?" 

" Not guilty," was the answer uttered, with ac- 
clamation, by every voice. 

'* Before the accused are discharged," said the 
attorney, " I beg leave to say what I just now ex- 
pressed a wish to say — that the testimony has left 
not a shadow of doubt on my mind of the perfect 
innocence of all these gentlemen." 

They were now discharged, and Balcombe, ad- 
vancing to Whitehead, said, " I owe you many 
thanks, sir, for the generous and delicate manner 
in which you came to my aid to-day. You will 
add to the favour if you will show me how other- 
wise than by words I shall express them." 
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** You owe me nothing, sir," said Whitehead, 
with the same reckless, iieartless air I had first re- 
marked in him. ''Not even thanks. What I did, 
sir, was done to please myself.*' 

Balcombe looked mortified and amazed, and said, 
^ The debt is the more onerous, sir, that I am only 
allowed to discharge it by thanks, and that they 
are not valued," 

** Yo^ mistake me, sir," said Whitehead, *• if you 
suppose I should not value them if they were duew 
But I neither served you nor wiriied to serve you. 
I said what I did, because my admiration of you, 
and my indignation at that stupid beast, disposed 
me to say it , but I did you no service, and yott 
needed no aid from me ;" saying Ais, he turned 
away. 

The foreman of the jury now approached. ** Mr. 
Balcombe,** said he, '* you have had an opportu- 
nity to-day of doing me justice, and you have done 
it nobly. Had not the appearance of the last 
witness deprived me of tfie opportunity, I beg 
leave to say that I was prepared to requite it by 
giving my recorded opinion, that testimony, how- 
ever strong, which should chaige yoa with a dis- 
honourable and cowardly act, must be false, as 
proving too much. Let me hope, sir, that here- 
after we may meet as friends." 

*' I shall rejoice at i^** said Balcombe, extending 
bis hand ; '' and I beg you to believe that At has 
never been by my wish or by my fault that we 
have met otherwise.** 
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^ I will belieye anythiog you can say, sir," re- 
plied the other. 

It was DOW nearly dark. We hurried out, and 
at the door met the good old colonel, who had 
left the house as soon as he had heard enough to 
see that the danger was past. He advanced to 
Balcombe with an extended hand, and without 
speaking walked with us to our horses. He at 
length mastered his emotion, and we began to con- 
verse on the events of the day. A brisk ride 
brought us to Colonel Robinson's before midnight. 
I saw a light at the window of Balcombe's cham« 
ber, and a femide figure leaned out of it. 

** All well !" fie exclaimed, leaping from his 
hone. The window was closed, and he ran up 
stairs. 

The next morning Balcombe appeared at break- 
fiist, no otherwise changed in his deportment thaa 
that he now conversed freely on indifferent sub* 
jectSf though not exactly with as much gayety aa 
formerly. Indeed, the wide discursive range o£ 
his thoughts seemed more restricted, and his whole 
manner was more sobered than at any time before: 
the death of Ramsay. The countenance of his 
wife still glowed with a sense of indignant hon^- 
our and uasulted pride, which, perhaps, shone out 
more conspicuously, because whatever of gloom 
had overshadowed it was entirely dissipated. The 
fire of her eye was less lurid, but brighter ; the 
flush of her cheek was no longer the deep crimson 
of choked excitement, but the healthy glow whicl^ 
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rises from a heart that beats freely. She was re- 
lieved, but not satisfied ; and still incensed, though 
the fierceness of her resentment was much ap. 
peased. As she was about to leave the room 
after breakfast, she turned, and said to her father, 

*'My dear father, my husband will never tell me 
all about himself, except when he thinks he has 
done something wrong or foolish. You and Mr. 
Napier must tell me all about what passed yester- 
day." 

'* I can tell you no more at this moment, my dear 
child," said the old gentleman, kissing her tenderly, 
and holding her in his arms, with her face turned up 
to his as he spoke, *' I can tell you lio more than that 
hereafter you may be as proud of your husband as 
you will, and I will never laugh at you about it." 

*' And I, my dear madam," said I, "can only 
say, that had you been there yesterday, you would 
have been a thousand times prouder of him than; 
you ever were before, and none present would 
have thought you as proud of him as he deserved." 

As I spoke, she quietly disengaged herself from 
her father's arms, and looked at her husband with 
more emotion than I had ever seen her display. 
At length all a woman's softness rose to her eyes ; 
her features worked, her whole frame shook, and 
stretching her hands to heaven, she exclaimed, 
*^ Oh, thank God ! thank God !" and fell upon his 
neck. There she hung, as if unconscious of our 
presence, shedding, during the whole time, a con- 
tinued flood of tears. In that torrent the fire that 
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imd buroed b^r iieart was quenched.. She with- 
drew heraelf from his embrace an altered woman. 
From that time forth she was the same reserved,, 
nient, modesty though dignified lady that I bad first 
aeen hen The sua of her husband's honour (to 
use Balcombe's figure) once more shone clear and 
bright above the horizon, and she modestly paled 
her beams in his presence. 

I need not say how we were all aflfected. 
Even Balcombe's nerves, which seemed formed to 
endure the rack without shrinking, were shaken 
lU&e a child's. But he recovered himself before 
she did, and as she was about to withdraw he said^ 

^ You must take your share of praise, my dear 
Elizabeth. If there be any justice in what my 
partial friends have just said, I owe all the honour 
to you. I committed myself, dearest, to be guided 
by what Napier would call ' the confident, unerriiig 
JMtiQCt of womarC$ love^ and it pointed the path 
that led to victory aver my enemies. Had not 
you been my wife I should have been safe, but not 
trimnphant" 

She again clung to him, and hid her blushing 
and beamiz^ countenance in his bosom. She waa 
about to leave us, but he detained her, and added* 

** You must stay and hear me tell all. I was 
not unapprized," continued he, addressing us, ^ of 
the nature of my situation. I knew the profes- 
sional character of Mr. Shaler, and was prepared 
for all that took place, except the exclusion of Na« 
pier's account of his conversation with Montague. 

VOL. U. — B 
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But even with that testimony, had it been admit-' 
ted, my main dependance was on my character ; 
and to act out that character fully, so as to give 
the lie to any testimony which should charge me 
with dishonourable and cowardly assassination, 
was the part, not of magnanimity, as you, Wil- 
liam, would say, but of true policy. I said nothing 
of these things to you, but with my wife I had no 
reserve. The part I acted was rather the sugges- 
tion of my own mind than hers, but it was her 
noble confidence that inspired me to possess my 
soul in patience, and to look calmly on my danger, 
when it was most appalling. If you remember 
what was said by Mr. Roberts, the foreman of the 
jury, you will see that I was not mistaken.'' 

*<6ood God r said Mrs. Baleombe, ** was Mr. 
Roberts on your jury T The bitterest enemy you 
have in the world.** 

** Yes, dear, he was, and by my choice ; for 
though my enemy, he is brave and honourable, and 
knew me to be so too." 

** Oh my husband I" exclaimed she, looking at 
him with, tender admiration, '' that choice was 
doubtless wise, but I could never have advised 

it.*' 

"I know that," said he; **it is not the part of 
woman to meet danger in person, but to buckle on 
the armour of her husband's heart, and fortify it 
for the encounter. Go now, dear. You will see 
Mr. Roberts in a few days. Yesterday's work 
has made him my fast friend." 
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Saying this he kissed her, and she left the room^ 
the proudest and happiest woman upon earth. 
She presently returned, leading her little girl. 

" You have not seen your child," said she ; "she 
was dressed and at play before you awoke." 

He stooped down and held out his arms ; the 
little thing ran into them ; and for a few moments 
he forgot everything else in her caresses and art- 
less prattle. Her mother then took her away, and 
turning to me he said, 

*' How say you, William ? I wish to train up 
that child to be the wife of a great and good man. 
What model would you propose to me ?" 

" Her own mother, assuredly/' said I. 

** I am afraid, then," said he, *' we must educate 
her ourselves ; lest, at a boarding-school, she might 
choose another model." 

" But if she is endowed by nature with the same 
primitive qualities which I most admire in her 
mother, then^ learn what she may, she cannot help 
adopting and acting on her generous sentiments 
and noble principles.'^ 

" I shall expect her mind to bear the same fruit 
if the same seed is planted." 

" What is that ?" 

"An habitual subordination of the heart and 
mind, not to the authority, but to the wisdom, real 
or fancied, of her parents." 

"And how will that have such an effect?" 

" It will prepare and dispose her to enthrone, as 
the ipaster feeling of her heart, a cherished aetm 
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of her husband's superiority, from which w9I spring 
an assurance of his virtue, a reliance on his wis- 
dom, a zeal for bis honour, a pride in bis distinc- 
tion, and an undoubting confidence in his fortunes 
and bis prowess, which will make her to her hus- 
band what tier mother is to me. What else she is 
to be let it depend on him. If he is her superior 
at first, as he should be, he will raise her to his own 
level, or as near it as comports with the happiness 
of both. Even should her faculties be superior to 
fais, he cannot raise her so high but that she will 
still feel herself the creature of his hands. His 
confidence will result back to her, and she will be 
bis best adviser, because she wilt always encourage 
Idm to put his trust in himself and in Gvod. This 
last is a necessary effect of a woman's natural cod- 
fidence in her husband^s fortunes. The master of 
her heart and person is, in her eyes, the master of 
her destiny and his own. This connects her con- 
fidence in him with her confidence in the great Di9- 
pdser of events, whose favour she would never 
have him forfeit. Did ever woman's love incite to 
a vicious act 7 Did ever the chance of war, to a 
loving woman, seem equal between her husband 
and another 7 If so, what peace of mind to one 
whose husband is abroad in a campaign in which 
it is foreseen that one half will perish 7 With an 
equal chance that she may never see him again^ 
how could she endure bis absence 7 Yet she 
sleeps soundly and feeds kindly. She prays, in« 
deed, fervently ; but her prayer is full of hope, for 
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she is his aUef ego. She fears for him only as a 
brave man confident in himself fears for himself. 

** I know the authority of Shakspeare is against 
me here. But I must read human nature for my< 
self. It is the wife, and not the mother of Coriola- 
nus who should have been made to sa^, 

* He'll beat Aufidius' head below his knee, 
And tread upon hii nwk.* 

Had I been the friend, the brother, the son of Eliz- 
abeth, she would have trembled for me.. For her 
husband she had no fears. This comfortable con- 
dition of woman's mind, which reason cannot jus- 
tify, reason can yet trace to its cajd^s. I may err 
in my judgment of these ; but I niu^l be very sure 
that I am wrong, before I will consent to peril this 
invaluable quality in woman, for the sake of exper- 
imenting on the intellectual capabilities of a being 
who, after all, must, and of choice will spend more 
than half her life in nursing children." 

I have already said that Balcombe was the hard- 
est man to talk with that I had ever seen. I made 
no reply ; but I was still unconvinced. With all 
the advantage of a striking example at hand, I saw 
that he rested his case, after all, on a beautiful but 
romantic theory, which might be fallacious. In- 
deed, I was rather more inclined to adhere to my 
former opinions, because I was satisfied I had 
heard all that could be urged against them, and 
still saw no sufficient reason to reject the argu- 

b;2 
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mentSi with which all are familiar, in favour of 
that system of education which would place the 
mind of woman fully on a level with that of the 
companion of her life. 



CHAPTER V. 

Hii gaUant bearing won ny htart. 



S691T* 



Aboitt midday we were surprised by a visit 
from Mr. Shaler» who called on his way home to 
say» that he could not leave the county without 
doing himself the pleasure of offering his respects 
to Mr. Balcombe. He was desirous, top, he said, 
to obtain the assurance of what his experience of 
Mr. Balcombe's candour would hardly permit him 
to doubt, that the manner in which he had been 
constrained, on the preceding day, to perform a 
disgustii^ and painful duty, had not been taken 
amiss. To this Balcombe replied, by assuring hinit 
that he had perfectly understood his situation, and 
added some remarks, showing that he had well 
weighed all the considerations, which are regarded 
in ascertaining the duty of the lawyer to his 
client 

''I am perfectly aware,*' said he, *^that the 
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nature of the human mind disqualifies any man 
for investigating both sides of any question at 
once. Yet no decision can be properly madci until 
all that can be said on both sides (right or wrong) 
is duly considered ; and the wisdom of the law is 
in nothing more manifest, than in the designation 
of a set of men, qualified by nature, education, and 
experience, for such investigations, to seek out and 
lay before the judge or jury, everything worthy to 
be taken into view. To do this, the counsel on 
each side must have a single object, and to the 
pursuit of this object he must be stimulated by in- 
terest, without being withheld by any consideration 
of the rights or interests of the other party, which 
are committed to the guardianship of his adver- 
sary. I say this, my dear sir," continued he, '* not 
by way of showing that I do or do not understand 
what I acD talking about, but that you may see that 
I speak advisedly, and not mere words of coursct 
when 1 assure you that all you have done has been 
taken in good part" 

We found Mr. Shaler the same pleasant, intelli* 
gent gentleman that he had shown himself in our 
ride together, with a vein of mingled humour and 
sarcasm. He seemed to take the highest pleasure 
in his profession, and exulted with the spirit of a 
keen sportsman, in the exercise of the talents ap- 
propriate to it. With these he was eminently 
gifted, and possessed, moreover, some literature, a 
good taste, and the manners of a gentleman, He 
seemed to be a man of kind feelings, somewhat 
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blunted by professional exercise. He spoke of 
Montague with playful scorn, and promised him* 
self a full feast of revenge should he ever return 
to Missouri, for the trick he had played him in 
drawing him in to aid in such a scheme of 
iniquity. 

** I would gladly," he said, *^ ride from St Louis 
to prosecute him for the conspiracy, and as acces- 
sory to the robbery of Mr. Balcombe and Scott** 

After sitting an hour he rose to take his depar* 
ture. He was pressed to remain, but said that 
Whitehead, who had refused to call, was waiting 
for him at the next house. Balcombe then took 
him aside, and spoke a few words to him in pri- 
vate. In answer, he said aloud, 

*' I will hand it to you, sir, as you pass through 
St Louis so authenticated as to pass unquestioned 
anywhere. And I hope," added he, ^ that I shall 
then not only have the pleasure of seeing more of 
you and Mrs. Balcombe» and Mr. Napier, but that 
you will also permit me to communicate to my 
friends there a part of the satisfaction I have en- 
joyed in your acquaintance." 

Having said this, he took his leave. About din- 
ner time poor John came limping along on foot, 
completely broken down in everything but mind 
and spirits. He brought the pistol and picture, 
which in our hurry we had left behind. James 
took the latter, and gazed on it with tearful eyes, 
and kissing it, was about to return it to his bosom, 
when Mrs. Balcombe begged leave to look at it 
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She took it» expressed her admiration of its sur- 
passing beauty, and stepping out, returned lyith a 
riband, with which she tied it about James's neck. 
It was delightful to look upon the grateful expression 
of the poor boy's countenance as he looked up at 
her while performing this office of delicate respect 
for his poor sist6r. I have never seen anything 
like his affectionate devotion to her. It was not 
merely love to her as a sister^ nor gratitude to the 
instructress o f his youth, nor compassion for a 
friendless and unfortunate woman. It amounted 
to absolute idolatry to one who seemed to him a 
perfectly faultless being. The interest in her 
manifested by Balcombe had bound the gentle 
youth to him. His gratitude, admiration, and 
c<mfidence appeared tp have no bounds. It was 
plain he knew nothing of Montague, and had no 
idea of the cause or nature of the cloud that rested 
upon her. Indeed, after the manifestations I had 
seen of his quick feelings, delicate sense of honour, 
and high spirit, I had no doubt that the least inti- 
mation of her wrongs would be fatal to her be- 
trayer. The propriety and gentleness of his de- 
meanour had endeared him to us all, isind the 
utmost caution was uniformly observed to save 
bis feelings, and to say nothing from which he 
could possibly suspect the truth. Balcombe now 
asked John how he had been so fortunate as to fall 
in with Todd. 

*' I God,' colonel I" said he, '^ I went after him, 
and that's the way I fell in with himv" 
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<« But," said Balcombe, " vhat put it into your 
head to go after him T" 

*« Why," said he, ** it's a long story, colonel ; but 
I reckon you'd like to know idi about it, so I^d as 
well begin at olice and tell you. You see, the day 
before I went away I happened to be at k warrant 
trying, and who should be there but that same fel- 
low Perkins, that wanted to put in his jaw that day 
before the justice. A nasty, tallow-faced, greasy, 
bloated, long-legged, water-jointed rascal, that looks 
for all the world like a hound puppy, that's got fat 
by stealing pot liquor out of the kitchen. Well, he 
was there, and I heard him say, * I God,' says he, 
' 'twas pretty cunning in Balcombe to make no ob- 
jection to hearsay testimony, when all he wanted 
was to get in al( that long rigmarole about what 
Montague should have said to that fellow Napier, 
and then tell the story his own way besides. But 
I guess,' says he, 'he'll find the difference when 
Lawyer Shaler gets him before the judge ; for when 
all that loose jaw comes to be left out, his case will 
look d-^ — d slim, I can tell him. And then,' says 
he, * I guess he'll be glad enough to get a lawyer 
to plead for him — a pettifogger, as he calls it. But 

I'll see him d d before I say a word for him, 

unlesis he pays me, and that well too,' says he. 

'* So you see that sets me to considering, col- 
onel ; and I sees plain enough that it was just as 
he said. So the next day I starts away to tell you, 
and when I got there you wasn't at hom'e, and whea 
you come in, the madam, she was there, and I did 
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BOt want to say nothing before her. So then the' 
talk riz about the pistol, and thinks I, I'll just go 
and try to see that woman, and tell the colonel 
about it another time. So I starts after her the 
way she went, and I remembered how she was 
dressed, and I sort o* guessed who she was. So 
after a while I comes up with her, and she bad a 
sort of sun bonnet on, so that I could not see her 
fsLce ; and I speaks to her, and she answers me, 
and looked up, I seed it was a woman that lives 
with Sam Todd when he's at home — or rather Sam 
lives with her, for he aint got no home of his own 
rightly ; and you see, gentlemen, if she aint his 
wife, she ought to be, anyhow. So says I, 

" * Why, is that you, Jenny ? Why, I jmet you 
a while ago, and I did not know you no more than 
if I never had seed you ! And,' says I, ' did Sam 
Todd send that pistol to Colonel Balcombe that 
you carried there a while ago V 

*< Says she, * I don't know nothing about no 
pistol.' 

** * Well,' says I, * maybe you don't ; but you 
carried a box there, anyhow.' 

^ * Well,' says she, • and what if I did ?' 

•* * 'Cause,' says I, • I want to know if Sam Todd 
sent it 'Cause,' says I,> the colonel takes it mighty 
friendly-like of Sam.' 

^ * Ay, ay, John,' says she, * you aint a going to 
come over me that way." 

** * Well,' says I, * but, Jenny, I don't mean you 
BO harm in the 'versal world, nor Sam neither/ 
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says I ; * 'cause 70a know Sam and I was always 
good friends ; and you know he and I is going out 
hunting together this fall.' 

^ ' I reckon/ said she, ' you won't hunt much 
with him this fall, 'cause he's gone out already.' 

<« * Grone I' says I ; * how come he to go without 
me, after he and I agreed to go together V 

^ You see, gentlemen, I sort o' suspicioned as 
much as that Sam was gone to get out of the way. 
'Cause you know, colonel, there was four of them 
villains, and Ramsay was one of them, and John* 
son was one ; and then I remembered I had heard 
old Jones tell Montague about Sam Todd and his 
brother ; so I made sure partly Sam and Jim were 
the other two; and I knew where to find Sam, 
and I thought if he was anyways friendly, I could 
not do better than to go right after him. So I just 
talked so with the woman to try to find out how 
that was. So when I axed her how come Sam to 
go away and leave me, says she, 

"*He did not think it worth while,' sayssbe^ 
'to wait for you after you were tooken up about 
that scrape of Ramsay's.' 

** * When did he go V says L- 

** * Sunday morning,* says she. 

** * Why,' says I, * that was before I was tooken 

up.' 

** * Well,' says she, • if you wasn't tooken up then, 
Sam could give a right good guess you would be.' 

^ So by that, g^itlemen, I made sure Sam was 
in the scrape, and 'twas he that sent the pistol, and 
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I tUd not livuch. doubt but he tras friendly. So J 
speaks right up, .and saysl^ 'Well, I dout want 
«o much to know who sent the pistol, but I just 
want to know whether Si^m is friendly to the col- 
onel or not. 'Cause,' says I, ^ the colonel is in a 
sort o' ticklish fix just now, an4 he wants friend^ 
and I know,' says I, ' that if Sam is a friend anyr 
bow, he is a good friend.' And w^h that says sh<|» 

*^ M won't tell you nothing at all, John, about 
the pistol nor the box, nor who sent it ; but yon 
may be sure of one thing,' says she, VSam Todd 
don't mean no harm by Cplonel Balcombe nojT 
you neither. 'Cause,' says she, *the colonel is a 
brave soldier and a good man, for all Sam knows 
he don't like Aim.' 

^ * Well,' says I, * Jenny, where's Sam »ow V 

^ * I shan't tell you that neither,' says she ; ' an4 
Fm xiot sure as I know ; but I reckon you know 
where you and he was to hunt.' 

*' So, gentlemen, I had got all I wanted, and I 
considered a while; and it was a desperate long 
way to the head of Sac River, where I expected 
to£nd Sam^ and I had my rifle with me, and it 
wasn't no use saying nothing about it to the colonel, 
nohow, so I starts right oiT. 

" Well, I went out upon Sac River^ and I hunts 
a long time before I could light upon Sam's trail. 
At last I falls in with him, and from that we camped 
together. So that night, setting by the fire, says 
I, * Colonel Balcombe was mightily obliged to you, 
Sam,' says I, 'for sending him that pistol, 'cause 
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it looked friendlyJike ; and besides, dioiif^ jon 
tnd I is a couple of sort o' rui&wlike fellows, and 
likes to make money by taking the pmrt of them 
that has not got the plack to take their own part, 
yet as to taking what don't belong to us, or rob* 
bing, or anything in that way, it's what we don^ 
hold with. So I suppose while them other fellows, 
Ramsay and Johnson, was a robbiqg the oolong 
yoa just took your share to keep for him, and s0nt 
it badt like an honest man.' 

^ * Did not Squire Montague make him pay no 
thing for it ?' says he. 

^ And the minute Todd said that, I b^un to 
think of something I had not thought of before, 
and says I, * I never suspioioned it came from him, 
and how was Squire Montague to know anything 
about it?' 

" « Why, he knowed where I left it,* says hOi 

" ' And where was that V said I. 

** * At thfe Rockhouse,' says he. 
' ** * And the picture too T' says I. 

"« Yes,' says he. 

" And with that he ups and tells me all about i% 
just the same as he did yesterday, how he managed 
to save what the colonel and Mr. Scott would hate 
to lose the most. And when he was dcme telling, 
says I, 

** « Well, I am mighty sorry to tell you, Sam,' 
sa^s I, * that that pistol is a gomg to get the colonel 
into a sight of trouble.' 

" « Oh,' says he, * it cannot be of no great force 
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bi^ the blood, ud nobody knows whose blood it 
was; and as to Ramsay, the catfish have doiie 
eating him ioDg ago, and he won't be missed.' 

** * There's where you are mistaken,' says I, * for 
Bamsay's body washed up on a sand bar right by i 
and when Si^iiire Montague and old man Jonea 
weBt there and found the picture wd the pistol 
by ihe time they could say, ' Eh, what's Hiis V there 
wias the corpse to tell them all about it, as plain aa 
aiive man could talk.' 

^When Sanj^ heard this he studied and looked 
migh^ ulneasy-like, and then says he, ^Squirat 
Montague had not ought to have carried old mui 
Jones th^re right away. He'd ought to havegona 
there by himself first,' says he, * n.M seen how thd 
land lay ; 'catxse/ sfLys he, ' that wasn't doing the 
right thing hj me ; 'oausie you see, John, when ha 
give m^ the hundred dollars ibr the things, to make 
my mind easy, .he tells me the men should get 
their tbingi again ; and he'd just fix so as to fling 
a running noose^ like, over the ciolonel iathe start 
of the rate, and so aort o' trip bini, and then he'd 
get to Virginia first. And,^ says he» ^ I tell'd him 
right straight that he should not have the things 
jlohow, if the colonel was to be brought into any 
serious trouble about the buisiness.' 

'^ < Well,' says I, 'it's a sKm chknee to depeol 
upon what almost anybody says ; but as to sudi a 
natoml bom devil as that Montagve, you coidd 
not locit for anything from him. Do yo» think/ 
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says I, < he didn't earry Mr. Jones down there Sihh 
day evening, and then a Monday morning he wacp 
off by crack of day ? and he puts that fellow Joho- 
son up to tell it all just right to hang the colonel f 
and then when he gets to St. Louis, he employs a 
first-rate lawyer there, (one Shaler, I think they 
eall his name.) that they say is a right roarer, to 
eome up to prosecute the colonel, right or wrong.' 
^ And while I was a saying this^ gentlemen, Jim, 
he looks straight at me right through the fire, and 
if he did not look like the devil in his own ilemeinti; 
I don't know. And with that he jumps right tip, 
and such a eursing as Montague gc^,; it did not do 
his soul no good, now mind I tell you. So after a 
while, whea his steam was pretty well blowed o% 
he just said he'd start off next day, axid come ri^t 
in and tell all about it. And you see, gentlemen^ 
all the time I never said a word about myself^ 
!caase that was part of the story he did not know 
nothing about ; and more than that, 'twasn't no use ; 
for you see, fcHr aH Sam know'd the colonel didn't 
like hira, 'cause he was a hardheaded devil out 
upon the Spanish frontier, that wouldn't neither 
lead nor drive, and he and I was right good friends^ 
yet I know'd he would not so much mind my 
coming to a bad end, as such a man as the colooeL 
'Cause you see," added John, with a knowing 
look, '^ maybe he thought if I did not deserve it 
now, I did another time, and maybe he wasn't so 
m^hty far . wrong either ; though as lo taking 
life^" (and here he spoke with great gravity*) ^'ex* 
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liept of an Indian/ or them that wasn't no better, 
and that in the way of fair manhood, it's what! 
sever did do^ and never will. And besides^ if such 
a poor feUow as I was put ont of the way, there^s 
plenty more jast like me; leastways, maybe Sam 
thinks so; and I aint so rare but what he thinks 
hefd do just as well in iny place, for all the good 
HI ever do, or harm either. But then, if Colonel 
fialcombe was gone, where would we find any*- 
body to pay a poor fellow sometimes for doing 
wbat anH agin his conscience t For a man nlay 
be pretty well up to all sorts of devilment, and yet 
maybe he wonH like to be always at it So you 
toe« gentiemeD, Sani never know'daword about 
iby part in the scrape more than, he k&6w^d befoul 
till be got in the courtbosule, and I aiA io mi^ty 
sure he know'd it then. S6,'geiitldmen^ to maka 
a long story sboirt, the next day we caokBd our 
skins, and irtarted iny and a tough 'time we had of 
it to save our difftaiice/ 

. ** And where did Billy John come from f ** said 
Bidcomfbo; *^ and what brot^ht him ?** 

*' I had not ai chance to ask him,'* said John; 
^ I suppose he just staid long enough to see that 
yoo was out d£ the scrape, aild then alipped away 
to his hunting ground dgain. You see^ that day 
they took nhe at the campflneetipg he and Shake 
was there, and the minute they seed me in trouble, 
they cane up and waited for orders. Aiid so F 
telle them to be' off if they did not want Id be 
hanged t so they put right off. How they got the 
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news of your being in trouble^ the Lord knows^ 
But as to his coining in after he heard that I Bl«w 
your souly colonel ! why ^ that fellow, before he'd let 
you come to any barm, especially for what he had 
done, he'd let 'em roast him before a slow fire, and 
cut slices off, and eat 'em before his face." 

^ And did Todd know nothing about the other 
pistol?" said Balcombe. '^ Because I diould like 
to get the dirk that was in company with it. Km 
an old friend that I should not like to lose." 

^1 reckon sos sir," said John, ^ and so did Sam ; 
for we botb seed it stand your friend once, when 
nothii^ else could have helped you. But he could 
not tell rightly about that. Only just when I told 
)um how it come, he seemed pleased^ and said it 
must be Jiofi'#. worL And he said he wiui mighty 
glad Jim sent it ^ 'Cause,' says he, ^ I'm sorter 
j^bus Jim aa't so mighty partickler about holding 
last what/he gets/ And then he axed me about 
the dirk, and he said Jim ought to have sent thai 
loo; but maybe he had just carried it out with him 
for a hunting^knife, and would give it baek to tiie 
colonel ijirfaen be eoibe in. And,, anyhow, he said 
k fidiopid be forthcoming." 

*' I; am afraidt" said Balcombe, M it will oome toa 
late; for I must be off to Virginia immediately*" 

<< Do you still propose going ?" said I, delighted; 

*^ Yes," said he, '^and I shall take my wife witir 
me» < We shall lose no time by taking her. She: 
has relations in Fauquier whom she winhes to see^ 
We take the steamboat to Wheelings the stagje to 
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BBltinMNre^ Waihingtoni and: Fredericksburg, which 
last will pass near her destination ; and after leay<r 
log her/ to touch at your mother's in King and. 
Que^n, and &I1 down into Essex toRaby Hall. 
How would you like the trip, John 1^ 

^ Of all things in the world, if you'd any use for 
me." 

" Well, John, Colonel « Robinson says whenever 
there are such men as Montague there's use for 
such as you. So here's my hand. We must go 
to the tailor, and have oursdves made decent, and 
be off." 

** I God," said John, lau^ng, and locking at his 
tatlered buckskins, *' I don't think a set of new rig* 
ging. would do me any harm ; but don't you thinks 
coloneUthat a new suit of lealher woi:^d answer 
meb^str 

. '* That will never do, John, where we are going. 
You must shed that dress, or the boys will all run 
after you in the streets." 

** Why, colonel," said John, ** in the part of Vir- 
^bia where I was raised, nobody hardly wears 
DOthiag eli9e ;^ and I riiould think a man wasn't such 
a 8|rai:)ge nght where yott come from. Biit maybe 
It's aw9y down towards' Nodblk you are goings 
and £Ae7i I know it won't dd. So I must try and 
learn to wear breeches and shoes." 

He went out, and Balcombe, looking* after him 
with a good-humoured smile, turned to me and 
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^ We}I» WilliiuQD, \vfaat do you tbinl of my ituui 
John?" 
. ** The feUow's worth his weight in gold," said L 

«< He's an extraordinary animal/' contiaoed Bal* 
combe ; '* and I hardly know a more curious study 
than to follow him in such a d^ail as he has just 
given us, and note the process of his mind in * put* 
ting that and that together,^ as he sometimes says. 
His quickness in traciDg actions to tb«r mottrei^ 
and determining the ii^uenoe which the modve 
thus ascertained will have on otheir actioiis»is even 
less remarkable than his accuracy in defining the 
extent * to which they may be depended on. Did 
yxm observe; that ;thougb he had no doubt tbat that 
sort of jcttadiaien^ .wdiich, in fi^iile of iadhridual 
grierano^-men will form for those who have led 
Uiem safely through danger, would dispo^ Todd 
to save me, he wascarefiil inot to tell him tbotnlucb. 
He was not so very sor^of the wtisdom tdf letting 
the fellow know, that by holding his. tongue he 
might get him out of, his way, and so estab^iibhim- 
sedf in that pre^^eminenee among the ttogues ttd 
ruffians of the regiont to which John's title is in*' 
contestibki^ thioKigh, after bim, no man has a boitel< 
qlaim to It than Todd« John's i^aee am0ngsueb 
fellows is something like that of Bamfylde Moore^ 
Carew among the beggars. Indeed he often' re*^ 
minds me of the gipsies and suchlike sapient vaga- 
bonds thai we meet with in modem romances* I 
don't mean to speak of such marvellous creatttres^ 
as Edie Ochiltree or Meg Merrilies. I allude to 
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the inniimierable paltry imitations whiefa the popu- 
larity of these characters has produced. But Scott 
himself might have profited by a personal know- 
ledge of such a man as John Keizer. He would 
have seen that it was not necessary to endow these 
creatures of his fancy with powers bordering on 
the supernatural, so that they sometimes seem to 
have the faculty of ubiquity, and sometimes preter- 
natural means of knowledge. The spell which this 
* wizard of the north' casts on us, disqualifies us for 
observing this while we read. We are ourselves 
bewitched, and magic seems nature. But there is 
no witchcraft about John. We know whence and 
how he comes ; he does nothing that other people 
cannot do, and as to his information of all that con- 
cerns him, we know he comes by it by what he 
would call ' a knack of knowing by a little what a 
great deal means.' He makes no mystery of the 
matter, and' is always ready to explain his means 
of knowledge. It is impossible to tell the fellow 
any three facts, from wtuch he will not instantly 
infer a fourth ; and this, with courage, address, and 
activity, makes up the sutti total of his efficiency. 
*' His manner of telling his story,** continued 
Balcombe, >^ characterizes the operations of his 
mind. > You may perceive that his language is not 
now that which you first heard firom him. You 
were th^i a stranger, and he was on his p's and q's 
heiare you, and trying to talk ' high lamt' as he 
would call it. He now talks to you as he would 
to me, in the dialect of his native mountains. It 
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is one vfhick we often see pat into tbe moutlis of 
neii i^rho are made to Bpin out their narratiYefl 
with digressioQfl and waodenngs^ and ' says heV 
and * says Fs' innumerable^ But John's narratives 
aro not spun out If you have oaught the run ot 
his dang, amuse yourself with writiiig down what 
he has just told us in his own words; and then tr}r 
whether you oaa by any misans express the same 
fycts and ideeiS tti good gendemanly Englisb* as 
perspicuously or in tbe same otenpassk. It witt be 
an amusing exereise/' 

I thought so, and tried it. The reader has the 
result of the first part of .the experiment- What I 
hare given as Jolm's narrative is a copy from what 
I then wifote down. I shall be :excused fbom. givt 
ifig my paraphrase. It turned out to he^ such an 
improvement as paraphrases, of the Bibl^geilerally 
are. If^ instead of telling John!s staryiibr Am^ I 
eonld have gotten him to teil mine lor ms, we 
should have been through it long ago» and much 
more agreeably* Different as they were» John 
and Jialcoo^e had much, in common*. In describ^ 
ing the operationia of John's mind, Baloombe had 
idesoribed his own. Their princqilefl and modes 
:of action made the difference. It was the posaea- 
sionof diese faculties that had enabled theto to 
extricate themselves from, the ddep^laid sohemes 
of the most artful villain under the sun. lliat Bek 
combe wodd have ultimately achieved fats deUveii 
jance without the <aid of Keiaer was rendered.prob- 
able by what Roberts had saidi ^ Indeed John may 



have anticipated Us commands by his journey into 
the wilderness, for they had both interpreted the 
appearance of the pistol in the same way. It is 
possible that a part of Balcoipbe^s astonishing com- 
posure, under the very eye of danger, may have 
proceeded from his confidence in the other's saga- 
city and activity. The two together certainly 
constituted a league of offence and defence, the 
most efficient imaginable. They called to my 
mind a remark I had seen, that his alliance with 
the dog had given to man his mastery over other 
animals^ John, in Balcombe's hands, was the 
wild dog, retaining his courage, his rapacity, and 
Ins hardihood, but fitted to the uses of his master 
by having his ferocity subdued, bis sagacity trained, 
and his courage directed against the denizens of 
his native forest. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

There's wit there, ye'll get there 
Ye*Q find nae ither where. 
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I NOW found that the prepigrations for our jour* 
ney had never been entirely discontinued, and they 
were soon completed. A steamboat appeared 
passing up the river, and we put ourselves in 
readiness for her return. I was amused at the 
appearance of John, when he presented himself to 
go on board. As had been arranged with Bal- 
combe, he was fully equipped in a suit of decent 
blue, with hat and shoes. He did not look like a 
little boy when first breeched, for there was no 
mixture of pride or satisfaction with his sheepish- 
ness. It was more like that same urchin when 
mounted on a high dunce stool, with a fooPs cap 
on his head. He thought everybody was looking 
at him, and that none looked but to laugh. And 
really he looked queer enough ; for he still carried 
his pouch, and horn, and butcher knife, and charger, 
all slung across his shoulders in their greasy belts ; 
and in his hand he still bore his heavy rifle, the 
barrel looking like a crowbar, and the stock seem- 
ing as if fashioned with a hatchet. 
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** What are you going to do with the rifle, John V* 
saidl. 

**Ahi Lord, sir," replied John, ^'that's more 
than you or I knows. You see, Mr. Napier, just 
to pleasure the colonel I made out to shed my lea- 
ther and put on these drotted things; and it puts 
me in mind of the colonel's spaniel dog he got me 
to shear last summer. When I seed the poor 
thing looking round and trying to run away from 
himself, it made me laugh, and now youVe all got 
me in the same fix, I suppose you'll laugh at me. 
But as to ray rifle and me, sir, we never parts in 
this life." 

We went on board in the eveQingi after taking 
an affectionate and grateful farewell of Colonel 
Robitfson and his lady. I have said little of these. 
They have had no part in my story, and it is not 
my purpose to detain the reader with descriptions 
of character* So far as the narrative develops 
this, I owe no apology for the detail of any circum- 
stances that may illustrate it. I love these good 
people, and have reason to love them. But if their 
chance to be remembered in the world depends on 
tny inserting their panegyric here, they must die 
without their fame. I will only add, that the kind 
old gentleman had high as well as good qualities, 
of which, under another name, the history of his 
country bears testimony. 

An early hour the next day brought us to St. 
Louis. Here we landed, and learned that there 
was a boat bound for Louisville, which would go 
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the next day. In the mean time Mrs. Balcombe, 
to whom the novelty of her situation had not 
allowed much sleep the night before, was glad to re- 
pair the loss at a public house. It was curious to ah- 
serve the efiect of this untried danger on the nerves 
of this high-spirited and intrepid woman. I have 
Tarely seen one more alarmed, though she did not 
ffo into hysterics, nor say nor do anything to call 
(the attention of others to her feais. She overmas- 
lered them with the spirit of Gieorge fialcombe's 
wife, but could not triumph over them. Perhaps 
die thought of dangers in which even her husband 
would be no more than a common man, left hear 
without the support she generally Ibund in her re- 
liance upon his resources, I am more inclined io 
this opinion, because in the progress of our journey 
I did not find that use removed her fbars. 

As soon as we were established in onr lodging, 
Balcombe despatched a note to Whaler, who soon 
called, excusing himself for not bringing his wife 
!to wait on Mrs. Balcombe, on account of the wea- 
ther. He seemed delighted to see Balcombe, and 
his feelings were wrought into quite a tumult of 
pleasure, at the thought of introducing him to his 
friends. For this purpose, he invited us to spend 
the evenmg with him, proposing to have a number 
of gentlemen to meet us. This courtesy was 
frankly declined by Balcombe, on account of his 
wife, who could not go, and whom he did not wish 
to leave in solitude. 

''But," said he, ** to show you that I am not in- 
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seosthle to your kihdness, nor to the value oS thq 
fitvour you propose to do me, £ will avail myself 
<^ your good offices for a purpose but slightly dif^ 
ferent* I think I know who the friends must be 
to whom you propose to introduce me. If I am 
rights they are gentlemen of whose acquaintance I 
am ambitious. Such, for example, as H , and 
B , and B , and W. y and a ." 

** They are the very men I was thinking of," 
said Shaler. 

" Well," said Balcombe, " would it be asking 
too much of them to give an evening to a stranger, 
or of you, to beg you to use your influence to bring 
them here ?" 

Shaler hesitated a moment ; at length, 

** If it cannot be managed otherwise," said he, 
" I will do so with great plcjasure." 

** I would also name Whitehead," said Balcombe, 
** but I dislike to ask anything of a man, who, hav- 
ing already served me, will neither receive money 
nor thanks, and cares nothing for my gratitude." 

^ He is a strange fellow," said Shaler ; '' a man 
of wonderful powers ; but of irregular education, 
irregular feelings, appetites, impulses, and princi- 
ples. Sometimes these pull against each other, 
and then he is a kind of amphisboena. There is no 
knowing which end will go foremost But some^ 
times they all tend the same way, and then he 
moves like a rocket, with an energy and brilliancy 
truly astonishing. I think I can foresee that they 
yfil\ coincide to bring him here ; and if the^ should 
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prompt him to show ofi) you will discover that he 
is an extraordinary man. If you will give me 
leave, I will bring Mr. Napier's acquaintance, Mr. 
Green, our worthy sheriff. I propose this, not so 
much for your sake as his. The interest he has 
expressed in you is my warrant that it would give 
him great pleasure to see you. You will find him 
somewhat formal in his manners, and precise in his 
notions; but his honour and truth, his strict princi- 
ples and good sense, make him a desirable acquaint- 
ance and inesthnable friend." 

Having received Balcombe's cheerful assent to 
this proposal, he left us. Wine, cigars, &c., were 
now ordered to our room. Shaler returned, ac- 
companied by two gentlemen. One by one, the 
rest dropped in, each wearing an air of empresses 
ment and respect in approaching Balcombe. White- 
head alone came in with something like the care- 
less movement between a swagger and a lounge, 
which I had seen him assume when requested by 
Shaler to vi^tch the interests of Balcombe in the 
trial. I was offended, too, at the glance he cast 
at Mrs. Balcombe, and glad her husband did not 
see it. She did ; and Whitehead must have had 
very little tact if he had not discovered that it was 
not well received. His manner underwent an in- 
stantaneous change, and he was from that moment 
polite, circumspect, and regardful of all the deco- 
rums of polished society. 

The evening passed off delightfully ; and I was 
filled with amazement at finding myself, in that 
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lemote region, in company, not only with polished 
gentlemen, but men whose extent of information 
was great, and whose reach of thought is rarely 
surpassed. The names of some of them since oc« 
cupy places in the history of the Union, and of the 
different states, which Ailly justify the estimate I 
then formed of them. 

I remember no particulars of that evening, and 
regret it. There was not much display of wit, 
and none of learning, but there were sprightliness,^ 
readiness, good sense, vividness of thought and 
force of language, such as I had rarely found. 
Baloombe talked little. He was too polite to take 
the lead in such a company of his own guests, and 
he could not talk without doing so. I do not mean 
to say that he was the first man there ; but such 
was his style of talk. He conversed rather with 
his own thoughts than with those of others. Was 
tlus habit formed in solitude ? Perhaps so. And 
from long association with those who looked to 
him alone for light. To all such it was poured 
out as a spontaneous emanation. But I now saw 
plainly that in a drawingrooni he might seem dull. 
The give add take of flippant chitchat he had no 
talent for. Oooe or twice he threw off in his own 
peculiar styie, and I then saw that he justified ia 
the estimation of his hearers, the favourable rep- 
resentations which Shaler bad doubtless made of 
him. 

Wlien we were alone, I expressed to Balcombe 
my surprise at seeing an amount of talent in that 

o2 
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remote country, so vastly disproportioned to its 
total population. 

«• The remoteness of the country," said he, " ex- 
plains the phenomenon. There is no article of 
value so easy of transportation as talent. Hence 
we have more of it than of more bulky and less 
valuable articles. I asked for herrings for supper, 
and wa9 told they are never brought here; but 
here, you see, are raisins, almonds, and olives, to 
our Madeira and Champagne. To have come 
here, too, as early as these gentlemen did, implies 
energy, and energy is talent, and the parent of 
talent. Few fools have sense enough to lose their 
way to such a distance from home. But that is 
not aJL Men's minds are whetted against each 
other, ' as iron sharpeneth iron ;' and though tnen 
here are fewer, their collisions are more frequent, 
of more importance and violence. Hence a man 
learns here what he will learn nowhere else so 
well. He learns to t^ke care of himself and to 
think for himself. One of the gentlemen who has 
just left us is about to return to his native state, 
having found this theatre, I presume, too narrow 
for him. And so it undoubtedly is for the per^ 
formafice of his part in the drama of life, but not 
for the study and rehearsal of it. Nor does ^he 
think so. 

" I have been here,** said he, " five years, and 
am five thousand dollars poorer than I came ; but 
I have wasted neither time nor money. How 
comes it I know aoti but 
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* There's wit here, ye'U get here 
You'll find nae ither where.' 

" He said rightly, and I make no doubt that that 
gentleman carries with him powers acquired here 
by which he will at once break down the barriers 
that formerly obstructed the path of his ambition. 
And there is another cause of the phenomenon you 
observe. Talent is ambitious. It is impatient of 
a second place in society. Talent of the very first 
order stands its ground and fights its way up to 
the first place on a lofty theatre. It aspires to be 
great among the great. Inferior talent, but still 
respectable, is often driven by this impatience to 
seek easier triumphs, and is content to be great 
among the little. Hence you find here many very 
efiicient men, many men of very considerable pow- 
ers and acquirements. But you will see few of 
the very first order ; for if such, mistaking them- 
selves, should come here in youth, they will go 
away as soon as they discover their mistake." 

We were at length afloat on the Mississippi, 
which, below St. Louis, retains all the turbulent 
appearance of the Missouri, enlarging itself in 
breadth and depth. As I looked down from the 
deck of the boat on the turbid thick water, boiling 
up continually from the bottom in surges that 
break the surface, and spread like the head of a 
cauliflower, I was awfully reminded of John's say- 
ing that the Missouri never lets go a man that falls 
in with his clothes on. I felt all the force of By- 
ron's expression,^ a hell of waters/' applied by him 
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to a different appearance, but surely never more 
applicable than to this. I was impatient to be on 
the tranquil bosom of the Ohio, and felt a good 
deal of the awe that displayed itself in Mrs. Bal- 
combe's countenance. 

The first evening was chiefly occupied in ma- 
king ourselves at home. The captain, a manly 
and civil man, was particularly polite to Balcombe 
and myself. Every arrangement was made to our 
satisfaction ; and we went to our berths in health, 
spirits, and comfort, and full of hope. 

On waking in the morning I had the mortifica- 
tion to find that we had lain all night at St. Gene- 
vieve. Leaving that place, there seemed no end 
to the occasions which offered for touching at dif- 
ferent points on the Missouri side of the river. I 
was vexed, too, at a chang^e in the captain's deport- 
ment. I could obtain no answer to any inquiry, 
and to Balcombe bis manner was yet more repul- 
sive. The passengers, I thought, treated us with 
scant courtesy, and my ^tuation on the whole Was 
quite uncomfortable. I saw that Balcombe re- 
marked the same things, and that they only drew 
from him a quiet and somewhat humorous smile; 
My impatience, however, was not to be governed ; 
and seeing the boat rounding-to at the little village 
of Bainbridge, I expressed my vexation in the hear- 
ing of the captain, who said significantly, 

'' You and your friends^ sir, seem in a great hurry 
to get out of Missouri." 

I looked at Balcombe, who heard this» and was 
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surprised to see the same smile still on his face. 
He took me to the table, and opening the register 
which lay there, turned to the list of passengers in 
a trip made about a month before, and pointed to 
the name of Edward Montague. 

" Good God T' said I, ** is it possible that wretch 
has prepared any trouble for us here ?" 

" It would be perfectly in character," said Bal- 
combe, and turned away. 

We stopped but a few moments, and presently 
touched again at Cape Girardeau. 

" I don't think," said the captain, " you'll have 
to complain of any more stops after this." 

'' As he said this, passing me to go on shore, I 
thought I saw something like a sneer on his coun- 
tenance. He was gone half an hour, and came 
back accompanied by several men. Pointing to 
Balcombe and Keizer, he said, '^ These are the 
men;" and they were instantly arrested. Bal- 
combe asked for the warrant. It was shown him. 
The affidavit. It was presented, and ^proved to be 
a duplicate of that affidavit of Montague's of which 
I had a copy. 

*' Is the justice who issued this warrant present 1" 
said Balcombe. 

*' He is," said the constable, pointmg to one of 
the new comers. 

" I will thank you to read that paper, sir," said 
Balcombe, handing a record of his acquittal, duly 
authenticated. 

The justice, the constable, and the captain, all 
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looked St it with an air of dnitatisfaction. At last 
the justice said, 

'* Welly I suppose it mast be so. As to bow the 
jmy got over the facts mentioned in that affidavits 
it's no business of mine. So 1 suppose I must 
withdraw the warrant," 

^* Will you have the goodness," said Balcombe^ 
** to look over this other paper 1^ 

The justice did so, and his countenance changed 
Instantly. 

" This is all right,* said he. *• I know Shaler ; 
this is his handwriting ; and he's never the man to 
think a case against him unless its very clear." 
. The captain now looked over the paper, and 
turning to Balcombe, apobgized with great ear- 
nestness for the indignity offered him. Then ad- 
dressing himself to the company, he explained that 
Montague, on coming aboard, had placed the affi- 
davit in his bands, to be used, as he said, if neces- 
sary, in preventing the escape of two of the most 
artful men on earth. 

He had made a merit, it seems, of his reluctance 
to appear against Balcombe, who had been a friend 
in early youth; but said that the appearance of 
Keizer in St. Louis, flying from justice, had awa- 
kened him to a juster sense of his duty to his coun- 
try. The captain now, by Balcombe's permission, 
read aloud the record of the verdict, and Shaler's 
affidavit, certified by the clerk of St. Louis county, 
setting forth the whole afiair, and his late relation 
to the parties, in their true light. Saving gone 
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had taken that office on himself as a proof of his 
concern at what had ;pas8ed,'«Dd expressed a hcqie 
that it was ^rgiven. Baloombe assored him that 
it was, and that he had mot been at all sarprised at 
what had passed, ;as was manife^d by his spr&- 
caution in priocuriDg those papers* His knowledge 
of JfoQtagiae had taiigbt hitn, he Baid, iihat thene 
could be no safety but in beliewmg of him all jorts 
of evil, and guarding against all sorts of mischief. 

I now expressed my concern at this new outrage 
to the feelings of Mrs. Balcombe ; but he said he 
had put her on her guard. He had seen Mon- 
tague's name, and marked the changed demeanour 
of the captain and company on finding ours. He 
knew that a proper occasion for explanation would 
offer, though he had not anticipated the nature of 
it He had awaited it patiently, and charged his 
wife to keep her cabin till all was over. 

He now went to her, and I was asked to give 
the history of his adventiire. This I did to the 
whole assembled company. Its effect was to make 
Balcombe the lion of the day ; and even John, who 
had been filinking about in his inconvenient broad- 
cloth, and looking as sheepish as if he thought 
everybody was observing his dress, became a man 
of consequence. It was soon found that he had 
been where few had been, and seen what few had 
seen ; and be was a perfect oracle among the 
younger passengers, on die subject of bears, and 
buffaloes, and wolves, and wild horses, and salt 
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mountains, and, above all, of Indians. He bad 
killed his man, he bad taken scalps, and nothing 
but the loss of bis own could have made him a 
man of more consequence than be was. I was 
afraid so much attention might make him foolishly 
vain ; but there was no such danger. John had 
not enough respect for those to whom tales of 
manhood, as he called it, were new and strange, to 
be flattered by their notice. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Of all mon, saying Syllathe manalayer, 

Who passes for in life and death most lucky, 

Of the great names that in our faces stare, 

The General Boon, backwoodsman of Kentucky, ' 

Was happiest among mortals anywhere. 

Btboit. 

The character of Balcombe's adventure was 
such as to make him a favourite with the ladies, 
and to give him the entre6 of their cabin. In this 
arrangement I was easily included, and we passed 
many of the hours of our long voyage in pleasant 
conversation with them. Frequently, too, we 
used our privilege as the means of securing us a 
pleasant seat on the stern gallery of the boat, where 
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we cduld converse without iDterraptioii^ Here 
Salcombe bccasionallv entertained me with histo- 
riesof his wild adventures on the Spanish frontier, 
during the tumultuous occurrences of Taledo's in* 
snrrectioD, in which he had taken a part. I could 
not help remarking my surprise that he had ever 
returned to peaceful life, instead of endii^ his 
days in scenes so rife with pleasurable exdtem^it, 
and to which hjs peculiar talents so well fitted 
him. 

« You are mistaken there, WHliam," said be ; '* I 
have little doubt I should have been now roaming 
the wilderness in quest of adventures, had I not 
been deficient in an indispensable fiiculty.'' 

«Whati8that?''saWL 

** I believe,''* he replied, ^ the phrenolc^sts call 
it the organ of locality. I have no recollection of 
l^ace. It W9» this defect that cansed the loss of 
life in the action I detailed to you in Missouri. 
Had I seen the ground, which I had traversed 
times without number, with the mind's eye, as I saw 
it on the spot, I have little doubt I should have given 
the captain such timely advice as would have 
saved him and his then. All that I can do is to 
look with a soldier's eye on what is actually before 
me. But to remember places exactly as they are, 
and to recognise them when I see them, is not 
given to me. That is the faculty of these pilots. 
When their watch comes, they rouse themselves, 
look out, and know at once where they are. Kei« 
zer has it. Turn Um into the hills here, and he 

VOL. n. — H 
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would come back to the river as certainly and 
directly as a stone falls to the earth. On reaching 
it, too, he would know at a glance whether he had 
ever been there before. 

** It was this that made Daniel Boon so remark* 
able a man. He was otherwise distinguished for 
nothing but a strange compound of quiet and rest- 
lessness. He loved solitude, and was one of the 
mildest and most peaceable men I ever knew." 

" You knew him, then ?*' 

" Oh yes ; very well. He is now living not very 
far from me in Missouri. I could tell you instances 
in which this faculty has displayed itself in a man- 
ner that really seemed miraculous.** 

He went on to speak of these, and mentioned 
one which I hope the reader will 'pardon nie for 
detailing. Coming to me from the lips of an eye-- 
witness, I regard it as authentic enough to deserve 
a place in my story. ' 

** Forty years ago," said Balcombe, "Daniel 
Boon was much employed to make locations of 
land in Kentucky. Being in the midst of danger, 
he was obliged to devise means to fix the locality 
of each tract without marking lines around it. His 
plan was to mark a corner, declare the quantity, 
and that it was laid off in a square, the diagonal 
of which was in a given direction. Nothing could 
be more precise than this ; it identified the land as 
certainly as a mathematical point. The difliculty 
was to find the corner tree, where its place was 
not indicated by notorious natural objects. 
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** This difficulty brought many of Boon's loca- 
tions into dispute. He had made some such in a 
part of the country in which ten years ago there 
were still but few inhabitants, and which he had 
not visited for thirty years. About that time they 
became a subject of litigation. I had purchased 
one of them. Colonel Boon lived at a distance, 
and was very old. Joining with those circum- 
stanced like myself, we raised a sum of money 
sufficient to compensate him for his long journey. 
Our title to something was indisputable — but what 
was it 7 Our locations were the oldest in the coun* 
try, and all others must give way to them — but 
where were they? These questions he alone 
could answer. 

** Having drawn him from his distant home, all 
concerned travelled with him to the part of the 
country where the lands were said to lie. Our 
first object was to find the corner of a friend of 
mine. The old man went to the nearest of the 
old stations, as they were called, and from thence 
set out, followed by the rest of us. Our care was 
to observe, but not to interrupt him. We trusted 
faim as the sportsman trusts his pointer. He took 
his course, and travelled many miles into the wil- 
derness, apparently musing, and closely observing 
every object. Towards the close of the day he 
was seen to stop, look around, and meditate with 
an air of long abstraction. At length, speaking 
rather to himself than to us, he said, in short sen- 
tences, pausing and musing between, 
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^ ' I know this place^ The night before I estab^ 
lished that corner I camped here. It mined that 
day, and two of my men, when they shot 'off their 
rifles to clean them, fired them at a -mark on a 
beech tree, somewhere there.' 

^ He pointed as he said this, and we, foltowing 
the direction of his hand, found a beech, on the 
bark of which were two small round swelling 
spots, near enough to each other to have been 
made by shots fired at the same mark. We cut 
into the tree, and found two ballls/ Thfe wrings in 
the wood showed that the wounds bad been given 
in the same year in which the location was made. 
Now, 1 assure you I saw nothing in that spot by 
which I could have distinguished it from a hutfi^ 
dred I had passed that day* 

'^ At length we moved on, and in half a mile 
reiached a little open space, perhaps twenty or 
thirty yards across. Here again Boon stopped, 
and again speaking as befi>r6; said^ >:;/:-- 

•** I know this place. We stopped here to dry 
our blankets and get our breakfasts. John Hen- 
derson marked his name on one of these trees. 
While we staid here Andrew Jones went out and 
shot a deer close by. The corner is about two 
miles from here.' 

'* As soon as this was said we began to look for 
Henderson's name, but we looked in vain* • 'We 
then took the course indicated by the old iiia&,«to 
see if we could find any tracb of Jones j -and we 
actually found his initials A. J. on a tx^e. We 
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now resumed our search for the other name. 
There stood, on the margin of the open space, the 
remains of a tree, the top of which had been 
broken off, ten or twelve feet from the ground. 
The trunk was decayed and covered with moss. 
This was now stripped off, and beneath was the 
name of John Henderson, at full length. The old 
man now resumed his course, and, plunging into 
the forest, brought us, in two or three miles, to a 
tree, answering, point by point, to the description 
in his entry of location.* 

<^ It is this faculty," continued Balcombe, ** which 
makes the boundless waste of forest or prairie 
familiar as the home of his childhood, that qualifies 
a man to excel in the wild enterprises to which 
I was too prone. Wanting it, I was forced to use 
those who possessed it. There is my man John, 
whom I caught young, (for he was a boy at the 
time,) and tamed to my uses. He was to me, in 
this respect, what the horse is to the man. But I 
could not always have him with me ; and alone I 
was a fool, and no match for a native centaur of 
the wild.'' 

I could fill a volume with strange and interesting 
narratives with which Balcombe amused me, du- 
ring our long though rapid journey. The journey 
itself was not without incident, but only such as 
can hardly fail to happen to every traveller in a 

* The reader is assured that this account is given , (excepting 
names, which are not remembered,) exactly as the writer received 
it from an eyewitness of unquestioned veracity. 
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route of a thousand miles. But every one may 
make the same trip for himself ; and, among our 
people^ roaming like Tartars over this vast conti* 
aeoty there are few who have not made or will not 
make it. But the adventures I have detailed, and 
those which yet remain to be told, are such as do 
not happen to every man ; and no man would en- 
counter them by choice. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The toils are pitdied and the stakea are set ; 

^ £yar sing meiri^, merrily ; 
The bows they bend and the knures they whet. 
Hunters live so cheerily. 

It was a stag, a stag of ten, 

Bearing his branches sturdily ; 
He eaina stately down the g]en« 

Ever sing hardily, hardily. 



He had an eye and he could heed. 



ScoiT. 



On our arrival at Wheeling we lost no time in 
securing our seats in the stage, and prepared to 
proceed on our journey the same evening. It was 
amusing to see how John, who never in his life 
had been so long pent up before, crawled out of his 
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confinement, looking for all the world like a bagged 
fox. Not even when be came in from his forced 
march to the Sac River, had I seen him so com- 
pletely worn out and divested of his enef gy. He 
yawned and stretched his limbs, and looked around 
on the houses and people, as on things of no inter- 
est to him. At last he lazily raised his rifle, and 
fixing his eye on the head of a nail in the wreck of 
an old flat boat, drove it through the plank. He 
said nothing, and did not even smile, but I saw by 
a twinkle of his black eye that he was waking up. 

*' If that had been a squirrel's eye, John !" 
said I. 

'^ Ah, Lord I Mr. Napier, if I could only take a 
torn through these hills for a day or two, I'd show 
you something better than squirrels." 

** What would that be ?" 

••Bear meat," he replied. 

" Would you expect to find bears in a country 
so populous as this ?" 

^It's mighty hard to drive the bear out of sueh 
a rough country as this ; and as to the people, that 
makes no odds if they an't of the right sort I 
dare say they don't know there's a bear in the 
country." 

** And why do you think there is ?" 

" I see plenty of sign, sir, along the river where 
we stop to get wood, and there's a fine beech 
mast this year, and the bears are busy lapping 
now, as boys in a cherry tree." 

•* Lapping !" said I ; *« what's that ?" 
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*^ Why, you see, sir, a bear has got hands almost 
^ like a man, and when he gets up in a tree he's ao 
heavy he can't go out on the branches, and the 
creature's amazing strong, so he gets hold of them 
and pulls them in, or maybe breaks them off; and 
that's what we call lapping. So you see, sir, when 
we find the branches lying about in the woods, we 
know there's bears about ; and when we see the 
marks of their nails on the smooth bark of the 
beech trees, then we stop and listen every now and 
then ; and presently we hear snap^ snap^ and it's 
sure to be a bear up a tree." 

^ I suppose you have him safe enough," said I, 
** when you catch him there." 

" Not always, sir ; if he sees you or hears you 
coming before you get a shoot at him, he's mighty, 
apt to be off, unless you have a dog to stop him." 

*^ I have been told," said I, '' that they climb like 
sailors, but are awkward in coming down." 

" I God I" said John, " they don't stand on climb- 
ing at such times. If the tree is one hundred feet 
high, the fellow just lets go all holds, and claps his 
head between his arms and rolls himself as round 
as a hoop, and down he comes like a hairy worm. 
Lord I if 1 have not seen them fall on a steep hill- 
side, and roll away to the bottom just the same as 
a wagon wheel." 

" Does it never kill them ?" asked I. 

<* Lord ! no, sir. It does not even bruise them. 
You see, sir, the fleece saves them." 
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'* But their fleece is not so thick as that of a 
sheep, and such a fall would kill a sheep." 

John looked at me a moment in some perplex* 
ity, and then laughing said, 

^' Oh, you are thinking about the fur, but I don't 
mean that. What we call the fleece is the hard 
coat of fat outside like a hog, maybe three ot four 
inches thick. You cannot hurt a fat hog if you hit 
him in the body ; and the fleece of a bear will stop 
a ball if your powder and all are not very good. 
And you see, sir, when we are away out of the 
settlements, and bears are plenty, we cannot bring 
in all we kill, so. we just take the skins and 
fleeces." 

When we took our places in the stage, John, 
whose rifle would have been in the way in the 
body of the coach, gladly seated himself beside the 
driver ; and as he was perfectly at home with such 
characters, they were soon well acquainted. I 
could hear their voices and frequently a laugh, but 
that was all; but when we stopped to change 
horses, I saw that they were as Intimate as bro- 
thers. John, glad of employment, soon learned to 
lend a hand in gearing, and commenced the next 
stage, more than half acquainted with his new 
companion. In the body of the coach we had an 
intelligent company of communicative men, and 
were soon too much 'engaged in conversation to 
feel the want of him ; so that we hardly heard a 
word from him for a day or more. 

On reaching the Alleghany Mountain, we were 
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to pass the night (from ten to three) at a public 
house on the top. On our arrival we found supper 
ready, and having swallowed a few mouthfuls, 
were hurrying to bed, when John caught Bal- 
combe's eye, and coming near said, 

"I want to talk with you, gentlemen, where 
nobody can see us." 

" Go out, then,*' said Balcombe, " and we will 
follow you." 

He did so ; and we saw him walk off in a direc- 
tion opposite to that to the stables, where we saw 
the gleaming of lanterns, and the figures of men 
moving about John soon stopped, and we came 
up with him. 

" Colonel," said he, '• all isn't right here, Fm a 
thinking. Maybe you'd better not go on in the 
morning. But I'll just tell you all, and you'll know 
best." 

" Go on, John," said Balcombe, " and then we'll 
consult about it." 

"Well, sir," continued John, *'you see I'm 
mighty thick with all these drivers, and I tell 'em 
strange things about hunting, and Indians, and the 
like ; and I have my fun out of them, 'cause, you 
see, it an't no use to be always sticking to the 
truth, when a fellow wants to hear something sorter 
miraculous. So you see I'm a mighty man among 
them, and as it happens, I haVen't never said nothing 
about you, and they don't know as I knows you. 
So to-night, sir, when we stopped to change horses 
last time, I was setting on the dickey (I think they 
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call it) and you was in the tavern. So when the 
driver takes his seat, he opens a tin box I see them 
carry, and he takes up a paper, and holds it to the 
lantern and looks at it, and says he, 

'* ^Balcombe I Balcombe I Is there a gentleman 
of the name of Balcombe in the stage V 

" * Yes,* says I ; * do you know such a man V 

•* * No,' says he ; ' only it's a strange sort of a 
name. Which is the man V 

** • That one as wears the blanket capot,' says I. 

** So then he blows his trumpet, and the colonel 
comes out, and just stops under the lantern at the 
door, and I sees the fellow look mighty hard at 
him. And then I hears him talking to himself, and 
says he, 

" ' Balcombe 1 Balcombe I that's the very name.' 

^ So I gets to considering, and we starts off, and 
after a while says he, 

** ' An't this Mr. Balcombe from Missouri V 

" « I believe he is,' says I. 

^ So he says no more just then ; and he hadn't 
much to say nohow, but just kept a studyinglike» 
and at last says he, 

** * Do you know which way a man would go , 
from here down into Essex county in Virginia ?' 

'* 1 didn't know no more than a child, and I told 
him so; but then, thinks I, an't that where they 
say Montague's gone? So I was glad that I did 
not 4et him know that I knew the colonel, and then 
I begins and talks about the mountains, and where 
I was raised in Virginia ; and I never lets on that 
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I had ever been in Missoari in my life. And then 
I tells a heap of stories I had heard about robbing 
people on the road, and the like, and I made oat as 
if I didn't think so mighty much harm of the like 
of that ; and I tells him of a friend of mine that 
was sent to the penitentiary for robbing a stranger, 
how 'twas a pity of him, because he was such a 
clever fellow. And he didn't say much, but sorter 
let on that it was a ticklish basinass« but a smart 
jEellow might do pretty well at it anywhere close 
to the state line, where he could dodge the law. I 
canpot tell you rightly all he said, but something 
like as if a man might do a worse business some* 
tunes than just to keep still and say nothing. 

*« • How's that V says I. 

" « Why," says he, * suppose any of my friends 
was to meet us now, and want to rob the mail or 
the passengers, and you there with your rifle. Do 
you think they could not afford to give you some- 
thing handsome to keep quiet?' 

** ^ That would depend upon what they got,' says 
|. ' 'Cause I thinks I ought to share and share 
alike with them.' 

"* No,' says he, * that would not be fair ; 'cause 
you wouldn't run no risk.' 

" * Maybe so,' says I ; * but I re<;kon any of them 
would be glad to give me his share and mine too, 
before he'd let me take a crack at him.' 

** You see I didn't want to seem too anxious, 
'cause I thought he wpuld not be so apt to sui^ 
picion me, if I held out for a good bargain. But 
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he didn't say no more ; and i^hen we gets here I 
sees him and the other driver that is to go on from 
here in the morning, get together, and they had a 
heap of whispering, and T thought I heard your 
name and Montague's, and I sees 'em look right 
hard at me, and says t'other one, 

*^ * No, damn it, let him alone ; I can manage 
him.' 

" So 1 just sets my rifle down in the stall, and I 
goes away and stays a whiie, and when I comes 
back I takes it up and comes to the house. And I 
looks at the rifle, and the priming was wet, and I 
puts down the wiping stick, and when I draws it 
out that was wet too. So I put that and that to- 
gether, sir, and then I thought I'd tell you all about 
it" 

"Well, John," said Balcombe, ''a little rest 
won't hurt us ; so I'll just stop here to-morrow, 
and find out how the land lies. But how are we 
to manage this ? If we all stop, they'll find out 
that we are all travelUng together, and then they'll 
be cautious before you*" 

♦' Oh," said John, ** you can just stop because the 
madam is tiried ; and as to me, I can be the sickest 
man in half an hour that ever you seed." 

" That will do, John," said Balcombe. •* Steal 
away, then, and let us to bed." 

To bed we went, and presently we heard t great 
bustle of people running to and fro, ministering, as 
I found, to poor John, whose illness had taken a 
inost alarming aspect. In the midst of the uproar 
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] went to sleep, and was roused by the driver with 
his lantern. He knocked at the door of Balcombet 
who asked the hour. 

«* Two o'clock," was the reply,. 

** Is not that earlier than common 7" asked he. 

«'It's none too soon," said the fellow^ in a sul^ 
tone; 'Uhe drivers at the next stage say I am 
always too late." 

** I cannot help that," said Balcombe ; '' I will 
not go until three. So take yourself ofl^ and don-t 
disturb my family." 

** I shall have to leave you»" said the driver, in 
9k tone of expostulation. 

. "I suppose," said Balcombe, "that your em- 
ployer will explain why I am left." 

The man was silent for a minute, and then saidt 

" rU wait half an hour for you, sir." 

No answer. 

•* I'll wait three quarters of aft how.'* 

No answer. 

" I'll wait an hour." 

" Harkee, friend," said Balcombe ; " I mean to 
ask your employer by what right I have been dis- 
turbed at this hour of the night. Do you want roe 
to get up and discuss the matter with you? De- 
pend on it, if I do, I shall use rougher arguments 
than you like." 

This was spoken in a dry tone that was not to 
be mistaken, and the driver moved o& 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The lion preys not on carcasses. 

A QUIET night and a day of rest ensued, which 
would have been delightful but for my impatience 
to reach home. Yet that feeling had begun td 
give way to one of an opposite, but more painful 
character* The critical posture in which I had 
left affairs there, made me dread my return almost 
as much as I desired it. I felt myself borne on 
and on to my fate, by an impulse irresistible ant 
fete itself, and the very sense of which weighed 
on my spirits as ominous of a fearful doom. Such 
a feeling in its deep strong current, sweeps us 
along like the suck of a cats^ract. We listen in 
vain for the roar of the water, but tho^igh we un- 
derstand not the impulse, a dread presentiment of 
evil accompanies it. We would turn and fly, we 
know not whither or from what, but are powerless. 
We sink down and close our eyes, and yield to the 
current that may bear us to bliss or to destruction. 
I was now near enough my journey^s end to expe- 
rience all the wretchedness of this condition. I 
was impatient of rest, incapable of repose. But 
whether to move onward or backward was most 
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dreaded or most desired I did not know. Had I 
yielded to every impulse, I might have traversed 
and retraversed the same ground a hundred 
times. 

' In the morning, John made the most of a sick 
man's privilege^ and lay in bed perhaps later than 
he had ever done in his life. At last he made his 
appearance, trying to assume an air of languor, 
which the shrewd twinkle of his keen black eye 
strongly belied, and contrived to limit himself to a 
moderate breakfast, by which, however, he pro- 
fessed to be mightily refreshed. Soon after, a rude- 
looking fellow stepped in, and sitting down to the 
table, began to eat of what was left on it. At the 
moment the landlord (who was also the contractor's 
agent) entered, and expressed surprise at seeing 
him there. I soon discovered that he was the 
driver who had driven us the night before, and 
should have returned that morning. I had ob- 
served him cast an inquisitive look at John, who 
received it with an answering glance of intelli- 
gence ; but neither spoke, and John left the room^ 
after looking at Balcombe, and cutting his eye at 
the other with an expression not to be misunder- 
stood. 

" Tom," said the landlord, "how is this? Why 
are you not with your horses ?" 

" I had business the other end of the road," said 
Tom ; ** and 1 got Bill to drive for me." 

" You're a pretty fellow," said the landlord, ** to 
get such a chap as that to manage your tean^ Do 
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you think we would give you fifteen dollars a 
month, if a fellow we could get for eight would do 
as well? You are getting above your business, 
sir, and such another trick will throw you out of 
our service.** 

" For the matter of that," said the fellow, •' I don't 
care how soon you discharge me,** 

** Don't you?'* replied the landlord ; *' then, sir, 
you will drive one more trip, and by to-morrow I 
can get another in your place," 

" Not another whip do I crack in your service,* 
said Tom. " You talk about discharging me to- 
morrow, and ril discharge myself to-day ; and 
you must do the best you can.** 

" Well," said the landlord, " I suppose Bill will 
do to drive to-morrow as well as to-day," 

" Oh yes," said the ruffian, '• he^lldo wellenoughy 
only just when you want to find fault with me.'* 

"None of your insolence," said the landlord; 
" you are discharged, and your board is out ; so 
take yourself off." 

** I guess this is a tavern," said the fellow, " and 
I'll stay here just as long, as I please, and call for 
what I want. You've got money enough of mine 
to pay for it." 

There was no gainsaying this, and the fellow 
kept his seat in all the triumph of brutal insolence. 
To make it more complete, he adjourned from the 
breakfast table to the bar, to enjoy the privilege of 
drinking without responsibility to any one. 

In the mean time, Balcombe, turning over the 

i2 
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leaves of the register, asked of the landlord care- 
less questions concerning persons whose names he 
saw, and with whom he w^ acquainted. At last 
he came to that of Montague. The landlord re- 
membered him well. He had been there a month 
before; arrived Saturday night, and lay by for 
the Sabbath, being unwilling to travel on that day» 
He was a mighty quiet, good sort of a man ; bad 
spent the day in reading, and had very little to 
say, except when he heard the drivers swearing ; 
and then he talked to them so reasonably, and with 
so much benevolence, that they seemed to take to 
him, and he to them. 

'' I don't think this fellow profited much by his 
lecture," said Balcombe. 

" No," said the landlord ; ** but he was the very 
one that he had most to say to, for the fellow 
played me the same trick then, and staid here all 
day ; and ever since he will check himself in his 
oaths at times, and speak of Mr. Montague's good 
advice." 

Balcombe now proposed to me and James, that 
we should amuse ourselves with shooting our pis- 
tols at a mark. So said so done. A target was 
set up. James fired with such precision as be- 
longs to a good eye and a steady though unprac- 
tised hand ; and I, in the martinet style of one 
who has learned to fire at the word, as part of the 
education of a man of honour. Both were pretty 
good shots. As to Balcombe, his ball obeyed his 
will. He did but look at the mark ; and raising 
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his arm as carelessly as Locksley himself, the bullet 
was lodged in the mark. 

Meantime John and the driver had come to the 
place, the former leaning on his rifle, the latter 
flourishing his long whip, and blurting out an oc- 
casional oath, as if to show that he felt his inde- 
pendence and his grog. His attention was soon 
attracted to what was going on, which seemed ta 
have a sobering effect upon him. I observed a 
growing uneasiness in his manner, and he began 
to draw up to John, who took little notice of him, 
but seemed lost in admiration at the skill of Bal- 
combe. Addressing him at length he said, 

<' I say, stranger, it an't no match at all between 
you and these gentlemen ; suppose you let me try 
you a shot." 

"Agreed," said Balcombe; "will you take a 
pistol or your rifle ?" 

" I don't much care which," said John ; " but I 
should like to try my rifle against your pistol^ 
sixty yards to twenty, for a drink of grog." 

The match was soon made. Balcombe fired 
with his usual success. John snapped; and ex> 
amining his pan, found the powder wet. He now 
put down the wiping stick, and. Withdrawing that^ 
pronounced it to be wet too. The driver was near 
him at the moment^ and some words passed be- 
tween them which I could not hear. I only saw 
that John's countenance was accusing, and the 
other's deprecatory. The rifle was soon put in 
order, and then the match began. The trial of 
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skill was wonderful. Which beat I don't remen>- 
ber, except that once when B?ilcombe's pistol made 
long fire, he left room for John's ball between his 
and the mark, so that John was proclaimed victor. 
We now returned to the house and dined, whea 
Balcombe, going to his room, ordered up the for* 
feited liquor, and sent for John to join us in drink- 
ing it. As soon as we were seated, 

•* Well, John," said Balcombe, " how did the 
physic work ?" 

••Oh, prime, sir!" said John. "That fellow 
don't think there's your match upon earth, except 
it be me," 

** Well, what does he say to it T" 

^ Ob, I've been honeying him up all the mornings 
and talking about what business he'll go at next, 
and I sorter put him in mind of what he was talk- 
ing about last night ; and he seemed sorter soiand 
sorter not so; like he wanted to talk and was 
afraid. So when he seed you a shooting, maybe 
it didn't make him open his eyes; and every now 
and then I could see him scringe, like he thought 
the bullet was in him. And when I told him I 
could shoot as well as you, he pretended to ihake 
light of it, but then he followed me and looked 
mighty anxiouslike. The creature had forgot about 
wetting the powder, and when the rifle snapped he 
looked right innocent till I found out what was the 
matter. And with that I looks right hard at him, 
and says I, 

•• ' ril tell you what it is, stranger ; you don't 
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Start me from here to-morrow morning with a wet 
load in my gun.' Lord I if he didn't look guilty I 
don't know. • And I reckon/ says I, * you think I 
don't know what you were after down the road 
before day this morning.' 

** ' Hush 1 hiish !' says he, * don't say a word and 
I'll tell you all about it.' 

'' So with that I cracks away, and he thought 1 
beat you, 'cause you did not say your pistol blowed, 
and just gave it up so. So then we goes to the 
stable together, and says I, 
" * What is that you are going to tell me V 
^* And he sorter hummed and hawed about it, 
and says I, 

** * Stranger, you see it's just so : if you've any- 
thing to tell me, tell it ; if not, its all one to me. 
I can take care of myself I reckon.' 

" Then he looks right dubious, and says^ he, 
" • Did you hear me and Joe talking last night V 
" Says I, 

" * If / didn't, I reckon my gun did when I set 
it there in the stall. And I reckon,' says I, « it will 
take a smarter fellow than Joe to manage me, and 
I with both eyes wide open.' 
" And with that says he, 
" ' I wish Joe was here, 'cause I haven't got no 
right to speak too plain without his leave, espe- 
cially after he told me not ; but,' says he, * you 
come down to the stable after supper and we'll 
see about it.' 
*' So I agreed, and then I come away." 
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^ Well, John," said Baloombe, '* now go to sleep 
if you can, and sleep till supper, abd I'll do so too, 
because we must not sleep any more afterward. 
When everybody else is asleep, come to my room, 
and then you can tell me all about it. As tq you, 
boys, new flints and dry powder, and wait for the 
word of command. I donl want to weary you, 
and you can trust me." 

I heard no more of the matter until next morn- 
ing. There happened to be no one in the stage 
but our party and one other, whom I could not 
distinguish in the dark. He had already taken his 
place on the back seat, when Balcombe banded in 
his wife. 

*< As we are going down the mountain," said she, 
« I will sit in front." 

She did so ; and Balcombe placing himself by 
her side, I took the opposite corner on the same 
seat. The stranger fronted me, and James was 
vis a ms to Mrs. Balcombe. John, as usual, rode 
with the driver. We went off at a rapid rate, but 
presently slackened our speed at a moderate rise. 
Balcombe now said, 

•* Are your arms in order, Jai^es ? and your's, 
William ? Is your powder dry V* 

We both replied that we had examined all a few 
minutes before, and all was right. 

"Theta," continued Balcombe, "take each of 
you a pistol in one hand and a dirk in the other. 
Now if the carriage stops before we reach the end 
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of our sti^ge^ do both of you both shootand stab 
the fellow that sits in that corner/' 

Then dropping the little window at the driver's 
back, which was just behind his own head, he 
said, 

** You can drire, John, and must be in readiness 
to catch the reins if the driver falls from his seat. 
And you, driver, take notice: I have a pistol 
pointed at your back that never misses fire. If 
any ruffians attack the stage, as was done yester« 
day morning, and you suffer the horses to stop a 
moment, I will shoot you through the body ; and 
do you, John, shoot down any man that attempts 
to stop the horses/ and drive on. And now^ boys^ 
all of you remember the watchword, * Deliberate 
promptitude.'" 

This formidable arrangement, which; gave me 
for the first time a precise view of our situaidoi^ 
was heard in silence by the driver and ihis con* 
federate. 

" Move on quietly," said Balcombe ; ^'^keep your 
horses hard in hand until we come to the point of 
attack, for your life depends on their having mettle 
enough to break away from anybody who may 
try to stc^ them." 

He was obeyed to the letter ; and we descended 
the mountain at a moderate trot. At one of those 
short sharp rises, which everywhere break the 
slope of the Alleghany, we fell into a walk, and 
had not ascended a hundred yards before we heard 
the driver say, 
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** Get away, you damned fools ; will you never 
quit trying to scare people V 

At the same moment the lash rung loud and 
sharp, and the horses, after a momentary check, 
dashed away up the hill at a gallop. We now 
moved on with speed to the next stage, where 
Balcombe, with a sharp reprimand, dismissed the 
ruffians. 

'* I will not take the trouble," said he, ^' to prose- 
cute you for conspiring against my life. I don't 
belong to your state, nor care not for offences 
against her laws, and I have no malice against you. 
But tell me, before we part, what was that scoun- 
drel to have given you ?" 

The men looked at each other, and at last Tom 
answered, 

^* I suppose it an't no use to try and keep it a 
secret now. It was a thousand dollars a piece." 

** And did he agree to take your word?" 

"No, sir; we were to carry the waybill, with 
your name upon it He said the newspapers would 
tell him all the rest of the story." 

" Where to ?" 

" To Essex county, sir." 

"Enough," said Balcombe. "I never thought 
that wretch could make himself so formidable as 
to be an object of anything but contempt But his 
craft and indefatigable malignity begin to entitle 
him to my resentment I hope it may have time 
to cool before I meet him. I should hardly allow 
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the canting hypocrite time to say bis prayers just 
now.** 

As we pursued our journey, Balcombe told me 
that Joe, at Tom's instance, had consented to take 
John into the plot. Tom was to take his place by 
Balcombe's side, and at a proper moment stab him 
in the bustle, and escape. John was to wet our 
powder ; and Balcombe being out of the way, the 
rest were to be robbed, and taken on to the end of 
the stage. ' 

•* But what," said I, " did you mean by what 
you said about the stopping of the stage yesterday 
morning ?*' 

" I forgot," said Balcombe, '• that you did not 
know that. The eastern stage came in after you 
went to bed, and I learned that the passengers had 
heard from those who went down yesterday, that 
they had been stopped, as I suppose, at the place 
where we were beset.** 

This was the last adventure of our journey 
worth recording. Passing by all minor occur- 
rences, I hasten to the scene of those events on 
which the happiness of my future life depended. 
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CHAPTER X. 

«< The finking of the heut, 
The failing sight, in whicb the light of heaven 
Toms all to blackness, whose disastrous gloom 
O'ershadows nature's face ! Oh ! this it is to love ; 
To hope ; the sickening hope that lives in fear ; 
The fear that paints a rival throned in bliss, 
And tells of charms profimed, and plighted ftith 
IrroYooable.'' 

We reached Baltimore and Washington in safely 
^without any other adventure. At Alexandria Bal- 
combe hired a carriage, in which he conveyed liis 
wife to the house of her friends in Fauquier. I 
passed on to Fredericksburg, and thence to my 
mother's residence in King and Queen, where 
Balcombe promised to join me the day after my 
arrival. 

I shall not endeavour to paint my feelings during 
this solitary journey. Solitary it was ; for though 
in the public stage, my mind, missing the excite- 
ment of Balcombe's conversation, sunk into a sort 
of collapse, which made me alike incapable of con- 
versing with strangers, and sustaining my own 
spirits under the crushing weight of my forebo- 
dings. I had now been absent from home more 
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than three months. Not knowing where to direct, 
my friends liad never written to me, and I knew 
nothing of what had passed in the mean time. But 
I had ground for fearful apprehensions. Ann had 
forbidden me to think of her except as a sister. 
Howard, after a long course of well directed and 
not unacceptable attention, had given notice that 
he was about to return for the purpose of pressing 
his suit, which had been neither accepted nor re- 
jected; and with all tlie advantages of* birth and 
fortune, a handsome person, fine manners, and a 
high character for talent and honour, had been 
doubtless urging it during my absence. My heart 
sickened at these thoughts ; and as I approached 
the place where I was to learn definitely whether 
my fears were well founded, I was half tempted 
to turn my back on my friends, to find my way 
again to the wilderness from which I had just 
emerged, and lose in a life of adventure a sense 
of the insufferable wretchedness that oppressed 
me. 

Between twenty and thirty miles south of Fred- 
ericksburg, I left the stage, and hiring a horse, 
turned down eastwardly into King and Queen.^ 
Here, in the house which had once been my father's, 
lived my poor mother, in virtue of an arrangement 
with the creditors, which authorized her to retain 
possession until the end of the year. Here were 
my sisters, and here, unless she had already be- 
come the mistress of Howard's affluent fortune, 
was my meek and gentle Ann. In the neighbour- 
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hood was Oakwood, one only of the princely habi- 
tations of which Howard was master ; and here 
my phrensied imagination saw Ann presiding over 
the hospitalities of a season of nuptial festivities. 
If a solitary seaman, shipwrecked on a desolate 
and barren coast, could envy the feelings with 
which I now approached the scenes of my youth, 
there must be a misery in exile which I have never 
conceived. 

I was now but a few miles from home, when I 
met a negro whom I had known from my boyhood 
as the body servant of one of the neighbours. He 
stopped his horse as soon as he came up to me, 
and looking me in the face exclaimed, 

^ Why, Lord bless my soul ! Mass William, is 
^hat you ? I mighty glad to see you, sk ; and they 
been looking and waiting for you at home ever so 
long.'' 

" How are they all, Jack ?" said I, in a tone that 
sounded fearfully in my own ears. It was the 
voice of anticipated desolation and wretchedness, 
which seemed ominous of the fulfilment of my 
fears. 

" All mighty well, sir," said Jack, " and been 
looking for you every day. Master sent me there 
yesterday, sir, and I seed 'em all ; Mrs. Napier, 
and the young ladies, and Mr. Howard and all." 

When I recollect the feeling that came over me 
as I heard these last words, I only wonder that I 
did not fall to the earth and die. They who have 
experienced the same will understand me. They 
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who have not, never will, until they feel their own 
hearts withering under such an intimation as the 
name of Howard, thus used, conveyed to my mind. 
I could not repeat it. 

*• Mr. Howard r said I, faintly. 

"Yes, sir; Mr. Howard. Don't you know,'* 
said Jack, with a knowing grin, *' Miss Margaret 
Howard's brother, sir. The gentleman they say 
is going to marry Miss Ann. He there, sir, and 
Miss Margaret too; but lady's me! Mass Wil- 
liam, travelling don't agree with you. You look 
mighty badly, sir. You been sick, sir T" 

" No, Jack, no," said I, recovering myself, re- 
lieved as I was by words which, had they been 
spoken first instead of last, would have hardly been 
less appalling than those which had blanched my 
cheek. ** The gentleman they say is going to marry 
Miss Ann.^ Had any man uttered these words 
five minutes before, I should have felt inclined to 
kill him. As it was, I was ready to hug the good- 
hearted greasy blackamoor to my heart. 

I passed on, elate with hope. Stich hope as could 
be found in the realization of the worst fears I 
had ever permitted to enter into my mind, until 
the moment before I met the negro. Yet it was 
hope, at least for a few moments ; but presently 
subsided again, not into despair, but despondency. 

At length I reached the end of my journey. I 
approached the house unnoticed. I saw no one. 
I secured my horse, and slowly and sadly walked 
to the open door. As 1 entered, ** all things reeled 
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around me." All was still. I heard no voice ; I 
heard no step. The nearest door was that of the 
drawingroom. I entered. On a sofa sat Ann, 
and by her side was Howard. He held her hand, 
and bent over her with an air of earnest tender- 
ness. Her head hung down, and her eyes seemed 
fixed in the same direction. She did not look up; 
perhaps she did not hear me. He did. He raised 
his head with an exclamation of pleased surprise ; 
he uttered my name, and with extended hand he 
advanced towards me. I gave him mine, and in 
doing so took my eyes from Ann. Before I could 
turn them again she was in my arms. A wild 
scream of delight was all I heard. All I felt was 
that I once more held her to my bosom, and that 
her very heart was poured into it in a torrent of 
tears. I was conscious of nothing else till she dis« 
engaged herself, and, recovering her recollection, 
drew back, and with a timid glance at Howard, 
sank into a chair, while alternate blushes and pale- 
ness chased each other over her quivering fea- 
tures. At this moment Jane entered. I could not 
help perceiving that her joy at seeing me did not 
so entirely occupy her mind as to prevent a glance 
which seemed to cast rebuke upon Ann. Indeed 
her manner to me was constrained ; but I pres- 
ently forgot it in the long embrace of maternal 
tenderness, and in the artless endearments of my 
younger sister Laura. I now looked around for 
Howard ; but with the delicacy of a perfect gen- 
tleman, as he was, he had left the room. I turned 
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my eyes again on Ann. She sat with her's fixed 
on her handkerchief, at the edge of which she was 
pulling. Her blushes had passed away, except 
one long line of brightness, extending like the track 
of a meteor across her cheek to her ear, which still 
glowed with the fervour of her feelings. I gazed 
on her. She looked up. Her eye met mine, and 
glanced timidly to Jane. I followed it, and met 
the same cold look of inexorable decorum, which 
had rebuked what she called the glaring impropri- 
ety of my declaration of love to Ann. 

A half hour passed speedily in the rapid inter- 
change of those inquiries which i^lways attend the 
meetings of long-absent friends. At the end of 
this time, Howard reappeared, leading his sister^ 
bonneted and cloaked. He had ordered his car- 
riage, and came in to take leave, saying he would 
see us again when the fervour of our mutual greet- 
ings should have subsided^ His sister welcomed 
me with cordial dignity, while a slight blush man- 
tled her cheek. Again involuntarily I looked to 
Jane. Her eye was bent on Miss Howard, with 
an expression of searching eagerness, which sud- 
denly quailed, and she looked down embarrassed 
and vexed. I turned, and saw the cause in some 
slight indignation which displayed itself in Miss 
Howard's countenance as she withdrew her glance 
from my sister. A few inquiries followed after 
my health and adventures, and the young people 
took leave. 

In this scene I found ample food' for conjecture 
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and meditation. It now seenned to me that my 
intercourse with Balcombe, and the habitual excite- 
ment of whatever faculty of observation I pos- 
sessed, during the scenes of the last two months^ 
had endued me with a perspicacity to which I had 
before been a stranger. No doubt such things had 
passed in my presence before ; but I had marked 
them not. But I had marked enough to remember 
that on no former occasion had any tenderness or 
caress of mine tinged with the slightest flush the 
marble whiteness of Ann's cheek. Never before 
in my presence, and while I spoke, had her eyes 
sought the ground. No. They had always dwelt 
in calm tranquillity upon my face, with an expres- 
sion differing from that of i»y sisters only because 
she was much more gentle, more tender than they. 
But I had no time to prosecute such trains of 
thought; yet I was cheered and revived under 
their influence. My despondency was so far dis- 
sipated as to enable me to- converse freely, and I 
lost no time in giving my friends a hasty outline of 
my adventures. When I came to speak of Bal- 
combe, my mother recollected the name as that of 
one she had heard of but never seen ; of whom she 
had not thought for many years, but of whom she 
was sure she had beard my grandfather speak in 
the highest terms. While I told of his prompt 
and efficient kindness, his high endowments, and 
the generous devotion with which he had periled 
life and honour in my service, the gratitude of uij 
mother and Laura knew no bounds. Jane, too, 
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expressed the same sentiment in the strongest 
terms ; but her look was often abstracted, as that 
of one calculating consequences, and estimating 
the influence of every occurrence on some precon- 
ceived scheme, Ann by degrees withdrew her • 
eyes from the figures on the carpet, and a tear 
stole from them as I told of the tender interest 
he had expressed in her who had been his pet and 
plaything. I taught them to expect to see him the 
next day, and proposed to fill up the interval with 
a more detailed narrative of the events which I 
now hastily sketched, 

I was anxious to prepare Ann to meet him as a 
friend worthy of all her confidence. I trusted to 
him to detect the secret of her heart. I depended 
on his address to make her acquainted with it. In 
her present defenceless condition, having no male 
friend, no protector but myself, nothing could ex- 
cuse me for again addressing her on the subject of 
my love, until I should feel a reasonable assurance 
that my addresses would not be unacceptable. But 
I knew that he would need no hint from me, and I 
felt assured that he would manage his inquisition 
into the state of her heart so as not to shock, to 
alarm, or offend. When we separated for the 
night, I perceived that she again manifested some 
feeling which I had never observed before, as she 
held up her lip for the brother's kiss, with which 
from childhood we had always parted at that hour. 
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CHAPTER XL 

In that deep midnight of the mind 

And that internal strife of heart, 
When, dreading to be deemed too kind, 

The weak despair, the cold depart. 
When fortune changed, and love fled far, 

And hatred's shafts flew thick and fast, 
Thou wert the solitary star, 

That rose, and set not to the last. 

Btron. 

In the morning I resumed my narrative, and 
successfully accomplished my purpose of impress- 
ing her mind with admiration for Balcombe, and 
confidence in his friendship. In the afternooa 
Balcombe came, accompanied by Keizer and 
James. He had dissuaded the latter fi^om hurry- 
ing directly home, because he had been unwilling 
to trust so raw a youth to cope alone with Mon- 
tague, and because he wished to come upon him 
unexpectedly. The time lost was of little conse- 
quence. If Mary held him at bay, she would still 
await the appearance of her brother. If he had 
already carried his point, James's presence there 
could do no good. But we had no doubt that the 
approach of Balcombe (should Montague be ap- 
prized of it) would hurry him to some or any act 
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of desperation ; and, beiag now so near Ihe scene 
of action, we determined to hasten to It without 
further loss <^ time. 

We would gladly have remained a day or two 
where we were, but Balcombe's eagerness in pur- 
smt of his prey inade him insensible to fatigue. 
For my own part, all other considerations seemed 
of litlle consequence in my eyes in comparison with 
my desire to be near Ann, and to hear how How* 
ord's suit had sped. Baicombe, by going alone, 
might have accomplished all that I could, fiut 
how contemptible must I appear in the eyes of 
Ann, iA after his past hazards in my behalf I should 
again leave him alone to do what was most prop- 
erly my own work. It was determined, therefore, 
that we should both go the next day to Raby Hall, 
accompanied by James and Keizer. 

Soon aft^r this resolution was taken, a servant 
eune from the postoffioe, and handed Baicombe 
a letter. After receiving it Jie left us to read it in 
his own room. Presently the servant came to 
inform James that Baicombe wished to speak to 
him. They remained together some time, and 
then I saw Baicombe walk into the park with the 
letter in his band, which he read as he went. He 
did not return until nearly dark. At supper, 
James did not make his appearance. My mother 
directed a servant to find him, when Baicombe 
said, 

*^I beg he may not be called. He is in bis 
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room. The poor boy has just heard of the loss of 
his mother." 

To the rest of the company these words suffi* 
ciently explained a something of gloom which had 
hung on Balcombe's brow since he returned from 
his walk, and imparted a tone of tender sadness to 
his voice. But to me they gave a further intima- 
tion that the letter was from Mary Scott, and I 
turned on him a look of eager inquiry. To this 
he only answered by a quiet smile, and then began 
to speak of James ; of his fine intellect, of his 
scrupulous honour and fidelity, and his gentle and 
amisJ)le deportment When he rose from table he 
approached Ann, and gently taking her hand, said 
in the kindest tone, 

^You can have no recollection of me, my 
dear." 

" None at all," said she ; " and I rtgret it, for, 
from what I have learned, none ever better de- 
served to live in the memory of his friends." 

"You can never fade from mine, while it 
pleases God to preserve to me my own little 
daughter, Whose blue eyes and fair hair always 
remind me of you. You were very dear to me. 
I was then but a boy, and the only return I could 
make for the unmerited bounty of your grand- 
father, was in acts of j^ayful kindness to the chil- 
dren on whom he doted. I thus won the hearts 
of you and William ; and I trust mine will never 
be so hard, as not to love those who love me." 

"William has told me," said Ann, "that we 
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used to call you our George, I think that sound 
coines to my ear like the voice of an old friend. 
My George I my Geiorge !" she repeated, with the 
look of one trying to recall a half- remembered 
tune. 

^ Say that again," said Balcombe, gently passing 
his arm around lier waist and drawing her to him. 
''Say that again. You cannot think how sweet 
to me is a sound that reminds me that I once was 
young and lived in the paradise of domestic peace, 
to ill exchanged for the thorny wilderness of strife 
where my manhood has been spent. I am still 
your George, my dear child ; and I hope you will 
soon know me well enough to ca{l me so again. 
In the mean time," continued he, with a mild so- 
lemnity of manner, '' accustom yourself to whisper 
those words to your own heart, that they m^y be 
echoed bade to you, if, at any time, you feel the 
want of a friend." 

As he said this, he gently turned up to his own 
her face, beaming with a tearful smile, and after 
gazing on her tenderly for a moment, kissed her 
forehead, and placed her softly in a chair. In the 
whole action there was something so quiet, so 
bland, so soothing, so exactly adapted alike to the 
delicacy and warmth of Ann's feelings, that I saw 
that his place in her confidence was at once im- 
moveably established. Balcombe, though not a 
handtome man, was not ugly ; though not young, 
be was yet in the prime of manhood ; the unexam- 
pled devotion of his young wife showed his power 
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over the female heart ; and here I had seen hia 
manner of exercising it. I could not have endured 
to see Ann's cjbeek resting on the bosom of any 
other man ; but in his whole action there was a 
holy calmness, and a soft breathing of paternal 
tenderness, with which my whole heart sympa- 
thized. As he withdrew his lips from her white 
brow, I felt as if he had left a blessing there. Had 
I any part in it ? I was not selfish enough to ask 
the question. 

When the ladies had retired, Balcombe {Mroposed 
to accompany me to my room. On reaching it, 
he produced and handed me the letter he had just 
received. It proved, as I suspected, to be firoid 
Mary Scott, and ran as follows : — 

" When I wrote the letter which I sent you by 
James, I hardly hoped that time* which has left me 
nothing by which I can recognise my former self, 
had made so little change in you. That you could 
not be ungenerous or unkind I knew. But that 
you would at once address yourself, with all the 
energy and vivacity of youth, to the service of a 
distant and dishonoured, though unfortunate wo- 
man, was more than I had a right to expect. Still 
less had I hoped that the history of my wrongs and 
wretchedness would draw from you a letter so full 
of kindness and sympathy as that I have just re- 
ceived. Thank God I you at least are unchanged. 
I rejoice at it more for your own sake than my 
own. Remaining what you were when I first 
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knew you, I know that you have been, are, and . 
most be happy. Fate does not do her work by 
halres, and thus leave a fountain of bliss pouring 
its perennial freshness through the hearts of those 
she has doomed as the victims of her malice. 

^ I have hardly more cause to be thankful for 
your kindness, than to rejoice that your letter did 
not reach me a few days sooner. Had it done so, 
I might have been the dupe of that artful villain, in 
whom the guile, the malignity, the venom, and 
the grovelling baseness of the serpent are all 
jblended. For once he overreached himself. The 
rapidity of his journey defeated his own object. 
Not seeing James, nor hearing from you, I was 
suspicious of him ; and his eagerness to accomplish 
his end had, before the arrival of your letter, con- 
firmed my suspicions into a determination not to 
trust him. But let me begin and tell my story. I 
shall address this to the care of Mrs. Napier of 
Craiganet, where you informed me you proposed 
to be ere this. Later information satisfies me you 
cannot be there for some weeks, and I shall have 
time enough to detail to you all the machinations 
of the wretch. Could you conceive the comfoi*t 
which it affords to a being desolate as I am, that 
there is one worthy of all esteem and confidence, 
who takes an interest in her, and will listen with- 
out disgust to whatever tones the agony of re- 
morse, the bitterness of grief, the gloom of despair, 
or the hope that dawns from beyond the tomb may 
draw from her heart, you would not wonder that 
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I am disposed to fill the interval between this and 
your expected return with a history of the events 
that have befallen me since James left home. I go 
to it as to a ' pleasant task/ which, like the poet's 
dream, beguiled his dungeon's solitude, scarce less 
lonely, less weary, less desolate than mine. The 
light which Heaven sheds upon the mindi is mine 
as it was his. All other is shut out. The sun may 
shine. / see him not 

" A few days after poor James left me, a para- 
lytic stroke brought my mother to the grave. I 
need not describe my situation, thus left alone on 
earth. The solitude of my cottage, before dreary, 
was now frightful. It was a relief to me that the 
only other being in Virginia who cared for my 
existence, required my presence and aid. My old 
nurse was taken ill. You remember she was the 
housekeeper at Raby Hall. I hastened to see her, 
and found her so ill that I passed the night by her 
side* In the morning I threw myself on a pallet, 
and slept a few hours. I was awakened by a 
strange voice, and saw a venerable and benev- 
olent-looking old gentleman standing by the 
bed. I immediately conjectured that it was the 
steward, whom I had never seen. It seems 
that Mr. Raby had been imposed on by his over- 
seers and agents, and lately determined to engage 
the service of some reputable man in moderate cir- 
cumstances to live on one of his estates, and exer^ 
cise a supervisory control over all of them. The 
gentleman selected was one whose fortunes were 
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decayed, and whose family had all left him. He 
and his wife, both old, had been reduced to pov- 
erty. But I need not tell you more than this. He 
is Major Swann, whose character you know ; for 
I learn that in his better days be was a neighbour 
and friend of Mr. Charles Raby, and knew you 
when a yoiitth. I rose on seeing him, and his at- 
tention being drawn to me, Mammy Amy told 
him who I was. He said something very kind, 
and lode occasion to speak feelingly of that strong 
tie which binds the nursling to its foster-mother, 
and which goes so far to mitigate the evils of f»lft- 
Tery in Virginia. Leaving the room, he sent the 
old woman her breakfast, and I found that some- 
thing was added for me, prepared with a delicate 
care that was more grateful to my heart than the 
food to my palate. Not long after his wife ap- 
peared. She, too, was very kind, and sat and con- 
versed with me a long time. While she was there 
servants came in, bringing a small cot bed, which 
was set up silently in one comer of the room. The 
old lady now left it, saying, that if I should have 
occasicm to stay all night I would be more com- 
fortably lodged. I felt that there was great sin- 
cerity and delicacy in this kindness, and made no 
scruple to remain. I staid by my good old nurse 
night and day, and she got better. I began to feel 
some yearning for my solitary home, but my heart 
shrunk from its desolate loneliness, and I would 
gladly have staid where I was. Yet I had no 
longer any excuse to remain, and was about to go 
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away, when the old gentleman told me that be 
understood my situation, and begged me to con- 
sider whether I could not be more comfortable 
where I wa«. You remember the housekeeper's 
room. It is quite snug; and there was a little 
girl to do for me many offices which, at home, I 
muBt have done for myself. I could not afford a 
servant. I could hardly afford myself bread. I 
was much obliged, but said that I could not con- 
sent to remain unemployed. This objection was 
easily removed. The keys were put into my 
h^nds ; and knowing of old all the fixtures and 
arrangements of the house, I had no difficulty in 
fulfilling the duties of housekeeper during my 
nurse's illness. In this new vocation I was so for- 
tunate as to give entire satisfaction, and as the 
poor old woman has never recovered her activity, 
I was invited to consider Raby Hall my home in 
future, and ta take on myself the office she could 
no longer fill. 1 was told that I should have the 
benefit of such aid and advice as she could give, 
but that her day pf service was past; that she had 
reached that age at which she was entitled to 
spend her remaining years in repose and comfort ; 
and that my services would deserve a higher re- 
muneration than mere subsistence. This last 
idea I rejected, and insisted on even giving up 
my lease, which was at last accepted. The few 
articles I no longer needed were sold, and I was 
duly installed as housekeeper at Raby Hall. 
" I was now invited to a seat at Major Swann's 
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table. This I declined. It was pressed upon me 
until I was obliged to speak of my unfitness (my 
pride would not let me say unworthiness) for soci- 
ety such as that of Mrs. Swann. The kind old 
gentleman said something very civil about the 
place to which my manners and conversation eii- 
titled me, but acquiesced. Here I have been ever 
since, dividing my time between my books and 
household cares, and quietly eating my humble 
but comfortable mealls \^ith Manfimy' Amy by her 
little fire. 

" Can you forgive the egotism of this preamble T 
I know you will ; and I will not aggravate my fault 
by excusing it." 



CHAPTER XII. 

** Look on this withered rose. Canst thou renew 
Its bloomy freshness ? — the torn leaf repair? — 
Restore it to the stalk where once it grew, 
To shied again its fragrance on the air, 
And with its balmy breath repay thy fostering care V* 

'' Things remained in this state, when one day 
coming in from the dairy, I saw a man enter the 
house. I supposed bis visit to be to the major, and 
quietly entered by the private door and went to 
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my room. As I approached the door, I heard the 
voice of the old woman, saying, 

'* * Sit down if you please, master. Did you say 
you wanted to see me, sir?' 

*' * Yes,' was the answer, in a voice that did not 
sound entirely new to me. * I have a message for 
you.' 

** * A message, sir I And who's it from, master V 

** * It is from a lady.' 

*' * A lady ! I'm sure I don't know what lady 
it can be, unless it's Miss Ann, poor thing ! and 
I reckon she don't hardly remember the old 
woman.' 

*' ' It is a lady,' said the voice, now sounding 
husky and choking, ^ who put something in your 
hands to keep a long time ago, and she has sent me 
for it.' V 

" I now perceived that the speaker was Mon- 
tague, and nothing but my abhorrence of him pre- 
vented my rushing into the room to a^k him about 
my brother. I restrained myself, and the old wo- 
man made no answer. 

"* You don't understand me, I believe,' said 
Montague. 

'*' Maybe I don't,' said she, with some sharpness 
of tone. 

" * You know,' said he, * that the thing I speak 
of was a bundle of papers, and that you were to 
keep it until she came or sent for them.' 

" No answer. 
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"'I suppose you are waiting to see the token 
that she sent/ 

*' ' I don't know what you call a token/ said the 
old woman. 

" * Well,' said Montague, * you know you and 
she broke a ring in two, and you have one half and 
she the other. Whoever she sent for the bundle 
was to bring it.' 

" * You talk like you got something to show me, 
master,' said the wary old woman. * Will you let 
me see what it is, sir V 

•* * I have lost it,' was the reply. 

** * Well, I reckon it don't make no odds,' said 
she, carelessly. 

** Startled at this answer, which, however, I 
totally misunderstood, I entered the room. Mon- 
tague was sitting opposite the door. He obviously 
did not recollect me at first, and rose with a slight 
salutation, such as he doubtless deemed appropriate 
to my humble apparel. Before he resumed his 
seat, however, his eye met mine, and he sunk into 

« 

it overwhelmed with trepidation and dismay. My 
own agitation was scarcely less than his. I first 
found my voice, and inquired for James. He hes* 
itated, faltered, and stammered out that he had 
parted with him on the way, and expected him in 
a few days. 

*• * Where did they separate V 

" * In Missouri.' 

*' I inquired for yoit, and was told that you and 
James would come together. 
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''The manner in whieh this was said, indeed, 
his whole deportmenti would have filled me with 
distrust, even if I had never known him. But when 
I reflected on his habitual baseness, and remem- 
bered his uneasy tone while speaking with the old 
woman, and then the utter discomfiture with which 
my appearance overwhelmed him, I had no doubt 
that he had been guilty of some new villany. My 
alarm was excessive, and I could scarcely com- 
mand it so far as to continue the conversation. 
He now turned to the old woman, who told him 
with great composure, that if his message was 
from me, I was present to speak for myself. Hav- 
ing taken up this position, she remained perfectly 
impracticable to all his attempts to draw her into 
a discussion. With me he saw that his case was 
hopeless for the present. Still he could not at 
once desist from endeavouring to get me to talk of 
the packet, but I had taken my cue from the old 
woman, and resolutely imitated her obstinate si- 
lence. At length he went away, and left me in a 
state of anxiety and alarm for my poor boy which 
I have no words to express. 

" The next day he again made his appearance, 
and, suppressing his impatience to get hold of the 
packet, made a display of great interest in my 
welfare, was full of concern for the humble and 
dependant situation in which he saw me, and 
hoped that James's return would place me in a 
more desirable and suitable condition. To all 
this I only answered that in my condition James'^ 
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again by shoviring that I was not to be approached 
on the side of pecuniary interest. 

^ He now lamented in pathetic terms his misfoiv 
tune in not being permitted to contribute, in any 
way, to the happiness of one whose happiness 
was so dear to him ; and he dropped many distant 
hints which made me see that there was no depth 
of hypocrisy f at least, perhaps no sacrifice, to 
which he would not descend to carry his point. I 
was therefore but the more resolved to maintain 
mine, and at all events to hold the packet as a hos«* 
tage for the safe appearance of James. Accord- 
ingly* when, after speaking me fair during a long 
glozing conversation, he concluded with express^ 
ing a hope that I would give up the packet, seeu^ 
that he had complied to die letter with all your re* 
qoirements, I coldly said that I should await the 
return of James. 

•• * But,' said he, ' you may assure yourself that 
your brother will certainly be here in a few daysJ 

^ ' There can be the less inconvenience, then/ 
said I, ' in waiting for him.' 

^'This disconcerted him excessively : he mut- 
tered something about the urgency of his afiairs, 
to which I answered, 

*' ' I know nothing about your afiairs, sir, and am 
resolved to know nothing about your business with 
me until I see my brother.' 

" He now became silent, roused a while, and 
again began to talk in a strain of great respect, 
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with distant and guarded expressions of kindness* 
I saw his drifty and let him go away without ob- 
taining any further satisfaction, or giving him more 
insight into my thoughts than I had already done. 
** The next day he appeared again with a hand- 
some equipage, and dressed with studied care. 
The topics of the preceding day were resumed. 
He spoke of his departure from Virginia, of losses 
and difficulties, which had embarrassed his affairsy 
and rendered that measure necessary ; of the pain 
it had cost him to think of the situation in which I 
had been left, and of his inability to afford me re- 
lief ; of his subsequent successful enterprises, and 
of the prosperous condition of his affairs at this 
time ; of his respect for my mother, his sorrow for 
her death ; and his deep regret that he had not 
been so fortunate as to effect the arrangements 
designed to provide for her comfort before she 
was beyond the reach of human aid. My poor 
mother I You will hardly wonder that this allu- 
sion to her wretched life and recent death brought 
tears into my eyes. The hypocrite saw and mis- 
understood them. He had found me, as he sup- 
posed, in melting mood, and closed his long dis- 
course of protestation and profession with an offer 
of marriage. 

*^ Humiliation has subdued my spirit, George ; and 
the duty of bearing myself meekly under the scorn 
and scoffs of the world, (of which^ though unjust, I 
have no right to complain, for the world's injus- 
tice is but a rod in the hands of Him whose cbas- 
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tenings I have so well deserved,) has taught me 
•df-^ommand* But though you will see that 
such is the natural effect of past events upon my 
character, you will hardly believe that J bore this 
insult calmly. But I did. I quietly turned to the 
little negro girl, and said, 

<« < Gro to Major S wann, and ask him if he pleases 
to come here.' 

*^ She went out, ajid he remained completely 
disconcerted. I have neglected to mention that 
the old woman was out As to the girl, she was 
a mere child, to whom all she had heard was with- 
out meaning. I now turned to Montague, and 
said, with perfect composure, 

*' ' After what has passed between us formerly, 
sir, you cannot wonder that I should deem it neces- 
sary to ask you to repeat, in the presence o£ a 
witness, what you have just said.' 

** This added to his p^plexity. The struggle 
of contending passions was dreadful. I saw that 
he deemed himself taken in a trap ; that his first 
thought was to break away by retracting what he 
had said, and escaping before the major's appear- 
ance, and that he finally determined to yield to 
necessity, and go through with what he had begun. 
I did not interrupt his cogitations, but amused my- 
self in silence with tracing in his countenance those 
workings of his mind. At length the major ap- 
peared. He looked surprised at the sight of a 
well-dressed man in the housekeeper's room, and 
stood a moment as if waiting for an introduction. 

VOL. U. — M 
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But waiying this ceremony, I respectfully begged 
him to be seated, sajriog that I had sent for him to 
be a witness of what should pass between that 
gentleman and myself. Then turning to Mon- 
tague, I said, * I will trouble you now, Mr. Mon- 
tague, to repeat precisely and distinctly the prop- 
osition which you just now made me.' 

** He looked every way, and turned all colours^ 
and at length made out to say, that he had just 
made me, and now repeated an oflfer of his hand in 
marriage. 

** It was sinful, George, the triumph of my feel- 
ings at that moment. What had I to do with in- 
solent exultation, even over the wretch to whom I 
owed all the miseries of my wretched life T But I 
did 'not then ask myself that question. All my 
overmastered feelings broke loose from my con- 
trol. I felt my frame dilate, and my features 
swell with abhorrence and disdain, as I fixed my 
eye upon him, and said, 

" * And I spit my scorn at you, vile betrayer of 
trusting innocence 1' 

" I never in my life expected to behold such a 
tumult of rage, perplexity, and dismay as Mon- 
tague's countenance now exhibited. I cannot de- 
scribe anything that he did, or repeat anything that 
he said. It was all spasm, tumult, and interjec- 
tion, horrible to behold or hear. 

*' At length he went away, leaving the kind old 
gentleman lost in amazement. He now spoke to 
me, and with a good deal of hesitancy and embar- 
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rassment intimated to me that the words I had 
used to Montague required explanation. 

^ ' I am sensible of it, my dear sir/ said I ; * and 
if the disclosure of what those words imported has 
been delayed to this day, it has not been the effect 
of duplicity, or a wish to deceive, but of a feeling 
of delicacy. I beg you to remember that I cau- 
tiously declined all those proposals which might 
have given me more of the countenance and soci- 
ety of your kind lady than I had a right to expect 
Even in my present humble condition I fear I may 
be deemed a furtive intruder, and have long wished 
to make known the whole truth. To you I cannot 
speak it Will you give me an opportunity of 
conversing with Mrs. Swann, that she may have 
it in her power to judge whether I am a proper in- 
mate of this family T' 

" * I will send her to you,' said he. 

** * I thank you sir, and beg that you will prepare 
her for what I have to say by telling her what has 
just passed.' 

" He did so. The good old lady came ; and I 
disclosed to her what, until then, was known to 
none on earth but Montague and you. I did not 
expect any harshness from her ; but I was unpre- 
pared for her kindness. She wept over me, she 
comforted me, she even praised mev Oh, what a 
relief I To find myself in the presence of a high- 
minded and delicate matron, who, knowing the 
worst of me that I knew of myself, yet did not 
spurn me, nor look on me with loathing, but re** 
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garding me as one ' more sinned against than sin- 
ning,' gave me her sympathy, and with all a mo- 
ther's tenderness poured the balnvof consolation 
into my heart. Since the day that you so far 
overcame the repugnance of outraged love, as to 
let me feel that, though fallen, I was neither hate- 
ful nor despicable to you, I have experienced no 
such comfort as in that interview. The gratitude 
I have owed you ever since has now a second 
object. But not the less are my acknowledgments, 
my thanks, my prayers^ due to the generous effort 
you then made, to spare the heart of her who had 
placed a dagger in your own." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

A fox, full fraught with seeming lanctitj. 
That feared an oath, but like the devil would lie ; 
Who looked like Lent, and had the holy leer, 
And durst not sin before he said his prayer. 

Drtdiit* 

*< 1 NOW found the full benefit of the advantage 
Montague had given me over him. It entitled me 
to entire credence in the history I gave, and I re- 
ceived it. The kind old lady left me in tears, and 
presently her husband returned with features work- 
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ing with emotion, to say what he could not say. 
He could but take my hand, press it in silence, and 
leave me. / * ? ?^ 

" I tell you these things because you will know 
how I was affected by them, and youir kind heart 
will rejoice that comfort has found its way to mine. 
But to my tale. 

*' The next day Montague reappeared. As 
soon as he was announced I sent for Major Swann, 
and when that gentleman came admitted him, I 
had not yet sufficiently rebuked the insolence of 
triumph to repress something of a sneer, as I told 
him that after what had passed the day before, 
he would see the impropriety of my meeting him 
again except in the presence of a witness. 

** * I have no objection, madam,' said he ; * 1 
don't care how many witnesses are present. I 
am come to demand my property, and I am glad 
Mr. Swann is here, because if you don't give it up 
I shall appeal to him.' 

" * I am not conscious that I have anything of 
yours, sir. The only article that I ever received 
at your hands you gave me to do with as 1 pleased. 
Is it your purpose to reclaim that V 

" « It is my purpose,' said he, * to reclaim the 
packet you have kept from me so long.' 

" * Be pleased,' said I, * to say how long, and 
how I came by it.' 

*' * It makes no difference,' he replied. * It is a 
packet of valuable papers belonging to the estate 
of Mr. Raby, and if Mr. Swann has a proper care 

M 2 
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of the interest of his employer, he will not suffer 
them to be secreted in this very house.' 

'* < When I need to be instructed, sir,' said the 
spirited old gentleman, 'in my duty to my em- 
ployer, I shall be glad to learn of you. In the 
mean time. Miss Mary, I have no doubt you will 
inform me what all this means.' 

" • I will tell you,' said I, • all I know.' 

'' Accordingly, I gave him an account of so much 
of the afiair as it was necessary he should know. 
He heard me through, and then said that it seemed 
that the papers must be of small value, as it ap« 
peared that Montague had been totally indifferent 
to their destruction. To this he remarked that he 
had not then known their value. 

** ^ If you did not then know what they were,' 
asked the major, ' how have you found out since V 

^ * I did know what they were* said he, * but it is 
only of late that I have been made acc^uainted with 
their importance.' 

" * And where do you suppose them now to be P 

** ^ In this house. In her possession, (n: in that of 
old Amy.' 

** • What reason have you for thinking so V 

** * Her own letter.' 

•* ' Where is that V 

"'I have been robbed of it,' said Montague, 
after hesitating a while. 

" * This is a strange affair,' said the major. 

<* * Strange or not strange,' said Montague, ^ I 
tell you it is so, and that the secreting of those 
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papers is of the utmost importance to the interest 
of Mr. Raby. Now, sir, if you do not choose/ 
added he, petulantly, * to use your authority for his 
benefit, so far as to search his own house for his 
stolen property, I shall be under the necessity — * 

^ He paused as he caught the eye of the major^ 
who said coldly, 

" • To do what, sir V 

^' ' To get a search warrant, sir,' said Montague, 
after taking a second thought. 

*' ^ You shall have one, sir, on making the proper 
affidavit I am a justice of the peace. I will send 
for the cons^ble to-night ; and though I have no 
right, as master here for the time being, to outrage 
Miss Scott's feelings by searching her apartment^ 
on your bare suggestion, yet, as an officer of the 
law, I am no respecter of persons. Call in the 
morning, sir,' added he, with an air of lofty polite- 
ness, 'and you will find it so.' Montague took 
the hint and disappeared. 

'* The next morning I felt somewhat indisposed*. 
I had been tlie day before invited to consult my 
ease more than I had done ; and as Mammy Amy 
was now well enough to attend to some trifling 
duties, I kept my bed until ten o'clock. Before I 
left it I was told a gentleman wished to see me. 

" • Was it Montague V 

** ' No.' 

'* I described you. No. It was a young man 
of dark complexion ; a stranger. I excused my- 
self to him, and he went away, leaving a packet 
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hastily folded up, and directed, in pencil, ' To Miss 
Scott, with the compliments of James Brown.' I 
opened it, and found a letter to him, the seal of 
which was broken. Of course it was meant that 
I should read it. It proved to be from a gentleman 
of the name of Napier, and contained the history 
of the machinations of Montague against you and 
James* I was somewhat relieved, because it ex- 
plained the poor boy's absence; and though it 
showed that the arts of Montague had placed you 
both in an unpleasant predicament, I saw that no 
danger was apprehended. But I need not tell you 
what you know. I now for the first time under- 
stood the nature of this mysterious packet, and the 
drift of Montague's strange conduct regarding it. 
Knowing him as I do, it was all made plain to me. 
He is at once the wickedest and the most supersti- 
tious wretch on earth, and I doubt whether avarice 
itself, or even mortal fear (his two master pas- 
sions) could make him swear to a literal falsehood. 
I remember, too, that at the critical moment when 
his work of fraud was to be accomplished, he was 
overtaken by one of those visitations which such 
as he are apt to mistake for the workings of the 
spirit of God. I remember the awful writhings of 
his remorse ; and that his mind ran much on the 
subject of perjury ; though he always spoke of it 
with abhorrence, and seemed to seek consolation 
in the thought that of that crime he was free. I 
now see that at that very time the wretch was 
contriving a scheme to cheat not only man but 
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Grod. I suppose he was unwilling to trust any one 
capable of beconaing a knowing accomplice in his 
villany, and I see the motive of the pains he took 
to establish such an intercourse with me, as would 
give countenance to his request that I would take 
charge of the packet. His strange behaviour on 
the occasion, and the art he used after having got 
it lodged in my custody, to beguile me of what I 
should deem equivalent to an* oath, left no doubt 
of this. 

*^ My first thought was to hand the letter and 
packet to Major Swann, but it presently occurred 
to me that, by doing so, I might place him in a 
delicate situation between his duty to his employer 
and his duty as a man. I resolved, therefore, to 
let things take their course, but at the same time 
to use effectual measures to keep the packet from 
fistlling into Montague'is hands. 

'^ Before I gave it to Mammy Amy, I had put 
it into a small toy trunk, which I locked, keeping 
the key myself. Near the hearth was a place 
where a hole had J)een burned in the floor, and 
here a short plank had been laid down. This was 
loose. I took it up, put down the trunk, and, with 
the broom handle, pushed it away to the wall. I 
had taken the precaution to tie a bit of tape to the 
handle, the end of which I left in reach, but too 
far under to be seen without stooping low and 
putting the face to the hole. I did this while my 
nurse was out, so that I alone knew where it was. 
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Having thus completed my arrangements, I awaited 
patiently the approach of the enemy. 

** About noon Montague arrived. The constable 
was already there. Montague was a long time 
closeted with the major, I supposed engaged in 
coining a suitable affidavit. At length they all 
came together to my room. The kind old gentle- 
man apologized with the utmost courtesy and 
deference to my feelings for what he was about to 
do, and handed me Montague's affidavit This 
testified that six years ago he had left at my mo< 
ther's a packet which he described by external 
marks and seals ; tliat he had reason to believe 
and did believe that I had got possession of it, and 
that it was secreted somewhere in the house. The 
search was now commenced, and every corner of 
the room was ransacked. Montague took little part 
in it, but kept his eyes on me, and pointed out sus- 
pected places. I became at last impatient of his 
insolent gaze, I felt my spirit rise, and was con- 
scious of that flash of the eye before which his 
always quails, even when he sees it in the face of 
a woman. I now kept my eye on him, and his 
avoided it, though he occasionally stole a furtive 
glance. At length, walking across the floor, he 
felt the loose plank move under his feet. He 
stooped and raised it. I felt my courage give way, 
and as he lifted himself up after his short and fruit- 
less search, our eyes met, and £ was conscious that 
mine had blenched. I felt that thick throbbing of 
the heart which always displays itself in the ooua- 
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tenance, and again stole a look at him to see if he 
had observed me. He had replaced the plank, 
and looked on the protracted search with less ap- 
parent interest than before. I saw, indeed, that 
he was weary of its continuance, and he soon ex- 
pressed himself satisfied. They now left the room ; 
Montague last of all. There is no fastening to the 
door, but a large bar inconveniently heavy, and a 
slight latch. This caught as he closed the door 
after him, and I was once more alone. I listened 
a moment, and heard the trampling of many feet, 
and the sound of many voices die away along the 
passage. My uneasiness now took its natural 
coarse. I ran to the hole and lifted the plank. At 
the moment the door opened, and Montague reap- 
peared. The sagacity of the cunning wretch had 
taught him to expect what I would do under the 
influence of my alarmed and excited feelings. He 
had stopped at the door while the rest went on, 
and came in suddenly as soon as he had allowed 
time for nature to do her work. He now sprang 
forward, while I, powerless with alarm, sank into 
a chair. He stooped down, and looked eagerly 
along the dark hole, and finally, groping, got hold 
of the end of the string. He drew it out, and I 
heard the little trunk come grating along over the 
laths below. I screamed and sprang to him. He 
pushed me back, drew out the trunk, crushed it 
with his heel, and seizing the pacliet flung it into 
the fire. 
** It was a mild October day, and there was just 
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80 much fire as an old woman needs to comfort her 
rheumatic limbs. I rushed to it to rescue the 
packet He seized and held me back, and I strug- 
gled, still screaming. The major, who had missed 
Montague, and was returning to look for him, 
alarmed at my cries, hurried back. As socm as I 
saw him I exclaimed, 

*« * In the fire ! In the fire P 

** He ilnderstood me and approached the hearUi* 
Montague flung me across the room to my bed, 
on which I fell half insensible. But I saw Mon- 
tague rudely seize the major around the waist, and 
jerk him back, when, at the moment, Charles, my 
foster-brother, entered. He darted at Montague, 
and with one blow of his fist felled him to the 
floor. The major, disengaged, rescued the packet 
from the fire, where its surface only was scorchedy 
and turned to confront Montague, who slowly 
recovered his feet. 

** * What means this, Mr. Montague V said he. 
' Is this the way you treat valuable papers belong- 
ing to your employer and mine V 

"The stunning blow that Montague had re- 
ceived gave him an excuse for not answering im- 
mediately, and he stood the picture of rage, alarm, 
and perplexity. At length he replied that he knew 
his duty to Mr. Raby. and that gentleman's wishes, 
and had therefore sought to destroy the packet. 
He added that he was not accountable to any one 
but his principal, and demanded to have the papers 
delivered up. 
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** * You forget that he is my principal, too, sir,' 
rejoined the major. * I am not sure that I am at 
liberty to permit the destruction of anything I find 
under this roof.' 

'''Montague puzzled a while, and then said, that 
having obtained the packet under a search warrant, 
he bad a right to demand it 

*** Pardon me, sir,' said the major; 'having 
been found under a search warrant, it is in the 
custody of the law until the title is proved.* 

•* 'Is it not proof enough,' said Montague, * that 
I have described it in my affidavit ? Look at it, 
sir, and you will see that I have given an accurate 
account of the iinpressioiis of the seals, from a 
memorandum made when it was sealed up.' 

'"It may have been so, sir,' said the major; 
'but I should rather suspect the impressions to 
have been different from those described, judging 
by your impatience to obliterate them. There is 
nothing here, sir, but melted wax, with no impres- 
sions at all.' 

"You, who know Montague, need not be told 
how he looked at the discovery of this effect of his 
own impatience. I do think the keenest self- 
reproach he ever feels is when his villany is baffled 
by his own blunders. After a short pause the 
major added, 

" * There is a simple test of property here, Mr. 
Montague. Describe the papers in this packet — 
you say you know what they are — I will then 
* VOL. n. — N 
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open it* and if they answer the description, you 
shall have them.' 

*<To this Montague replied, that he was not at 
liberty to disclose his patron's secrets. 

" * Perhaps not/ said the major ; * I have no wish 
to pry into them. But the papers are, I presume, 
endorsed, and I only ask such a description as is 
commonly found in an endorsement.' 

" This proposition also being declined by Mon- 
tague, the major said, 

** * Well, sir, the only remaining doubt in this 
case is, whether there is enough proved to entitle 
me to detain this parcel from Miss Scott another 
moment. There is certainly not enough to justify 
me in putting it out of the custody of the law into 
any hand but hers. But as I may be better able 
than she to secure it against ruffian violence, I 
will with her approbation get rid of this difficulty, 
by keepitig it for her, or you, or Mr. Raby^ or any 
person who may show title to demand it.' 

**To this proposition I joyfully assented. At 
this moment Charles caught the major's eye. 

"'Charles, my good boy,' said he, * you have 
done me good service, and I thank you. And you, 
sir,' turning to Montague, * having received the 
chastisement of your insolence from a hand more 
fit to touch your person than mine, may be thank- 
ful that I dismiss you without any further punish- 
ment. Go, sir. If you have occasion to call on 
me in the way of business, I will attend you at 
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some other place. Here you come no more while 
I retain authority here.' 

*' This put an end to the scene and to Monta- 
gue's visit. I have neither seen nor heard of him 
since. I suppose it often happens that there are 
men who seize upon such occasions as that of a 
constable's search, to thrust themselves where 
they have no business. This was the case in this 
instance. My room was invaded by a promis- 
<;uous rabble of men and boys, some of whom, 
judging by their dress, should have had more 
respect for decorum. But there they were during 
the search; and having heard the uproar which 
afterward took place, they had all returned. 
Among the number, I now remarked a very gen- 
teel-looking young man, who, approaching me with 
great courtesy, asked if I had that morning re- 
ceived a packet. On my answering in the affirm- 
ative, he informed me that he was the bearer. The 
recollection of his manner, which was marked by 
the most delicate respect, reminds me to thank 
you, George, for the kind terms, in which, as I 
gathered from Mr. Napier's letter, you had spoken 
of me to him. Oh I is it possible that I am yet to 
be permitted to show myself among the good and 
wise, to enjoy their society, to witness their vir- 
tues, and even be blessed with their friendship, 
after having so long been a * hissing and a byword,' 
even for the low and vile ? Can I be ever grateful 
enough to you, George ? Yet how little do I show 
wy gratitude, when I have forgotten, in the hurry 
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of my own story, to express the pleasure with 
which I also learned that you are blessed with a 
wife every way worthy to bear your name and to 
share your fortune. Dear George, may you both 
be happy. 

'* But to return to Mr. Brown. He said as soon 
as be heard what was passing, he had hastened to 
afford me any aid in his power, but arrived only in 
time to witness the closing scene. I now returned 
him his letter, and he was about to go away when 
Major Swann said, 

^ * I perceive, sir, you are an acquaintance of 
Miss Scott's. I shall always be happy to see her 
friends here, and hope you will not think of leaving 
us before dinner.' 

'< The invitation was pressed and accepted, and 
they left the room. Was it possible that I had 
heard aright 7 Was my friendship a passport to 
the notice of a gentleman, who, though fallen in his 
fortunes, possessed as much delicacy, refinement, 
and honour as any man on earth? Judge my sur- 
prise, when, as I asked myself this, he turned back, 
and coming up to me, took my hand, and said, in 
the gentlest tone of entreaty, 

" ' Worit you dine with us to-day ? Pray do. 
It will so much oblige us.' 

'* What could I do, Greorge, but burst into tears, 
and weep like a child ? He seated me, and stood 
by me until I found words to say, • I will — I will.' 
It was all I could say. 

*' I went to dinner, and behaved as well as I 
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could after thirteen years of banishment from so- 
ciety. This movement was followed up. I was 
beguiled by kindness from my resolution, and since, 
except that I am privileged to breakfast in my 
room, I take my meals at the table: of this highly 
finished specimen of that most ho'nourable race of 
men, the ancient gentry of Virginia. I find, too, 
that, my keys are wiled away from me, and by 
degrees I have been made to feel that no service 
of any kind is expected of me. On my expressing 
my unwillingness to be thus a tax on Mr. Raby, 
whom 1 did not know, I was told that Major Swann 
had stipulated for the right to introduce into his 
family a companion for his wife, and that they 
would be delighted to entertain me in that charac- 
ter. My objections thus overcome, I was trans- 
ferred to a neat and well-furnished apartment, my 
mammy's bed placed in a little room adjoining, and 
a new housekeeper being fixed on, the good dd 
woman was discharged from all duty but that of 
attending on me. Hence my leisure to inflict on 
you this tedious narrative. 

" The day after the search, the major, returning 
from the post office, brought me your letter. It 
may have been there a week. I had no one to 
send, and it was a new thing to have a friend to 
think> of me when asking for his own letters. The 
kind old gentleman had observed the postmark, 
and, having understood that James was in Mis- 
souri, supposing it to be from him, inquired of his 
health, &c. I answered that he was well, but that 

n2 
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the letter was from you. He immediately recol- 
lected the name, and spoke of you with the kind- 
ness of an old and partial friend. I was delighted 
to hear this, and told him you had given me reason 
to expect that you would be at Craiganet in a few 
weeks. He expressed a great desire to see you, 
and requested that I would write to you there and 
beg you to visit him as soon as practicable.^ , He 
added, that he would at once have a room pre- 
pared for you and your friend Mr. Napier, and 
one for Ja.mes ; and charged me to say that as the 
days are short, and the distance almost too long 
for a day's ride, and no convenient stopping-place 
by the way, you must not mind coming at any 
hour of the night as if to your own home. You 
cannot have forgotten the ways about this neigh- 
bourhood; the approach and grounds around the 
house are all unchanged, and the handle of the 
door bell is just where it was when Raby Hall was 
your home. Then, too, it was mine t 

< Ah, happy hills ! ah, pleasing shade I 
Ah, fields beloved in vain ! 
Where once my caieletw childhood strayed, 
A stranger yet to pain.* 

Oh, that I could add, 

* I feel the gales that from ye blow, 
A momentary bliss bestow ; 
As waving fresh their gladsome wing, 
My weary soul they seem to sooth, 
And redolent of joy and youth. 
To breathe a second spring.' 
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But this can never be. All on which, memory 
could delight to dwell is shut out by that which 
'eternity forbids me to forget/ But why do I 
speak thus repiningly 7 By comparison, my pres- 
ent condition is one of bliss. And does not hope 
now dawn on me, even on this side of the grave ? 
The hope of such pleasures as my heart has ever 
yearned after; the pleasure springing from the 
approbation of the good, the conversation of the 
wise, the society of the refined and polite ? Oh ! 
how my heart, at the thought of seeing you again, 
leaps up, and then falls humbled in the dust, at the 
recollections with which your name is associated. 
But I will not offend you by prating about my 
feelings. One only you must give me leave to 
express in such language as I can command : the 
devoted, heartfelt gratitude of— <will you permit 
me to say ? — your friend^ 

*' M. S.** 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Joj shall be in heaven, over one sinner that repenteth, more 
than over ninety and nine just persons that need no repentance. 

St. Luke. 

While I read this long letter, Balcombe amused 
himself with a book. When I had got through I 
did not immediately interrupt him, for I was glad 
to steal a moment for my own thoughts. At 
length I remarked, that it appeared to me as if the 
present posture of our affairs rendered hurry un- 
necessary, and that we might safely indulge our- 
selves with a day or two of rest. 

" Take care, William," said Balcombe. " Re- 
member we have to do with one who never sleeps. 
I know it is not sloth that would keep you here ; 
but I am much mistaken if your absence has not 
already served you better than your presence 
could have done. You will lose nothing by a dis- 
play of energy and hope of success. Make that 
sure, and I deceive myself if you don't find influ- 
ences exerted in your favour which have been 
heretofore exerted against you." 

" You don't mean," said I, ** to impute mercenary 
feelings to Ann ?" 
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" By no means. I am not exactly sure of my 
own meaning, nor will I permit myself to be so, 
unless I become convinced that my thoughts do 
no wrong to others. But we must betake our- 
selves to rest, for the way is long to Raby Hall, 
and we must sleep there to-morrow night." 

He now left me and went to his room. At an 
early hour the next morning we were in the saddle. 
The day was pleasant for the season, but the roads 
were deep, and we got on but slowly. Night 
overtook us when we were yet ten miles from the 
place of our destination. But Balcombe knew the 
road, and we had a new moon, which promised to 
give light until we should be within the compass 
of his former daily walks. We therefore patiently 
toiled along over ground roughened by a par- 
tial Uiaw, which made it difficult f<^ our weary 
horses to pick their way. It was not very far 
from midnight when we reached the stables, which 
v^ere perhaps a quarter of a mile from the house. 
In passing th^se we met a negro man, of whom 
Balcombe inquired if Major Swann was at home. 
Being answered in the affirmative, he asked the 
negro's name. 

" Charles, sir," was the reply* 

" What, old Amy's son Charles ?" 

"Yes, sir.'' 

** And how is your mother, Chkrles ?" 

" I thank you, sir. She been mighty low ; but 
Miss Mary take such good care of her, she right 
well again ; only just she mighty old, master." 
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*• And are you hostler here still, Charles ?•* 

" Yes, master. But, master, I don't know who 
you, for all you seems to know all about us.** 

" Don't you know my voice, Charles ? I think I 
should know your's. Don't you remember George 
Balcombe V 

The negro clapped his hands, and springing into 
the air, alighted with Balcombe's hand in both of 
his. To one not accustomed to the negro charac- 
ter, their strong attachments and grotesque manner 
of displaying their feelings, the contortions of his 
dusky figure, bowing himself on Balcombe's hand, 
then swaying his body back, and writhing from 
side to side like a wounded serpent, would have 
been amusing. 

** Oh, Mass George," said he, " I so glad to see 
you. And poor Miss^Mary, she be so glad to see 
vou too, sir." 

•* And how is she, Charles ?" 

" Oh, thank God ! she right well, sir, and mighty 
comfortable. Old master and missis here, sir, 
mighty good to her. But who this you got here 
with you, master ?** 

"This is Mr. Napier, Charles; your old mas- 
ter's grandson." 

" What I" exclaimed the negro, " Mass William ! 
my Miss Fanny's son I Oh, bless God I live to see 
him." 

Then turning to me he added, in a plaintive tone, 
" Master, I been afraid you never was coming to 
see your poor negroes, now we don't belong to 
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you no more, but all gone to strange man that 
lives away there in England, and don't care no- 
thing at all about us. I was mightily in hopes we'd 
all have gone to you, sir ; but you's my master for 
all that." 

As he spoke this in a tone of reverential affec- 
tion, I held out my hand to him. He took it, and 
drawing it strongly downward to accommodate it 
to the lowliness of his prostration, bowed himself 
upon it, and pressed it to his lips. I felt a tear 
upon it ; and if an answering tear had not sprung 
to my eye, I should have little deserved to be the 
object of a loyalty as ardent and devoted as it was 
hopeless. . 

" If you are as tired of the saddle as I am, Wil 
liam,*' said Balcombe, " you will not be sorry to 
leave our horses with Charles, and walk to the 
house." 

I gladly assented to this; and Balcombe; ad- 
dressing the negro, added, 

"Charles, my good fellow, take care of our little 
baggage, and bring it up to the house." 

Saying this, he alighted, and we walked on, both 
too busy with our own thoughts for conversation. 
As we approached the house, we saw a dusky red 
light glimmer fitfully from between the bars of a 
cellar window. Just as we were about to enter, 
it flashed up brighter than before, and we saw that 
it came from the wall beneath a window at the 
end of the house. Balcombe instantly turned 
aside and dashed around the corner. Immediately 
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I heard a rush, and tt^ noise of feet clattering over 
the frozen ground. I followed, and saw a man 
leap the enclosure of the yard, and Balcombe, who 
was almost near enough to touch him, drew a 
pistol and fired it 

Without stopping to see the ^ffect of his shot, he 
returned hastily, and running to the door, rang the 
bell violently. The shot had alarmed the family, 
and the door was presently opened. He immedi- 
ately gave the alarm of fire in the cellar, and 
snatching a can of water which stood, as he well 
remembered, on a three cornered shelf just within 
the door, ran to the window and poured it in. The 
light went down immediately, and servants going 
into the cellar presently extinguished the fire. We 
now saw that it was a wood cellar, with a quan- 
tity of wood directly under the window. On this, 
burning coals had been thrown, and some shavings 
and splinters of dry pine wood had been added. 
A part of thesd combustibles still lay in a pile on 
the outside of the window. 

Mr. Swann now appeared in his nightgown, and 
Balcombe made himself known. He was a fine- 
looking old gentleman, venerable, dignified, and 
courteous. We were received with great cor- 
diality, and ushered into a parlour, yet comfortable 
with the glowing embers of the evening fire. Here 
the old gentleman, having ordered some refresh- 
ments, left us to dress himself. He soon returned, 
accompanied by his wife, who seemed to be among 
ladies just what he was among gentlemen. She 
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added her welcome to hi?; and we would have 
gone at once to bed, but supper was pressed on 
us so earnestly, and so strongly recommended by 
ou7'OWn appetites, that we could not decline it» 

In the mean time, James, having inquired for his 
sister, had been conducted to her room. She had 
been reading, and was not yet gone to bed. Their 
meeting no one witnessed ; but she soon left him 
alone to his grief and came to see Baleombe. We 
were sdl slaiRiing when she entered. She looked 
htfsility around, and then approached him with an 
eagerness of manner which, for the moment, re^ 
stored some^teg of the brilliancy of countenance 
I had remarked in the picture. He advanced to 
meet her, when she suddenly stopped short, and 
witb a look of utter abasement fell on her knees, 
and bowed her head to his very feet. Her action 
was characterized by her own words. Her heart 
had leaped up, and then fell prostrate in the dust. 
Baleombe raised her with some difficulty, and 
rather lifted than led her to a sofa, against the arm 
of which she hid her face and wept in silence. 
Baleombe bent over her tenderly, and holding her 
hand, said soothingly, "Dear Maryl My dear^ 
good girl !" and continued thus to utter tones and 
words which spoke comfort to her heart, until she 
became more composed. She then looked up, and 
gazing on him with an expression of timid affec- 
tion, pressed his hand to her lips, and having dis- 
engaged her own, cast down her eyes and re- 
mained silent. 

VOL. II. — o 
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If ever Divine mercy forgave a single error to 
deep repentance and contrition ; if ever tlie voice 
of God spoke audibly to the sinner's heart, saying, 
^< Neither do I condemn thee ;*' surely at that mo- 
ment such consolation was not withheld from 
hers. 

In the mean time, the field through which the 
incendiary had escaped was searched, to ascertain 
the effect of Balcombe's shot. Nothing was found; 
and we concluded that he had got off unhurt. 

" I don't think I struck him," said Balcombe. 
*' If I did, it was somewhere about the right shoul- 
der. Firing over the wall, I could not well bring 
my pistol to bear." 

" It was well for the fellow," said John, " that 
something hindered you, for it an't often that you 



miss." 



Much conversation now ensued between Major 
and Mrs. Swann about the attempt to burn the 
house, and they seemed quite at a loss to guess 
who the incendiary could be. At length we 
retired for the nigiit. As the ladies were about 
to leave the room, Balcombe took Mary's hand, 
and drawing her gently to him, passed his arm 
around her waist and was about to kiss her. At 
first she turned up her lips to him ; and then 
suddenly averting her face and interposing her 
hand, said, 

" No, George, no I let that remain. I would die 
with that on my lips." 

He only answered by pressing her tenderly to 
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his bosom and kissing her forehead. I think I 
never saw any man so affected as Major Swann 
was, when, after she had left the room, Balcombe 
told him the meaning of her words. 

As soon as the servant had left us in our cham- 
ber, Balcombe said to me, 

" That was Montague." 

" What do you mean ?" said I. 

" I mean," he replied, ** that it was Montague 
who attempted to burn the house down. The 
stature and figure were his, and an exclamation 
uttered as I laid my hand upon the fugitive was in 
his voice." 

** Did you seize him ?" said I. 

** No ; I did but touch him, and at the moment 
stumbled and fell. He was near the wall and 
over it before I could well recover. But I think I 
have disabled him for mischief for a few days." 

*» How so ?" 

** Firing hastily," said he, " the trigger may give 
way too soon. But I seldom fail to know where 
my ball goes. I am deceived if he has it not in 
his right arm or shoulder." 

** But what could be his motive ?" 

'* Motive ! Don't you see that had we not 
arrived the fire must have advanced so far before 
it was discovered as to make it impossible to save 
anything ; and his worthy employer would doubt- 
less be willing to forgive the destruction of the 
house for the destruction of the will. As to Mon- 
tague's conscience, arson is not mentioned in the 



decalogue ; and if this good old man and his wSfe, 
and Mary and old Amy had been burned alive, \?by, 
that would have been chargeable to Providence, 
not to him. He would calm himself by saying it 
was no part of his plan, and would not have hap- 
pened had not God so willed it. However, I think 
the rascal has had a taste of my pistol ; and if he 
is not disabled for the time, he wili hardly come 
about the premises while he knows that I am 
here.'* 

The next day we took some pains to learn what 
iiad become of Mc^itague, but could hear nothing 
^f him since the day that the room of Maiy Scotit 
was searched. 



■vr 



CHAPTER Xy. 

** Shall I not lore her, 
When disease has piessed toy wasted form, and bowed 
Mj fainting head, who has supported it 1 
Who has kindly bound mj aching brow, 
And wooed my loathing taste with dainty food 1 
And when fierce fever dried the springs of life. 
And my parched iHreast gave to my wailing babe 
No nourishment, whe fed him from her own 1** 

This day happened to be Sunday. About nooa 
I observed that the yard was full of negroes, each 
<< clad in his Sunday^is besU'^ The old gentleman 
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observed it, and expressing some surprise at it, 
went out to inquire the cause. Returning, he 
said, 

" I find that they are assembled to see you, Mr. 
Napier, and you will gratify the poor creatures by 
going out among them." 

I did so, and every eye was fixed upon me. 
Some saw a likeness to my grandfather, some to 
my mother. One by one they approached me; 
and as I extended my hand to each, each bowed 
himself with reverence and affection before me ; 
the expression only varying in each, as it seemed, 
with the character of the individual. The few 
words they uttered corresponded with those senti- 
ments. They obviously restrained themselves in 
the presence of Mr. Edward Raby's steward, 
though the old gentleman was much moved at the 
quiet expression of their feelings of hereditary 
loyalty. When we returned into the house, he re- 
marked on the universality of that sentiment 
among them, saying he had no doubt they would 
be worth twenty per cent* more to me than to 
any other person. 

^Nothing is more certain," said Balcombe, 
''and nothing more natural than the prevalence of 
this feeling. Here is a race of men incapable of 
tracing themselves beyond ancestors who, a hun- 
dred years ago, came out of a slave ship into the 
family of Mr. Raby. They know nothing of them- 
selves but in connection with that family, and that 
connection has become, by tradition and use, to be 

o3 
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regarded as one of the conditions of their very 
existence. Meantime, under the influence of the 
kindly affections growing out of this connection, 
there has been a gradual though steady improve- 
ment in their situation. Every old negro can tell 
the young how much has been added to the com- 
forts of their common lot, and even those of a mid- 
dle age can remember a change in their own. 
Here is cause of gratitude ; and to man uncor-* 
rupted by unpurchased prosperity, latitude is a 
satural sentiment. Benefits conferred sparingly, 
and in requital of merit and exertion, never fail to 
excite it This is 6od*s plan for securing the hearts 
of his creatures. They who win their bread, though 
scanty, with the sweat of their brow, eat it and 
give thanks. They on whom the good things of 
this world descend in showers of abundance, 
sicken over their full meal, and murmur at the 
Being who gave the food without the appetite 
which toil should purchase. 

<' Individual attachmentSt too, spring up. The 
negro woman loves the child she nursed ; he loves 
his foster-brother and is beloved in turn ; and all 
the little woolly-headed urchins love the young 
master, whose favours they continually experience. 
These things produce a feeling not unlike that of 
Scottish clanship. The tie of blood, indeed, is want* 
ing in this case, but so it often is in that. But long 
habitude supplies the place. These negroes are 
accustomed to consider themselves of the Raby 
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hmityf and William, the head of the house. Is their 
Vich Ian Vohr. 

" A little anecdote," continued Balcombe, " will 
well illustrate the inextinguishable affection of the 
negro for his master. A young friend of mine^ 
whose father lived on James River, was called by 
business to St. Domingo. Walking along the 
streets of Port-au-Prince, his hand was suddenly 
caught between both hands of a well-dressed ne- 
gro. You know the grotesque attitude with which 
a negro, when much delighted, accompanies this 
action — springing into the air, alighting with his 
feet a yard apart, and squatting nearly to the 
ground. So it was in this instance, while he ex- 
claimed, 
** * Lord God Almighty ! Mass' Ned ! this you V 
^ My friend immediately recognised him as one 
who had run away from his father a few years 
before, and was sincerely glad to see him. The 
negro insisted on taking him home — would hear 
of no refusal — and entertained him sumptuously 
during his stay at Fort*au-Prince. During the 
whole time the negro had no name for him but 
• Mass' Ned.' He was a merry and vain fellow. 
Just before he ran away his young master had re- 
ceived an ensign's commission in the militia, and 
bought a splendid uniform. This had taken Cuf« 
fy's fancy, and one of the first . aspirations of his 
recovered freedom was a like distinction. In this 
he had been so successful as to have the right ta 
wear two epaulets. Of these he was very proud f 
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and recollecting the commencement of Mass' Ned's 
military career, he suddenly asked, 

" * Mass' Ned, what rank you now?* 

*< U am a captain,' said my friend. 

** • Oh Lord I' cried thenegro,exultingly,*I rank 
you all to hell I — I major.' 

*« It seems strange, too," said I, <^ that a natural 
impatience of inferiority does not exacerbate the 
feelings of these poor creatures, and especially 
against the particular individuals by whom they 
are kept under." 

** It would be so," said Balcombe, " if that infe- 
riority were in condition only. But, right or wrong, 
they feel themselves inferior in point of fact, and 
there is therefore nothing to prevent the formation 
of that strong tie which is spun out of the inter- 
change of service and protection. This, apart 
from the instinct of blood, is the rationale of the 
filial and parental bond. So long as the inferior- 
ity is actual, and felt to be so, none but affection- 
ate and loyal feelings grow out of it. Whether 
the negro race is inferior to the white is not the 
question. The inferiority of the individual is the 
thing, and this inferiority, left to himself, he will 
never question. What may be the result if the 
amis des noirs succeed in eradicating their sense 
of this, and substituting in place of it a theory of 
equality which is to abolish all distinctions, natural 
as well as. artificial, actual as well as imaginary, is 
a question which their philanthropy might do well 
to consider. That it will make, them better or 
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mser I must be permitted to doubt That it will 
make them miserable is sure. For my part I 
am well pleased with the established order of tbe 
universe. I see gradations in everything. I see 
subordination everywhere. And when I find the 
subordinate content with his actual condition, and 
recognising his place in the scale of being as that 
to which he properly belongs, I am content to 
leare htm tl^re. If I raise him from his place, 
some other must fall into it, and I cannot be suve 
.that tfaq oitber will be equally fitted for its duties, 
or equally liappy in their performance. The diffi- 
culty you have, William, in conceiving how a man 
caa sit down contented in established inferiority, 
4Bbows that the lesson is haard to learn. Yet, to be 
Jbappyin this condition, winch some nnist submit to, 
^8 lesson must have been learned, hard as it is. 
Now, I don't see the wisdom of making this learoh 
JDg xiseless to those who have been acquiring it 
from ia&Dcy, and setting others to the same lesson 
who are loo old to go to school. Would it be pos- 
Bible, at this time of day, to imbue your mind with 
the feeling which last night bowed^ the head of 
Charles upon your hand ? By no means. Yet, 
do you doubt the sincerity of that feeling? and do 
you not see how highly conducive to his happiness 
it would be if you were his master? Will you 
shut your eyes to this because you cannot con- 
ceive of that state of mind. Do you wonder that 
you cannot conceive what sort of an animal you 
would have been, if you had been born a slave V* 
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" But,'* said I, « is it not worth while to riA 
something for the sake of elevating this race in a 
moral point of view?" 

*' Yes,** said he. " The only question is, what 
is moral elevation. Do you find it in the burniDg 
crown of Lucifer, or in the humility of the angels 
who cast their crowns at the feet of God? Is 
there nothing analogous to this last in the prostra- 
tion of that poor negro's spirit last night before 
you, from whom he can neither expect harm nor 
good, and whom he did but identify with the au- 
thors of bygone benefits magnified by his gratitude 
to a debt which his spirit yearns to discharge to 
you. Is gratitude abject? Is self-abandoning, 
zealous devotion abject? If the duties of heaven 
require these sentiments, and its happiness con- 
sist in their exercise, which of us is it that is but 
a little lower than the angels — the negro or the 
white man? No, William. Let women and ne- 
groes alone, and instead of quacking with them, 
physic your own diseases. Leave them in their 
humility, their grateful aflFection, their self^renounc- 
ing loyalty, their subordination of the heart, and 
let it be your study to become worthy to be the 
object of these sentinients." 

**My own observation," said Major Swann, 
^ corresponds with your ideas. When you knew 
me, George, I was or seemed to be wealthy and 
had many slaves. All have been taken from me. 
Yet while I remained in the same neighbourhood, 
they never missed an opportunity to serve me in 
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any way in their power. Tliere was liardly one 
among them who did not force favours of some 
sort on me, when I could make no return ; and, if 
I would have suffered it, they would have devoted 
to me at least half their waking hours not spent 
in labouring for their master. The world, I be- 
lieve, gave me credit for hospitality and benevo- 
lence. I am not going to quarrel with these things, 
or to begin, as too many do, by repenting of my 
few good qualities ; but how much better would I 
have shown my benevolence, by husbanding the 
means of keeping these poor creatures together, 
under the light and easy yoke of a master whom 
they loved to serve. There, as you suggest, is the 
point in which we fail. Instead of initiating them 
in the code of a false and spurious philosophy, did 
we look into our own hearts and watch narrowly 
our own actions, we should effectually preserve 
that superiority over them, on a deep and abiding 
sense of which their happiness depends ; and, by 
a prudent management of our affairs, we might 
give permanency and efficiency to that protection, 
for which their labour is, as they feel it to be, a fair 
equivalent." 

Here, again, I would not have the reader to 
believe that I was convinced because I did not take 
up the argument with so sturdy a disputant as Bal- 
combe, or contest the inferences drawn by a ven- 
erable old man from his own experience. I have 
set down here the thoughts of these gentlemen, be- 
<:ause they were new to me, and I have never yet 
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seen them in print. I do not add my own, partly 
because I am not writing essays, and partly be^ 
cause all I could say on my side of the qi2iestioii» 
has been better said by others, and is before the 
worid. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

*< Such is the game of life. The foz^s craft, 
And the fierce instinct of the patient hound, 
Are both from Him whose works inscrutable 
Show not to which he leans." 

BAiiCoaiBB's tongue was now loosened, and he 
talked with all his wonted spirit and animation, 
but restraining himself so far as to make the ms^r 
a fair partaker in the conversatioo. James and 
Mary sat by in silence, the latter swallowing his 
words with a greediness surpassing even that of 
Mrs. Balcombe herself. Her excited feelings and 
greater readiness of apprehension, made, as I sup- 
posed, this difference. It was only in her counte- 
nance that I saw any token of the powers of mind 
of which Balcombe had spoken, and which her 
letters displayed. She seemed restrained rather 
by humility than by diffidence or modesty. She 
scarcely ever spoke that a blush did not suffuse, her 
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whole face immediately after. It seemed as if a 
feeling within rebuked her pres^umption^ and what 
she feared might be an abilse of the forbearance of 
her friends. The day passed rationally and pleas- 
antly, and was to us weary travellers a day of 
welcome rest. 

There was no longer anything to agitate or ex- 
cite in the difficulties with which we had to con- 
tend. We therefore passed that subject by for the 
day, and though my thoughts would wander to 
Ann at times, and again would pry into the possi- 
ble contents of that mysterious packet, I trust the 
day was passed essentially as the Sabbath should 
be. I found myself again restored to a trusting 
confidence in Providence, and a thorovigh convert 
to Balcombe's doctrine that the difficulties wbi6h 
we encounter in life are so much unrecompensed 
evil, if we do not lay them to heart and study out 
the hidden wisdom with which they are fraught. 
I was sure I was a wiser, and I trust a better man 
for the use he had taught me to make of my trials. 

The next day was spent in consulting about our 
tdterior measures, and the result of our consulta- 
tion was that I should go to Fredericksburg and 
take the advice of a lawyer on the subject of the 
supposed will. I would gladly have had Bal- 
corabe's company, which now began to seem a 
necessary of life to me, but he suggested that 
Montague's late attempt made it necessary to keep 
an eye upon him. If in the neighbourhood, he 
would know that Balcombe and Keizer were there, 

VOIm II. — ^P 
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and his habitual dread of them would keep him ifl 
check more effectually than anything else. 

^This last attempt," said Balcombe, '^ shows 
that he is becoming desperate. Nothing bat 
phrensy would make him risk the halter." 

I therefore determined to go alone. Indeed it 
was time I should act the man once more, and 
attend to my own affairs ; but BaIcombe*s quick* 
ness, perspicacity, and resources, had given me 
such a habit of depending on him, that I found 
myself hardly able to walk without leadingstrings. 
This rendered the effort the more necessary, and 
I resolved to make it. 

« Before you go," said Balcombe, " it may be as 
well to try if we cannot come at our object by a 
shorter 'road. Montague cannot bp far off, and if 
by any chance I can once lay my eye upon him, 
I should know how to manage the matter at 
once." 

" What would you do ?" said I. 

^'Cast a spell upon him," replied Balcombe, 
<< and bring him here ; give him the packet, and 
make him open it with his own hands, and put the 
will into mine." 

"This is a strange power you exercise over 
him." 

^< It is partly habit," said Balcombe, '' and partly 
the power of circnmstances. He can hardly have 
heard of my arrival. He had no means of recog- 
nising me on Saturday night. He probably thinks 
me hanged by this time in Missouri, and would 
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take me for my awn ghost. Recollecting his at- 
tempts against me, his fears ^ould iiardly be 
relieved (superstitious as he is) by finding me a 
being of flesh and blood; and a braver man than 
he would cower under my eye at such a moment. 
Besides, I have but to hint at the fire, and he would 
have no doubt that I was prepared to swear to his 
identity and bring him to the gsdiows. Indeed, if, 
as I suspect, I have set my mark upon him, I should 
have little scruple to speak so decisively as to put 
his neck in some jeopardy. To escape this he 
would not hesitate to give up the will. It may 
perhaps be as well therefore to defer your journey 
for a day or two, and let us see if John cannot 
strike his trail. Mr. Raby bears your grand- 
father's name, William ; we must not dishonour 
that, if it can be avoided. Let us recover the will, 
and we shall have no occasion to go to law for the 
purpose of obtaining justice ; and no one here or 
in England will suspect how we came by it. He 
will take care not to ask, and to hush inquiry by 
expressing himself to be entirely satisfied." 

John was now summoned, and asked if he saw 
which way the incendiary ran. 

"Oh, yes, sir," said he. "You see I hadn't no 
notion the house was afire, and I wasn't thinking 
of nothing but him. So I run just because I seed 
you run, and the minute you fired I jumped on the 
wall, and there I sot and looked at him till I heard 
the cry of ' fire.' I seed him just as plain as I see 
you, and I had my rifle, and could have fetched 
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him down mighty handy, but then I did not know 
who he was nor what he had done. I seed which 
way he went plain enough.'* 

** And have you any notion who it was, John T 

^ Lord I no, sir. I don't know nobody in these 
parts." -•♦ 

** Yes you do, John* What do you think of 
Montague 7" 

** The dear Lord T said John, with a start 
** You don't think it was him, colonel ? I God I if 
I had thought that Vd have fixed him for slow trav- 
elling." 

'^I do suspect it was he, John,'' said Balcombe; 
^ and I want you to find out what has become of 
him." 

** He's got two days start," said John ; ** and if 
he has any notion we are here, he's a good way off 
before now." 

** I dare say," replied Balcombe ; ** but he has 
no chance to know that; and besides I suspect 
that I fixed him for slow travelling, as you call it, 
myself, though not so effectually as you would 
have done." 

** Why, you don't think you hit him, colonel ?" 

" Yes, I do. My pistol went off too soon, but 
the ball did not go far from his right shoulder." 

** I God I colonel, if you think you hit him, I'm 
pretty sure you did ; 'cause you an't apt to send 
a ball and not know where it's gone to. If. he's 
got a slug of jead in him just to stop his headway^ 
I an't so sure but what I could run him down." 
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** I am sure you can," said Balcombe. " And as 
there are neither deer nor Indians here to amuse 
you, you may as well take a turn to hunt for this 
fellow." . 

« That I will," said 'john ; « but it's well for the 
folks in our country that the deer^'t half so scary 
and the Indians an't half so cunning as^he is. I 
only wish I had him in the prairie or a cane brake, 
I'd know what to do him there. But here in the 
settlements I am mightily afraid he'll dodge me. 
Anyhow, I can but take my rifle, and if I can't 
do nothbg else, I can burst the heads of a few 

squirrel^.'' 

"Well, John," said Balcombe, "remember by 
all means not to let him see you." ; 

" I'll take care of that, sir ; but if he was to see 
me, with these things on, I reckon he'd hardly 
know me, unless he was near enough to look me 
right in the eye. If I know myself it's as much." 

John went off, and did not return till night. As 
soon as we retired he came to our room. 

" Well, John," said Balcombe, •* what luck ?" 

"Pretty good, I'm a thinking," replied the 
other. 

" Did you see Montague ?" 

^ No, sir. I didn't want to see him, because I 
didn't want him to see me ; but I think I've found 
out where he is." 

" Well, come, John," said Balcombe, " tell us all 
about it" 

*« Well, sir, you see I went in the field, and I 

p2 
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took my course just the way I saw him running ; 
and I looked for a track, but the ground was too 
hard frozen that night. Well, I kept on, and I 
thought maybe I might see some sign where he got 
over the fence. So when I got to tlie fence, sir, I 
looked all along at every pannel as close as if I 
had been looking for Indian sign, and at last I 
comes to the place where he got over." 

•• How did you know it, John t" 

^ By the blood, sir. There was a good many 
drops of blood on the fence, and there was a large 
flat rail at top, and there was the mark of his whole 
hand as he got over, all bloody ; all the four fingers 
and the thumb too. And sure enough, as you say, 
it was the right hand. So I gets over the fence, 
and looks sharp t'other side, where the briefs looked 
mashed down, almost as if he had fallen on them ; 
and I do suppose he had, for just there right cioee 
to the fence there was a smart chance of blood, 
that looked as if he had laid there some time. So 
you see I made pretty sure that he wasn't gone 
far.^ So I keeps right on pretty much the same 
course, and looked sharp for blood, but I couldnt 
see none ; and after a while I comes to a right big 
road. So then you see, colonel, I did not know 
rightly iVhich end of the road to take, 'cause I 
come into it right square. If I had come into it 
sorter slantindickler like, Fd have known what to 
do. But it wasn't no use standing there, so I starts 
on the way my head happened to stand. There 
wasn't no occasion to be in any hurry, 'cause, you 
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see, I knowed if Montague wasn't clean off before 
then he mast be pretty close by, and could not get 
away directly. So I sees a squirrel, and I downs 
him, and picks him up and goes along. Lord I i 
could hardly help laughing to think of me going 
along with a Squirrel in my hand, like he was worth 
taking home ; and I reckon if all the carcasses of 
deer, and elk, and buffalo, that I have left in the 
prairies after I took their jackets off, were here, 
some of these tallow-faced poor devils that I see 
about would get right fat. But I hear 'em say 
that everything that has life will do to keep life, 
aiKi I thought somebody would be glad of the 
squirrel in this scarce country, so I just walks 
along the road with him in my hand. 

*' So I walked a good smart bit, and seed nothing 
but poor land and pine woods, till at last I meets a 
man. And he had a string of wild ducks in his 
hand, and a monstrous great gun on his shoulder, 
big enough to swallow my rifle, stock, lock, and 
barrel. So I stops him for a talk, and I axed 
where he killed so many ducks. And he tells me 
down in a place I most think he called it a Poca^cm. 
(I never heard of any such place before.) And 
with that he looks at the squirrel, and he sees his 
head all smashed, and he just thought I had done 
it with a rock ; and he axed me what I did that 
for, ^ 'cause,' said he, ' the brains is amazing good.^ 
And then I tell'd him how 'twas, and that I never 
hit 'em anywhere else, and he looks at my rifle, 
and maybe it did not astonish him. So then he 
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looks at his ducks, and he finds one little bit of a 
thing, it wasn't much bigger than a partridge, and 
he looks at it, and then he looks at the squirrel, and 
then at the duck again, and at last says he, 

** * ril give you this here teal for that squirrel' 

"*You are heattily welcome to the squirrel,' 
says I. 

*' Then he looked sorter shamed and sheepish- 
like, and says he, 

" ' I don't want your squirrel for nothing.' 

*^ ^ Well,' says I, < that's all fair, but your duck is 
worth two squirrels.' 

** ' I dare say it is,' says he ; * but I have a par- 
ticular use for the squirrel.' 

« * Well, then,' says I, * here he is, for I an't got 
no use for him at all, and was just looking for 
somebody to give him to.' 

** So with that he takes it, and looks at it mighty 
pleased and smilinglike, and says he, 

" * Well, this will do. This is better than throw- 
ing away a whole handful of powder and shot out 
of this drotted old gun of mine that takes half a 
pound at a load. I an't sorry,' says he, • that I 
didn't find one myself.' 

•'Says I, 'You must have wanted a squirrel 
mighty bad. But maybe some of your folks is 
sick.' 

** * Not rightly one of my own family,' says he. 
< But I was going out a ducking, and I promised to 
kill a squirrel or a partridge if I could see one, 
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and I donH make no doubt I'd have got more for 
it than would have paid me for my ammunition/ 

^* So the minute I heard that, says I, 

•* * Well, if there an't no game this way, it's no 
use of my going any further, so I'll just turn back 
with you.' 

** So we keeps talking as we goes along, and at 
last says I, 

** * What gentleman is that you say is sick at 
your house V 

" With that he started and looked sorter wild- 
like, and says he, 

*< « Sick gentleman 1 I didn't say there was any 
sick gentleman at my house.' 

« < Well, maybe you didn't,' says I ; for I seed 
how it was. colonel, and I didn't want to give the 
fellow any scare« So I says no more about that» 
and we walks on till I seed where his house was, 
and he stops, and I goes on till I was out of sight* 
and then I takes the woods and comes home." 

"Did you ask the fellow's name?" said Bal- 
combe. 

•* No, sir,** replied Keizer ; ** I hear 'em say it 
an't the fashion in this country to ask people's 
names ; but I reckon I could find out mighty 
handy." 

** It's not worth while," said Balcombe. " Was 
he a long-legged, parrot-toed fellow, with a scar on 
his right cheek ?" 

*• That's the very fellow,'* said John. 

•*Jim Porter," said Balcombe. "He is about 
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Riy age, and when I lived here his father paid fifty 
pairs of canvass-back ducks annually for the exclu- 
sive privilege of hunting ducks and muskrats in 
Mr. Raby's marshes. The good old gentleman 
gave me the whole benefit of this rent for my table. 
I used sometimes to hunt with Jim ; and often 
when he has come with his weekly tribute, with- 
out hat or shoes, I have made him happy by telling 
him to sell the ducks for his own benefit. I see 
that he is somehow bound to Montague, but I think 
my hold on him will prove the stronger." 

In the morning Balcombe led the conversation 
from a fine brandered duck which smoked on the 
table to the marsh from which it had been taken ; 
and soon learned that Jim Porter had fallen heir to 
his father's cottage and occupation. He therefore 
needed no guide, and he could never want aid in 
a conflict with Montague face to face. I felt it, 
however, to be my duty to accompany him, and 
as he made no objection, we walked out together 
soon after breakfast. Balcombe, who had worn 
arms until they were as familiar to him as his 
garments, had no occasion to add anything to his 
equipment, so that we did nothing to attract obser- 
vation. A walk of two or three miles brought us 
to Porter's cottage. 

He was in act to go out to the marsh, the tide 
being then at the proper stage. Balcombe gave 
him to understand that his visit was to the gentle- 
man who was sick there, and was at once told that 
there was no such gentleman. 
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" Gone !'• said Balcombe , quietly. " Well, I have 
not lost my labour, Jim, for I am right glad to see 
you again. I suppose the poor old man is gone, 
and you are just living here in the old place, and 
at the old business." 

While he said this, the poor fellow gazed at him 
with intense curiosity, and at length exclaimed, 

*' Why, good Lord I To be sure now 1 This 
an't Mr. Balcombe T" 

*' Yes it is, Jim," said Balcombe, extending his 
hand. *' Your old friend George Balcombe come 
back again once more." 

The man seemed much moved, and exhibited an 
amusing struggle between habitual respect and 
the desire to give free utterance to his pleasure at 
seeing Balcombe. After some few kind inquiries, 
Balcombe asked Jim when his guest had left him. 
The fellow looked a little queer, but at last §aid, 

** I suppose it don't make no difference talking 
to you,lifr. Balcombe ; but he didn't want any- 
body to know he was here, or where he was 
gone." 

He is gone, then?" said Balcombe. 
Oh, yes, sir. He started this morning at day^ 
light." 

*• How did he travel ?" said Balcombe. *• I 
thought he had been badly hurt." 

'* I don't know about that, sir," said Jim. " He 
did keep a mighty moaning, and he didn't seem to 
have the use of his right arm ; but he just said he 
vfSiS sick, and kept his bed." 
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** How long has he been sick ?*' asked Balcombe. 

^Only since Sunday morning. He came in 
after I was gone to bed, and in the morning he 
said he had caught a mighty bad cold the over** 
night ; and sure enough he did look desperate 
bad," 

" And how long had he been here ?'' 

*^He came here little more than a week ago, 
sir, and said he wanted to stay with me a while 
just to see how things was going on. You know, 
sir, he was mighty fond of the old man of all, and 
the old man of him. Ah, Lord I I wish we had 
him back here again. If you please to believe me, 
Mr. Balcombe, they make me pay more now for 
hunting in the Pocoson than I used to do when there 
were ten times as many ducks ; and the devil a 
one do they give me back again, but send them all 
away to Fredericksburg and them places. WeH, 
sir, you see Mr. Montague gave me sort of a hint 
that maybe all wasn't right, and if every one had 
their own, he wasn't sure that poor Miss Fanny 
that married Mr. Napier, and has not got a house 
over her head, they say, would not be right well 
off. So he said he had come here to see if he could 
not find out something, and when he went to the 
hall they sorter suspicioned him and drove him 
away. So he went away a while, and then come 
back and staid here so with me." 

^'And what made him go away in such a 
hurry?" 

" Why that's what I cannot find out rightly,*' 
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said JktL ** I don't believe he had any nation of 
it yesterday morning ; but when I went out a duck- 
ing he said he would be glad to get a squirrel, and 
axed me to kill one for him. So I went, sir, but 
never saw one ; and as I come back I meets a man 
with one, and I wanted to buy k, but he gave it to 
me. And he had a gun that he called a rifle. I 
never saw one before ; and he talked about putting 
a ball into a squirrel's e)^ just as if he had put it 
there with his finger and thumb. And sure enoiv^h 
he had hit the poor thing right in the eye, and scat- 
tered all its brains. So he tumed hack with me, 
and we had a heap of talk, and when we got h^e 
he went on, and I don't know what became of him. 
So when I went in says Mr. Montague^ 

** • Well, Jim, did you kill me a jquirrel t\ 

'' ' No,' said I, ' but I have brought you one I got 
from another man/ 

** And with that I showed him the squirrel, and 
how the fellow had hit him just where he pleased 
with a siiigle ball. And as soon as he seed it I 
' thought he looked uneasy, and says he, 

•* * That was the very rifie I heard two hours 

ago.' 

" « Why,' says I, * there's been a good many 
people out to-day, and I have heard guns myself 
where by good rights nobody ought to shoot but 
me.' 

** * I reckon they were shot guns,' said he ; ' but 
that I heard was a rifle.' 

** * And what's the difference V says I. 

VOL U.- 
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'^ Oh,* says he} ' they anH no more alike than the 
bark of a dog and the howl of a wolf/ And says 
he, ' Does not anybody about here use a rifle 7' 

** * No,' says I ; * and I never seen or heard of 
one before to-day/ 

''^Then the man that shot the squirrel had a 
rifle V says he. 

"•To be sure,' says I, *else he never could 
have done that/ says I, pointing to the squirrel's 
head. 

•• • Did you see it V says he. 

*' * Yes/ says I, ' and the sorriest, rustiest looking 
old thing it was I ever saw. My old gun's a beauty 
to it/ says I. * But then the man said she was the 
real stuff, and he would give her, he said, for ne'er 
a shooting iron in the whole country/ 

*• And with that, sir, I seed Mr. Montague begin 
to look worse than he did, and I thought maybe he 
talked too^ much, and so I told him, and was going 
away. 

^^No/ says he, • Jim, talking don't do me no 
harm, only the light hurts my eyes.' 

^ And so, sir, he laid back his head upon the 
pillow, and puts his hand over his eyes, and then 
says he, 

•• ' What sort of a looking man was that, that 
had the rifle V 

^ So I tells him, sir, he was a little dark-skinned 
man, with black eyes. 

<* * Did he look like a gentleman V says he. 

'* • I can't say he did,' says I, ' for all he had on 
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pretty good clothes, but he didn't look like he was 
used to them ; and as to his talk,' says I, ' sir, he 
didn't talk no better than me, nor so well neither/ 

** And while I was talking, Mr. Balcombe, I 
could not see Mr. Montague's eyes, but the lower 
part of his face was as pale as a corpse, and he got 
right black about the mouth, and I was scared, and 
asked him what was the matter, but he just mo- 
tioned me to go away. So after a while he calls 
me back, and says he, 

" * Jim, is there any chance to hire any sort of a 
carriage in the neighbourhood V 

** ' No,' says I, * sir, except it be old Tom that 
old Mr. Raby set free, and he has got just an old 
rattletrap of a gig that he sometimes rides in when 
he carries cakes to musters and the like.' 

" ' Well,' says he, * that must do, if there's no 
better to be had. And I have no doubt)' says he, 
* old Tom would be glad to oblige me by taking me 
as far as Tapahannock.' 

a t Why, Lord 1' says I, * Mr. Montague, you are 
too sick to go.' 

•' * That's the very reason,' says he. ' Besides, 
my business wants me at Fredericksburg, and 
there I can see a doctor and get help ; and,' says 
he, ' it an*t so far to Tapahannock, and there I can 
get a carriage. So now, Jim,' says he, * I want to 
get to Fredericksburg to-morrow night, and old 
Tom must.be here before light, and I must be at 
Tapahannock a little after sunrise.' 

" * Won't that be too much of a journey V says I. 
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** * I carniot help it/ says he ; * it's better th» 
stopjHDg on the road/ 

^^ So with that, sir, I speaks to old Tom, and sure 
enough he was here by a little after light, and off 
they went.** 



CHAPTER XVIL 

The bird that sings within the brake. 
The swan that swims upon the lake. 
One mate, and one alone, will take. 

By&om. 

Aftbr* some little more conversation we re- 
turned to- the halL 

" What is to be done now ?" said I. 

«< Boot and saddle/' said Balcombe^ cheerily ; ** to 
horse and pursue/' 

Accordingly, we hurried back, and were pres- 
ently on the road, after a word of apology and a 
promise of explanation to our host. We had not- 
ridden two miles, before we came to a little grog- 
shop on the confines of the estate, established, I 
kave no doubt, for the especial benefit of Mr. 
Raby's negroes. Here stood a genuine rattletrap 
of a gig, and a sorry old horse, apparently spent 
with fatigue^ his hair all matted and crusted with 
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the sweat that had dried on him as he stood in the 
cold air. An old negrt) was just staggering from 
the house, and was in the act of clambering up into 
the gig, when Balbomb6 inquired what he had done 
with the gentleman he had taken to Tapahannock. 
Tom, who was too drunk to remember anv cau- 
tion if he had received one, said he had gone on 
with his own carriage and servant. This was 
poor encouragement ; but we pressed on. At Port 
Royal we obtained fresh horses, and having learned 
that Montague had passed only two hours before, 
we made a race from thence to Fredericksburg. 
But all in vain. Hq was there and housed before 
we arrived. We tried in vain to find where. At 
the principal tavern he had not stopped. So much 
we learned with certainty, and this was all that 
we could learn, for it was already bedtime when 
we arrived. 

The next morning John was on the scent be- 
times, and ascertained that Montague had stopped 
at Falmouth for the night, and had at an early hour 
left that place for Baltimore. Here, then, we were 
fairly beaten in a straight race ; but being at Fred- 
ericksburg, it was as well to execute the business 
for which I had proposed to come there, if it should 
prove necessary. I accordingly laid my case at 
large before an eminent attorney. As there was 
no doubt of the result if the papers could be secured, 
be determined to take such a course as would 
at once put them safely in the custody of the law. 
With that view he drafted a bill, to which Mr. Ed- 

q2 
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ward Raby was made defendant, setting forth the 
whole transaction, as I believed it to have taken 
place* Mr. Swann was also made defendant, and 
was charged with the possession of the will, and 
called on to produce it. It was anticipated that in 
his answer he would disclaim the possession of any 
such paper, unless such a one might be concealed 
in the packet, and that he would file that along with 
his answer. 

Having arranged this matter we returned to our 
lodging, where we spent a pleasant evening. In 
the Dooming we called again on the attorney to 
obtain the proper process along with a copy of my 
bill. He was out at the time, but soon came in 
provided with the necessary papers.. After some 
Httle conversation, he said he had been called on 
the night before by a gentleman whose buuness he 
had declined, because he apprehended that his en* 
gagement with me did not leave him at liberty to 
undertake |L On further inquiry, we ascertained 
that Montague^ on leaving FaInK>uth, must bare 
come around by Chatham, and back into Freder- 
icksburg. We were, of course, eager to learn 
where he was ; but Mr. L. (the attorney) observing 
this, told us he was not at liberty to inform us. I 
therefore remonstrated against any concealment 
on the part of one whose professional services I 
had engaged ; but he stopped me short at once, by 
saying that it was only professionally that he had 
become acquainted with Montague^s wbereaboutr 
and though not free to engage in hi» service^ he 
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was alike prohibited by the duties of his profession^ 
from disclosing anything which Montague wished 
to conceal, and which, in any other character^ 
would not have been made known to him. To the 
scrupulous delicacy of this reserve we could object 
nothing, and even felt some hesitancy about acting 
so far on what we had learned as to renew our 
search for Montague. From this difficulty we were 
however relieved by Mr. L., who assured us that 
Montague had at an early hour that morning set 
oat for Baltimore. We had therefore nothing left 
for it but to return to Raby HalL • 

We returned, accordingly, and I committed to> 
Balcombe the task of breaking the matter to the 
major. There was no occasion to offend him hy 
taking an officer with os, as bis acknowledgment 
of the process would answer every purpose. He 
was much surprised, but saw at once the solution 
of Montague's strange behaviour. He expressed 
himself obliged, too, at our having refrained from 
giving him any hint of our suspicions, until we had 
taken such measures as made the line of duty plain 
to him. This was to answer that he had no suck 
paper as the supposed will unless it was contained 
in the packet ; to tell how he came by that, and 
deliver it into court as a part of his answer. 

We were now secure from everything but vio- 
lence, unless our conjectures (of the truth of whicb 
we had no doubt) should prove false. As the major 
was now effectually on his guard, and Montague 
fairly chased oS, we ventured to return to Crniga* 
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net, leaving John at Raby Hall, with instructions 
to keep a sharp lookout, and notify us if he saw 
any signs of the reappearance of Montague in the 
neighbourhood. 

Our return was welcomed by the undissembled 
pleasure of our friends, which was enhanced by the 
history of our late adventures. My confidence 
in the ultimate success of our endeavours to recover 
my property, seemed now to communicate itself 
to my mother and sisters. To Ann the subject 
seemed one of less exciting interest, though she 
expressed and doubtless felt a quiet pleasure, but 
not less deep than theirs, in the prospect of afflu- 
ence for herself, and of all the comforts of life for 
one who had been to her a second mother. The 
day after our return had been appropriated for a 
visit to Oakwood, where it was proposed to spend 
a few days. As the custom of the country fncluded 
in such invitations all chance comers in the invited 
family, the arrival of Balcombe and myself made 
no difference but the addition of two to the party. 
The mother of Howard, as formerly, presided over 
the hospitalities of the household, of which he did 
the honours in the frank and courteous spirit of a 
Virginia gentleman of the old school. I went 
with a predetermination to take whatever part 
might be assigned me by circumstances; while 
Balcombe, who was but a looker-on, promised to 
aid me by his observation to ascertain how matters 
stood between the several parties. I was agree- 
ably surprised to find myself, in a good measure. 
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discharged from the necessity of giving a very 
marked attention to Miss Howard. Whenever I 
approached her I found myself received as formerly 
with a manner that showed that my person was 
respected and my conversation not unacceptable. 
But, contrary to his former habit, young Douglas 
was seldom absent from his cousin's side, and 
always ready to strike into any chitchat in which 
she might be engaged. Howard was, as usual, 
respectfully and delicately attentive to Ann, still 
approaching and addressing her with the same 
guarded consideration for all her wishes and feel- 
ings, which displayed not more a desire to please 
than a fear of alarming her. I thought, too, that 
his attentions were not received with the same 
placid satisfaction as formerly. Whether the 
pleasure was more or less I could not determine ; 
but it was not the same. 

There was more excitement, more flutter in her 
manner, and occasionally I thought I saw a stolen 
glance directed towards me, and that her ear 
was sometimes listening to catch my words ad- 
dressed to others. In this change of partners Jane 
and I seemed thrown out of the game, for it was 
one we could not play at altogether ; and but for 
the presence of some other lads and lasses, whose 
characters form no part of my history, we should 
have been absolute supernumeraries. To this I 
had no objection. I had little wish to be attentive 
to Ann in company ; and the rest, just then, were 
more than indifferent to me. I accordingly joined 
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myself to Balcombe, and with him mixed in the 
conversation, now of one party, now of another, 
while he occasionally threw off remarks that 
arrested the attention of all. 
. I was curious, on my sister's account, to dis- 
cover whether the attention of Douglas to his 
cousin was the spontaneous result of his own feel- 
ings, or the effect of some effort on her part to keep 
him near her. I suspected the last, and felt 
obliged by finding myself by her own act emanci- 
pated from the necessity of paying constant though 
unmeaning attention to her. But was there any- 
thing of coquetry or pique in this ? I thought not 
I was always welcomed as a third party in their 
dialogues, and not unfrequently appeals were made 
to me by which I seemed purposely drawn into 
them. But no effort was made to detain me ; no 
attempt, after engaging me in conversation, to 
shake him off. In short, no lady could carry her- 
self towards anygentleman in a manner more clear- 
ly indicative of every favourable sentiment but 
that of love. 

Poor Jane 1 saw was in a state of great uneasi- 
ness. She received as a matter of course from the 
young men of the party such attentions as were 
paid her ; but she took no interest in them. Her 
eye wandered contipually towards Douglas and 
Margaret Howard, and sometimes, as I thought, 
looked imploringly at me, and sometimes glanced 
reproachfully at Ann. The courtesy of Howard 
at length provided her with a temporary relief, by 
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seating her at tbe piano. She played well and sung 
in fine taste, so that she appeared to more advan- 
tage at the instrument than in any other situation. 
Most of the young men clustered around her, 
while Balcombe and I stood aloof. 

After playing one or two overtures, she sud- 
denly struck into that beautiful song of Moore's, 
in which he characterizes the constancy of a faith- 
ful heart by likening it to the fancied devotion of 
the sunflower to the god of day. This she sung 
with a pathos which arrested the attention of the 
whole company, and, having closed the strain, 
folded her hands in her lap, and sat silent and with 
downcast eyes. Immediately some conversation 
arose, which I did not at first hear, but to which 
my attention was presently drawn by an appeal 
from Miss Howard. 

" Do, Mr. Napier," said she, ** come here and 
talk a little reason to your sister. She is not con- 
tent that we shall beguile ourselves, with the aid of 
poetry and music, into such pretty fancies as Moore 
has expressed in that beautiful song, but she in- 
sists in sober-spoken prose that undying constancy 
is the only test of truth in love. She would not 
only persuade herself, but others, that neither man 
nor woman ever can love more than once with 
genuine passion. How say you ?" 

" I can only say," replied I, " that her opinion 
shows that she has had no proof to the contrary 
in her own feelings ; and as I have had none, I 
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cannot take upon myself to condemn her notkm 
on the subject. But if we give credence either to 
the words or actions of others, we must suspect 
her of error.** 

^ And what/' said Jane, '' do the words and ac« 
tions of others prove, but that they who are inca- 
pable of that imperishable devotion which alone 
deserves the name of love, may feel a hundred 
times that which passes with them for it f It will 
still be a question whether they ever felt it once." 

** I have never learned to chop logic," said Miss 
Howard, '* but I have heard of something which is 
called ^ begging the question.' Is not this some- 
thing like it, Mr. Balcombe ?" 

** 1 cannot say,!' said Balcombe, laughing ; ^ but 
if a lady condescends to be a beggar, no gentle* 
man would deny her suit. Therefore either way 
Miss Napier's argument is unanswerable." 

" Why, really, you gentlemen are so insufferably 
polite and acquiescing," said the Udy, ** that one 
might as well expect truth from a love ditty. So 
I suppose we must take Mr. Moore's word for all 
that sort of nonsense, because it is in vain to hope 
for anything better. Certainly not from Mr. Na- 
pier ; but as to you, Mr. Balcombe, I supposed that 
you had spent so much time among the unsophisti- 
cated sons and daughters of nature, that the habit 
of speaking frankly had overcome the fear of ofiend- 
ing. Now, I do beseech you, if you can compli* 
ment us so highly, imagine us a ^ompany of squaws, 
and tell us what you think of this matter." 
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^ I think of love," said Balcombe," as I do of a 
fever. He vfho dies of the first attack will never 
have another." 

*' But suppose," said Miss Howard, *' he don't 
die of it" 

*' Then he will get well." 

" And What then ?" 

" Aocordii^: (o Mifis Napier, he may be immoD- 
tal" 

•* Pshaw !" said Miss Howard, " you are too 
provoking. Btlt what do you say to his case while 
he is yet alive, though badly in love ?" 

'' That if he expects to die of it, he' nev^er ex- 
pects to h6 in* love again." 

*' Still you evade the question," said Miss How- 
ard* 

"On' the contrary," said Balcombe, "I offer a 
solution to which no on^ can object If Miss Na- 
pier expects to die of lov«, it ought to be satisfac- 
tory to her, and equally so to you, who manifestly 
have no sdch expectation." 

** At least," said Jane, " I will not affect to mis- 
undbrstand yon. You clearly are agaidst me. 
No one, thinking as I do, could jest with the sub- 
jectl" 

If those who don't think love a jest, Miss Na- 
pier, agree With you," said Balcombe, "I certainly 
am on your side.*" 

^* What, then, seriously speaking," asked Jane, 
** would you admit as a sufficient cause for loving 
a second time ?" 

VOL. II. — R 
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'^ Accident, blind contact, or the strong necessity 
of loving," said Balcombe, carelessly. 

" I declare, Mr. Balcombe," said Jane, •• I shall 
hate you if you talk so;" 

*' You must think more favourably of hate than 
love, Miss Napier,** replied Balcombe, " if you can 
hate on so slight a cause, and yet will not allow 
that love shall spring from the habits of social in- 
tercourse, from an interchange of good offices, 
from a common destiny, or from that law of our 
nature which makes us incapable of happiness 
which there is none to share.** 

•' Well,** said Jane, "for my part, I would not 
give a straw for the love of any man who had ever 
loved another." 

" Take care, Jane,** said Margaret ; ** your own 
maxim may be turned against you. The time 
may come when you would be glad to get a better 
market for what is left of your heart, after having 
loved more than one." 

" Oh, Margaret !** said Jane, reproachfully. 

** Nay," said Margaret, " I mean no insinuation, 
dear ; I only mean to say that I have such an 
opinion of the indestructible good qualities of your 
heart as to believe they can stand the fire of love, 
and be none the worse. Now, if you can pay me 
as high a compliment, I certainly shall not take 
offence at it." * 

*'I am sure you mean no ofience,** said Jane; 
^* but, really, the idea of having one's heart burned 
to a cinder is shocking." 
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" That's your idea," said Margaret, •' not mine. 
I only hope the cinder may yet answer to kindle 
the fire of love in another bosom. But come, Mr. 
Balcombe, let us have one of vour oracular re- 
sponses on the subject." 

" The ancient sibyl," answered Balcombe, with 
much solemnity, " is the type of her sex. Her 
books are the type of woman's heart. They were 
a treasure beyond price, containing all that was 
necessary to happiness and virtue. This was 
alike in all and in every part ; and when more than 
half v^ere burned, the great arcanum was still 
there.'* 

"Thank you, sir," said Margaret, dropping a 
courtesy. "The compliment deserves my best 
courtesy ; but I feel interested to have your sex 
included in it, because, as I am not quite youiig 
enough for a boy of fifteen, I expect I shall have 
to content myself with such small remnant of a 
heart as some good man may offer me after having 

been in love half a dozen times." 

•* It would not become me," said Balcombe, " to 
praise my own sex; but if you will return the 
compliment, I will not deny its justice." 

" Then, sir," said the lady, bowing graciously, 
" I pray you to consider it reciprocated in your 
own words. And so, my dear Jane, for all that's 
come and gone yet, I may hope to pick up of the 
rejected leavings of you and Ann, and all the other 
belles, a piece of a heart worth having." 

This was said with an arch glance at Douglas 
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and myself. He laughed, Jane bit her lip, and 
Ann coloured to the tips of her ears. How I 
looked I know not ; as little can I tell how I felt, 
except my delight at observing that some not un* 
pleasant feeling seemed to mingle with Ann's con* 
fusion. She did not raise her eyes, but I fancied 
that they tried to peep through their half trans- 
parent snowy lids at me. She was standing be- 
hind Jane's chair, between Howard and Balcombe. 
The latter now turned to her, and said, 

"You give no opinion on this subject, my 
dear." 

** I cannot,** said she. ** William said he could 
not condemn Janets opinion, because he had no 
experience to the contrary, and I can neither 
condemn nor adopt it, because I have no experi- 
ence at all.^ 

"What a sweet innocent!" said Miss How- 
ard, with an arch and playful frankness wbidb 
showed that what she said did not touch her own 
feelings. " Sisterly affection is the warmest feed- 
ing she has ever experienced, and such as it is, I 
dire swear it is the warmest she ever will ^ei" 
. " Oh, Margaret T' said Howard, observing that 
Ann was overwhelmed with confusion. 

** Never mind, Henry," said his sister ; " you 
have no need to guard Ann's sensibilities from me. 
She knows 1 love her," continued she, gliding be- 
tween her brother aiid Ann, and kindly taking her 
hand. She knows I love her, and I love her be* 
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cause I understand her better than she understands 
herself." 

Ann looked up timidly and afiectipnately in her 
face, and meeting her half-tender, half-playful 
glance, bowed her head on her friend's shoulder, 
and hid her blushes there. Balcombe turned his 
quick eye inquiringly on Miss Howard, and she 
answered it with a look at me so full of encourage- 
ment, that I could no longer misunderstand her 
hint Howard, with a moody and uneasy counte* 
nanceyfell back behind the circle. Jane tore her 
handkerchief in the eager vexation with which she 
pulled the edge of it, and fisiug abruptly, broke up 
the cx^nversation. There was little disposition to 
renew it. Every one seemed thoughtful, and all 
but Balcombe and Margaret Howard rather grave. 
His eye sparkled as it always did when he saw 
his way clearly, and she wore an air of high and 
generous excitement, which made her look more 
noble in my eyes than any being I had ever seen. 
We soon separated for the night, when, holding 
out her hand to me, she pressed mine cordially and 
unreservedly, and said, " Grood-night, Mr. Wil- 
liam ;'' and then added, in a lower tone, ^ You have 
acted delicately and nobly. You deserve to be 
happy, and you will be.'' 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

^ Her sex's dipiity is woman's caie.^ 

Fou almost the first time in her life Ann had 
stolen away without bidding me good*night ; and 
for the very first time the omission gave me no 
pain. I now began to flatter myself that >Bal- 
combe's conjectures were right, and that she was 
at length beginning to discover the secret of her 
heart. That Howard's attention had at first given 
her great pleasure was certain ; but it was like the 
pleasure of an ingenuous child at any expression of 
approbation from one highly esteemed. To the 
admiration of such a man as Howard no woman 
could be insensible; for none could be indifierent 
to the possession of such qualities as alone could 
command it. His attentions^ too» were so tem- 
pered by respect and delicacy, and managed with 
such address, that they c6uld not be unacceptable 
in themselves, though he should be an object of 
indifference. But now they were not received 
exactly as before. Though flattered and gratified, 
there was a sort of restlessness in the manner of 
the receiver which showed that they awakened 
thoughts in which he had no part. These things 
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had occurred to me; and Miss Howard's dexter- 
ous hint that what Ann had been accustomed to 
consider as sisterly affection was in fact the warm- 
est feeUng of which her; warm heart was capable, 
could not be misunderstood. 

'There was something, indeed, in the conduct of 
that young lady which I could not comprehend. 
Could she have any objection to the success of her 
brother's suit? Certainly not. For Ann she ex- 
pressed and unequivocally displayed the most cor- 
dial friendship. Towards her brother she mani- 
festly felt the most devoted affection, and enthusi- 
astic admiration. It was impossible to doubt that 
his happiness was dear to her. One thing at least 
was clear; that her imputed partiality to me either 
never had existed, or had settled down into senti- 
ments such as do not often survive a preference 
which is not reciprocated. I therefore began to 
suspect some mistake in the matter from the first. 

In these ideas I found that Baicombe fully con- 
curred. It may be well supposed, therefore, that 
I was impatient to obtain their full confirmation. 
My first step would, of course, have been to seek 
an interview with Ann ; but from this I was re- 
strained by a solemn promise, the more binding 
because she had no security for it but my word. 
Not only had I no right to take a step which might 
wound her, but I knew that scrupulous regard to 
that and all other pledges was indispensable to her 
favour. I felt myself, therefore, condemned to 
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silence, of which I could not help complaining to 
Balcombe. 

*' You. forget," said he, " that enforced silence is 
the most eloquent of all pleaders. She who has 
imposed it is all the time speaking to her heart on 
your behalf; not indeed to awaken love, (that were 
superfluous,) but gratitude and admiration. Under 
such circumstances esteem it a privilege to be 
silent. If, as I suspect, Margaret Howard is 
aware of the interdict, she has left little for you to 
say, and will soon obtain leave for you to say that 
little.*' 

*' But what motive can she have," asked I, ^vto 
interest herself in my behalf?" 

^' I cannot tell,'' said Balcombe, " what there may 
be besides the manifest generosity of her temper, 
and something, perhaps, of that disposition, which 
so many women have, to take a part in such mat- 
ters. But I suspect some nearer motive besides. 
Perhaps a desire to rescue herself from some mis* 
construction. But go to sleep, William ; and this 
time be sure you mingle thanksgivings with your 
prayers, for I think 1 see the dawn of happiness 
opejiing such as may well deserve your thanks.*' 

The next day I saw, and not without concern, 
that Howard's spirits were depressed. His duties 
to his guests were obviously a burden upon him. 
The excitement of his sister's feelings, too, seemed 
painful ; and, though she carried herself with the 
cheerful air of one sure of the right and bent to do 
it, yet it was plain that her mind needed an oppor- 
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tunity for that guidance and support which ar^ best 
sought in retirement. As our visit was for no de- 
terminate time, we accommodated it to these symp- 
toms, and in the evening of a somewhat dull day 
returned to Craiganet. 

The next day, while Balcombe and I were out 
with our guns, Howard and his sister drove over. 
We returned to the house just as he was about to 
leave it. 

" I $hall ride the servant's horse, Margaret," jsaid 
he ; ^ and you will command him and the barouche 
until you choose to go home.** 

He said this with polite kindness ; but I thought 
I saw some little pique in his manner. His brow, 
too^ was Hushed, and his eye wandering ; his ad- 
dress to Balcombe was hurried, and towards myself 
there was something quite different from bis accus- 
tomed cordiality. In this mood he took his leave ; 
and our party, after an interchange of sundry 
blank looks, separated to dress for dinner. Until 
we met at table, Ann did not make her appearance. 
As soon as she entered the room,! was struck with 
her excited countenance. Her eye sWam in light, 
her cheek glowed, and, though she manifestly 
shrank from the gaze of others, there was an air of 
individuality and resolve about her which con- 
trasted strongly with her accustomed timidity. 
Her whole manner was that of one who sees an 
object distinctly, with a fixed purpose of pursuing 
it. She leaned on the arm of Miss Howard, from 
whose countenance every shade of embarrassment 
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and perplexity was banished. She was full of ani- 
mation, and, with the aid of Balcombe, roused up 
the spirit of conversation onc^e more among us. As 
soon as dinner was over she called for her carriage, 
and I, ordering a horse for the servant, offered to 
accompany her. 

" No, no, Mr. William," said she ; " you are not 
the beau for my money. You belong to the sun- 
flower school. Mr. Balcombe's versatile notions 
of love and gallantry give me better hopes of 
him ; and if, like Major Dalgetty, he'll take service 
with me, I shall be glad to enlist him for the cam- 
paign." " 

'* Under what prouder banner than that of the 
white lion," said Balcombe, " could a soldier 
serve? Command me, Lady Margaret; and be- 
lieve that, if I have been less prompt to offer ser- 
vice than you to demand it, it was but because I 
thought that younger knights might be more 
acceptable." 

" Younger, indeed 1" said the lady, ** and why 
younger ? Time was when men did not give them- 
selves up to selfishness till they grew old ; but now 
they are so carefully trained to it, that, if a lady 
should have need to find a champion fitted to deeds 
of chivalrous em prize, she must take one whose 
beard is gray. But we have no right to expect 
anything better. When woman sets up for her- 
self, and contends for the mastery with man, she 
makes him her rival, not her protector. But come, 
Mr. Balcombe ; these notions are too oldfashioned 
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for our friends here. Let us be off, and discourse 
at will of the degeneracy of the men and. women 
of modern (iays." 

So saying, she kissed Ann, courtesied to the 
rest, anfl giving her hand to Balcombe, tripped 
away to her carriage. 

The- evening was pleasant, and I proposed a 
walk to Ann. She coloured slightly, but assented, 
wjieo/a glance from Jane brought the blood again 
to her face, and she seemed to hesitate. 

''Do you doubt my promise?" said I^ in a low 
voice. 

''No, I do not,** said she, firmly ; adding, after a 
short pause, " and I will walk with you* ■' 

" I have never seen your friend Miss Howard in 
so attractive a light before," said I^ as soon as we 
had left the house. 

«' She is a noble creature," said Ann. " She has 
as little of selfishness, and as much zealous devotion 
to her friends as human nature is capable of. 
You have never seen this before, because you 
have heretofore seen her through a discolouring 
medium." 

" I do not understand you," said L 

"I suppose not," replied Ann; "but 1 can 
assure you that she has as much in common with 
your generous friend Mr. Balcombe as befits her 
sex. 

^< I am glad," said I, " to hear the approbation of 
him which your remark implies." 

^* Of him ! Surely approbation is quite too cold 
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a word f(»r such a character, evevk io the mouth of 
one never benefited by him. But I must be dead 
to gratitude if I did not already feel a wariti afieo- 
tion for a man who has perilled his life in our ser- 
vice^ and whose heart seedns to cleave to me with 
a father's afiection. I feel as if I had known him 
all my life, and am already disposed to give him 
all my confidence, as tO'a< father or eldei* brother,'' 

" You will find it well placed/' said L ^ A truer 
friend cannot be; and his sagacity and wisdom 
make him the safest adviser I ever knew. The 
qualities that glitter on the surface of his character, 
brilliant as they are,. are of little value compared 
to his intrinsic worth." 

^ Poor Margaret I" said Ann; ** She said true, 
that the cultivated selfishness of the young men of 
this day unfits them to mate with a woman capable 
of genuine feminine devoticHi. It is almost a pity 
Mr. Balcombe is married." 

« You would not think so if you knew his Wife," 
said I. *' I have no mind to disparage your frieiid, 
but I am not sure that I know any woman worthy 
to be the wife of George Balcombe, but her who 



is so." 



I now gave some of the details of our late adven- 
tures for the purpose, of illustrating Mrs. Bal- 
combe's character. 

^ She is certainly a noble woman," said Ann ; 
^ but she can hardly be a very agreeable acquaint- 



ance." 



^* I found her very much so," said I, *' as soon as 
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I became an acquaintance. But whether I ever 
should have known her, but for the circumstances 
which broke down her reserve, is uncertain. As 
to your solicitude for |iiiss Howard," continued I, 
^ there seems no great call for that, as from ap- 
pearances, she and her cousin Angus are at last 
disposed to fulfil the anxious wish of his father. 
He is certainly a fine young man, and well worthy 
of any woman." 

" That may be," said Ann ; " but old Mr. Doug- 
las will never see the accomplishment of that 
wish." 

*^ There seems to be a perfect understanding 
between them," said I. 

^ I believe there is," she replied, ** but not such 
as you suppose. They have a great afifection for 
each other, and the utmost mutual confidence ; but 
that is all. I profess no skill in such matters ; but 
knowing Margaret Howard as I now do, it appears 
to me. that iany one may dispover that her heart is 
yet untouched." 

^* Knowing her as you now do," said I, marking 
her emphasis on the word. *'You have then 
thought otherwise ?" 

She coloured deeply at this question, and at last 
replied simply that she had. 

** And whom," said I, ^* did you suppose to be 
the happy man ?" 

I felt her relax her hold on my arm as if to with- 
draw her^s; but she commanded herself, and an- 
swered, with an effort at firmness, 
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** I cannot tell you that. It is enough to say that 
I now know that I was deceived.^ 

I did not know what to say to this. I was con- 
scious that I had rather l^pt my promise in the 
letter than in the spirit ; for Ann could not suppose 
me to be ignorant that I was the person alluded 
to, and that I had wiled from her an admission that 
she had been under a delusion concerning me 
which was now removed. I felt that I had been 
guilty of a breach of faith ; but acknowledgmeat 
or apology would but make the matter worse* 
But though I reproached myself, I did not fail to 
enjoy the discovery of a fact which might explain 
her former conduct I wished to ask if she also 
supposed the attachment of Miss Howard recipro- 
cated, but did not dare to go so fan But of timt I 
could hardly entertain a doubt She at length 
broke the embarrassing silence by some questicm 
about James Scott, and this led to a conversation 
of indifferent matters, in which she got rid of 
the' slight reserve that had shown itself for the 
moment 

Balcombe returned late, and with a mind ob- 
viously full of something ; but showed no disposi- 
tion to talk. As soon as we went to our room he 
began. 

** Well, William ; I have had a long and inter- 
esting conversation with Miss Howard." 

** And what have you learned t" asked I. 

'^Much that concerns you,'' was the reply. 
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^ And nothing that has not increased my admira* 
tion of her." 

** For Heaven's sake," said I, " unbuckle your 
mail, then, and give us the news." 

** Softly, softly, my dear fellow. I must begin 
at the beginning, if I can find where it is, and tell 
my story as she did, so as to do justice to all 
parties." 

" Then tell it in your own way," ssdd I. "Let 
roe have your conversation." 

" Well, then," said Balcombe, "we were hardly 
seated before she began. 

'* * Mr. Balcombe,' said she, ' you don't deserve 
half the credit for sagacity that your friend Napier 
gives you, if you haven't found out that I had a 
design in thus laying violent hands upon you.' 

'*< To say the truth,' said I, * I had some suspi*- 
cion of the sort; but, as I feared no ill, I was will- 
ing to let time make proof.' 

"^I mean nothing but good,' said she, ^ to you 
and your's ; but I have that to say which I would 
have to reach the ears of your friend Mr. Napier, 
just as I say it. But there would be an impropriety 
in speaking or writing to him. A third person is 
the proper filter to take off any indelicacy from 
my communication.' 

** She began then by telling me. just what I have 
heard from you about Doiiglas and your sister. 

" ' Angus and I,' said she, ' are first cousins ; we 
have been brought up almost together, and our 
intimacy has never been interrupted. I was soon 
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apprised of what had been proposed, and he and 
I soon came to a perfect understanding. He is a 
fine, noble spirited youth, in whose happiness I take 
a deep interest, and I saw that his union with Jane 
was essential to it. My brother, on a visit to Oak- 
wood, became enamoured of Ann. My confidence 
in his taste and judgment disposed me to think 
favourably of any woman whom he might select 
as a wife, and I was eager to make an acquaint- 
ance with her. I therefore readily acquiesced in 
his proposal to transfer our residence to Oakwood 
for a season, and my mother was easily drawn into 
the measure. Angus immediately struck at the 
opening ; and, having taken Henry into our confi- 
dence, it was arranged that my cousin should, with 
my connivance, commence such a course of atten- 
tion to me, as should make his father wish him to 
become one of our party. He was impatient to 
see Jane, to show her that he had not changed, 
and to assure himself of her constancy. Besides, 
he was not without a hope, that Henry's success, 
of which (admiring him as we do) we had little 
doubt, would reconcile his father to his own mar- 
riage with Jane ; so that on every account we 
were desirous to do what we might in support of 
my brother's suit. Accordingly, after a little deli- 
cate and well-managed flirtation, of which we 
took care to have but few witnesses besides my 
uncle Douglas, the scheme was proposed by him, 
and we all came together to Oakwood. 
*' * I at once set myself to study the character of 
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Ann. I saw that she experienced a pure and cbild-^ 
like pleasure in Henry's attentions, but that as yet 
love entered not into it. I was sure that if her 
heart were ripe for love, she had not yet found it 
out, and I admonished my brother to make his ap- 
proaches with great caution. This he did, and 
displayed so much address and delicacy in the 
midst of all his tenderness, that, partiality aside, 
I had no idea that any disengaged heart could 
withstand him. At length he declared his wishes^ 
but was careful not to press for a peremptory an<* 
swer. The poor little flattered thing was so re- 
lieved by this, that I wondered she did not love him 
for very gratitude. This feeling did indeed ope- 
rate so far as to make her receive his attentions 
with as much kindness, and very little more embar* 
rassment than before. In the mean time, my sur- 
prise at Henry's want of success set me to looking 
about for a cause, and I soon saw enough of Mr. 
Napier to suspect that I had found one. The de« 
votion of Henry to Ann, and of Angus to Jane, 
had thrown us much together. I found him one 
that a girl brought up in the house with could 
hardly fail to love, and yet might well love with* 
out knowing it.' 

<* I will not tell you, William, the points in your 
character which led Miss Howard to this conclu- 
sion. 

^ ' But I saw,' said she, ^ that Ann had not found 
out her own secret. She was pleased and satis* 
fied with Henry's attentions ; and I was not sorry 
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that circumstances put it in my power to prevent 
much interruption from Mr. Napier. I soon found 
that he was ill at ease. His wandering glances 
presently told me that if Ann did not know her 
own secret, he had at length discovered his ; and 
being sure of this, I did not apprehend that I could 
do him any injury by receiving, as if from choice, 
his enforced attentions. In doing this I did not 
dream of anything more than to leave Henry 
without interruption to pursue his well-managed 
course of attention to Ann, and to give her time to 
wean herself from a habit of admiring and lean- 
ing on her cousin, which might in time give birth 
to love. As to Douglas, I had discharged him 
from all attendance on me as soon as we arrived 
at Oakwood ; but still it was well the gallantry of 
Napier should always be at hand to excuse him to 
others for neglecting me. Having established 
things on this footing, I quietly awaited What 
seemed to me the inevitable result of Henry's 
attentions ^o Ann. In this, however, I was disap- 
pointed. The interruption in our intercourse oc- 
casioned by the death of Mr« Napier may have had 
a disastrous influence. But I was led to look fur- 
ther back for the cause of his failure^ and at length 
suspected that the place which her cousin occupied 
in Ann's heart, seeming as it did to her but that of 
a brother, was in truth that of a favoured lover. 
On our return to Oakwood, her manifestt anxiety 
concerning Mr. Napier exceeding that of his sis- 
ters, and at the same, time expressed more guard- 
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ediy ; the unusual flush of her cold cheek produced 
by any allusion to him ; her frequent abstraction, 
and occasional unconsciousness of my brother's 
presence, left little doubt in my mind that my con- 
jecture had been right. 

'' ' At first I saw this with no feeling but that of 
regret on Henry's account. But a circumstance 
soon occurred which showed that it touched me 
on a more delicate point. I had of late observed 
that that amiable, ingenuous girl Laura Napier 
had become very much attached to me. She was 
always hanging about me, and always ready to 
perform the little offices of a younger sister, with a 
zeal which showed that she found great pleasure 
in them. Not long ago she begged me to let her 
take down my hair and comb it, and while thu» 
employed she kept me amused with her playfiil 
rattle. At length she ventured to say something 
of the pleasure with which she looked forward to> 
the time when I was to be her sister. I started at 
this with a vehemence that alarmed her, and ia 
her eagerness to excuse herself, she assured me 
that the whole family considered Mr. Napier and 
me as engaged. You may believe that this in- 
formation convinced me that in my care of others 
1 ought to have been more chary of myself. My 
inquiries of Laura gave me no clew to the source 
or grounds of this tale, and I determined to seek it 
of one who might give more satisfactory informa*^ 
tion. 

" ' I accordingly inquired of Jane^ who knew 
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nothing, it seemed, of the origin of the rumoor, 
but had had no doubt of its truth. This was 
provoking. Why did she not doubt it? Ob, 
nobody doubted it 

« « " Does not Ann doubt it T** 

•• ♦ " Certainly not : how should she T William 
is handsome and agreeable ; he has been very 
attentive ; and really,'' said she, ^ he has been so 
well received that I could not doubt it" 

" * •* And Ann T" repeated I ; •* Does she believe 
it T can she believe it ?** 

'' ' Saying this, I was going in quest of her, when 
Jane said, '* Hadn't you better not undeceive her? 
It would distress her very much. Her heart is 
set on the connection, and the expectation of it 
must certainly dispose her more favourably to an 
alliance with your brother." 

•« * This staggered me, but I presently reflected 
that in such matters a woman's first duty is to her* 
self, not as self, but as one of the guardians of her 
sex's honour. I accordingly sought out Ann, and 
asked her how she had heard the report She 
seemed much agitated, and instead of answering 
my question, asked in turn why I had put it. 

« « " Because," said I, " I have learned that it had 
reached you, and am anxious to know its source, 
as well as anxious to contradict it effectually." 

" * " Contradict it I" she exclaimed, with a coun- 
tenance of eager surprise, while every feature 
quivered with emotion, and she trembled in every 
joint. «• Is it not then true T* 
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" « *« True !" said I ; •* certainly not. I nevei* 
had a serious thought of Mr. Napier, and I doubt 
if he ever thought of me at all. Certainly, if he 
did, he never told me so." 

" * While I spoke,, she gazed at me with a look 
of intense interest, and as I uttered the last words, 
her colour flushed over cheek, and neck, and brow, 
then faded, then returned, and at last she burst 
into tears, and hid her face in my bosom. Jane 
would have said she was very much distressed. 
But there was no mistaking those tears. They 
flowed from the rapture of reviving hope. I did 
not probe her heart with words. I saw it plainly 
enough. I contented myself with pursuing my 
original inquiry, and found that a foolish girl, who 
pretended to be my confidential friend, had told 
Jane that I had acknowledged a partiality for Mr. 
Napier. This was wrong in Jane, Mr. Balcombe. 
Doubtless the silly thing had told her so ; but she 
must have known that I would repose such confi- 
dence nowhere, and certainly not with such a per- 
son as that. 

'''From this time I saw that Ann was an 
altered being. She was obviously more happy. 
Her colour, which had faded, resumed its fresh- 
ness; her look of abstraction now became that of 
one that chews the cud only of sweet fancies ; her 
eye brightened ; her smile became spontaneous ; 
and, though less volatile, she was obviously more 
cheerful. Mrs. Napier, who had, with all a mo- 
ther's solicitude, remarked a former change of the 
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opposite character, one day spoke of this to me in 
terms which led me to hint my suspicion of the 
cause. Judge my astonishment when she assured 
roe that J must be mistaken ; as William, not long 
before he left home, had addressed Ann, and was 
not only rejected, but condemned to be for ever 
silent on that subject I was the more amazed, 
because this conduct was so much the reverse of 
that observed towards my brother. I could only 
account for it by supposing that she, believing that 
idle rumour about me, had considered Mr. Napier 
as having trifled unjustifiably with her feelings; 
Further inquiry showed that her conduct on the 
occasion had been that of one who felt herself 
injured and insulted. 

^'Now, Mr. Balcombe,' continued the young 
lady, * I find that with none but good intentions I 
have suffered myself to be made an instrument 
of much mischief. Mr. Napier and Ann have 
both been rendered unhappy, and my poor bro- 
ther has been kept wearing his heart out in a vain 
pursuit. Worse than vain it might have been, had 
Ann, in the desperation of her wounded feelings^ 
deserted, and even insulted, as she supposed, by 
the man she loved, thrown herself into Howard's 
arms, they must have been wretched. Notwith- 
standing whdt I said the other night, I do think 
there are hearts that can know no second love. 
Ann Napier's is one of them. My first duty was 
to undeceive my brother. He could hardly be ex* 
pected to take this kindly ; and when I advised 
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him to urge for a deciiuye and final answer, he 
seemed as if he thought I had turned against bim« 
But he knows me better ; though it is natural he 
should feel hurt when he sees me (though he ac-^ 
knowledges it to be my duty) seeking to repair 
my error at his expense. I at length prevailed 
with him to put his fate to the final test ; and to- 
day he did so, with the result I had anticipated. 
He is now out of the field; but Napier will hold 
himself bound in honour to his promised silencet 
and from Ann he will certainly never get a hint 
to speaL Now it is for me who made this diffi* 
culty to remove it, and I invoke your aid in doing 
so. I mistake very much if you will be long at 
a loss to bring together two young people whose 
hearts are panting to fly intoeaeh other's bosoms/ '' 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Mercutio, thoa consort'st with Romeo. 

Shaxspiasi. 

^ This," continued Balcombe, ** is the substance 
of Miss Howard's communication. Now go to 
sleep and dream about it, and to-morrow we will 
think what is to be done/' 
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I would at once have entered into the discussion 
of measures, but Balcombc cut me short by say ingi 
** What you are bound not to do in person, you 
have no right to do by another. I am free to act 
as I please. Leave me so^ and beware of proposing 
that I shall do anything ; for whatever you may pro- 
pose, that I certainly will never do." 

I could reply nothing to this. I saw that with 
all Balcombe's zeal for my happiness, his aid was 
like some talismans of which we read in oriental 
tales, th^ virtue of which was lost to the possessor 
the moment fear entered his heart, or any tempta- 
tion turned him from the straight line of duty. I 
therefore obeyed him so far as to hold my tongue. 
Whether I slept much the reader will judge. 

After breakfast the next day, when my mother 
went to her household affairs, and Laura to her 
lessons, Balcombe detained Ann in the parlour by 
some slight pretence, and then kept her in chat too 
busily to let her get away. I would have left 
them, but I found that Jane, with a countenance 
of great demureness, was fixing herself to her 
work, with a full purpose to sit them out. I loi- 
tered a moment, trying to devise some means to 
draw her away, when Balcombe, with his accus- 
tomed directness, said to Ann, 

<< I wish to have some private conversation with 
you, my dear. Where shall it be V 

Jane instantly rose, and without raising her 
eyes, began to gather up her work, saying some- 
thing about leaving the room to them, in that pecu- 
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Kar tone which is meant to be soft and complying^ 
but which, proceeding from the lips of a woman, is 
a sound that no practised ear will ever hear with- 
out some apprehension of mischief. For my part, 
I seized my gun, and betook myself to the fields ; 
but whether I saw hare or partridge that day, 
the reader knows as well as I. As little do I know 
how long I was out It might have been a cen- 
tury, or perhaps not more than half as much. It 
certainly was no short time, though I am not sure 
that the sun had moved more than fifteen or twenty 
degrees before I returned to the house. As I en* 
tered, Balcombe opened the parlour door and met 
me with a smile and an extended hand. He took 
mine, led me into the room, drew back, and closed 
the door after him. Ann was there, and alone. 

What passed ? ^ That, reader, you ^hall never 
know. As a stranger, you cannot complain thajt 
you have not enough of my confidence, I know 
that there is precedent of high authority in favour 
of my telling you of every word, and look, and 
tear, and bl<ush. But you must be content to know 
that I left the room the plighted lover of one to 
whom, the day before, I had not been at liberty to 
speak even the name of love. 

What passed for some days after this I do not 
remember. My brain was in a whirl, my mind 
in a tumult of bliss. I was greeted with the warm- 
est ^atulations by my dear mother, who lost sight 
of all prudential considerations in contemplating 
the happiness of her children. Laura was pcr- 
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fectly wild with delighti and even Jane felt ibe 
Becesaity of trying to seem glad. She made a 
poor hand of it She was gloomy and sad, and I 
thought it cost her an effort not to be peevish and 
morose. 

The cause of this, perhaps, may have been that 
she saw nothing of Douglas. During our last visit 
to Qakwood, he had paid her little attention, and 
seemed wholly occupied with his attractive cousin. 
Several days had now passed, and he had not 
come near us. I had no right to complain that 
under such circumstances Jane thought more ot 
herself than of me. At last he came, but in a ttend- 
ance on Miss Howard. I was sitting with Aqo 
in the little parlour when they drove to the door. 
She leaped from the barouche, and while he staid 
to give some orders about the horsest ran into the 
bouse, and entered the parlour. 

One glance at Ana's blushing countenance idi 
her all. She stopped, and looked first at one and 
then at the other, until Ann, advancing, took her 
hand* Miss Howard, without speaking, stooped 
to kiss her, when the timid girl suddenly bowed 
her head, and hid it in the bosom of her friend. 
Miss Howard caressed her tenderly, and then 
looking up at met with a smile and a tear» said, 
«< All right I all weU ! Thank God f thank God I" 
She extended her hand to m^, and had just dis- 
engaged herself from Ann's embrace, when Doug- 
las entered. The family now collected, all but 
Jane. After a while I went to look for her. 
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Nobody wanted to see her, she said. Beisides, 
she had never permitted herself to sit in the par- 
lour since the day she had been dismissed from 
thence so cavalierly. I tried to rally away her 
ill humour, and told her she was not sure she 
might not havt$ her turn in the exclusive use of 
that room before night. 

As it chanced, I had an opportunity to fulfil my 
prediction. In the course of thd evening, finding 
none but her, Douglas, and myself in the room, I 
went out, after casting a significant look at her, 
which she answered by biting her Up, and locking 
anything but amiable. What passed I never knew. 
She was plainly out of hutnour with Douglas, and 
a lover's quarrel, with its usual consequences, was 
a matt^ of course. When we met again, I saw 
that a perfect understanding had been restored, 
but the countenance of Douglas showed that some 
unpleasant feeling was on his mind ; while Jane, 
with the complacency of secret satisfaction, de« 
murely kept her isyes upon her work. 

Once or twice I saw her glance at Balcombe 
with some slight expression of malicious pleasure, 
for which I was unwilling to account by attributing 
such a feeling to the part he had acted between 
me and Ann. Perhaps he had incurred her dis- 
pleasure by taking less notice of her than of either 
her cousin or sister. But the grounds of his attach- 
ment to Ann were natural and had been openly 
avowed. No invidious distinction was implied in 
bis preference of one with whom be had \)^u 
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domesticated when a child. As to Laura, she had 
taken to Balcombe at first sight, and h^r playful 
manners had long removed every feeling of 
strangeness on bis part. Jane, on the contrary, 
not only to him but to every person, bore herself 
habitually with an air which not only forbade any 
familiar approach to herself, but seemed to rebuke 
it between others. She had therefore no right to 
complain, or be hurt that she did not i^ccive more 
of his attention than he had reason to believe would 
be acceptable to herself. But perhaps she thought, 
as I sometimes did, that Balcombe had looked on 
Jier with an air of suspicion^ and had tasked his 
keen sagacity to find out what part she might have 
had in weaving the tangled web whiph he had set 
himself to unravel. But this was now past; and 
having accomplished his object he had thrown him- 
sdf into oar amusements and conversations like a 
playful child^ forgetful of the past, reckless of the 
fiiture, and intent only on the present moment 
An occasional allusion to his wife and child alone 
showed that he had i^ thought or feeling not in 
common with us all. Them he was impatient to 
see;^ but the interval between the adjustment of 
.my little affair with Ann, and the session of the 
chancery court at Fredericksburg, was too short 
for ia- visit to them. It was his wish, too, to bripg 
them to see us, but the unsettled condition of our 
afSiirs forbade that. 

. At a late hour Douglas returned to Oak wood, 
leaving Miss Howard* The next morning be 
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came back^ and handed her a letter from her bro- 
ther. She deemed a good deal moved while read- 
ing it, bat presently called for the barouche and 
inrepared to go home. The movement was so un- 
expected as to exotte some solicitude* with earnest 
remonstrances fnam our whole party against her 
departnre^ Jane seemed particuiarLy uneasy, and 
l^essed lo eagerly to know the cause of Miss 
Howard's sudden departure, that I saw she hoped 
to obtain^ by that means> a si^t of the letter that 
'OecasioBed it. She was m^ gratified, however ; 
. and I thought the young lady mtt her expostula^ 
(ions with an air in which there was somettiing of 
reproach. At length Jane madfe up to Douglas, 
and I thought she asked the explanation of him. 
His answer seemed lo. increase her uaeasiaess, 
-and in the dose of Ihe conference I thought I heard 
hiin say» 

^ We could not have anticipated any such thing ; 
but his feelings are so wrought up that he cannot 
stop on any middle ground. But this will not pre- 
veiiit my seeing you as often as possib]e» though 
not so often as heretofoite.- 

They now left us to wonder and guess ; for Miss 
Howard displayed great emotion at parting, ex« 
pressing strongly in some way her feelings towards 
^eaeh of us ; affectionate reverence for my mother, 
the highest respect for Balcombe, kindness to me, 
fondness to Laura, the most melting tenderness to 
Ann, and a something the reverse of all these to 
Jaat. Tfau last* however, was only manifested 

t2 
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80 far as a lady may property permit herself to 
display such feelings. 

The very next day, in riding out, Balcombe and 
I met Howard. He looked wretc^hedly^ was much 
reduced, and the momentary flush which passed 
over his face at the first encounter was succeeded 
by ashy paleness. His salutation to me was 
friendly, though I saw that he shrank from the 
touch of a fitvoured rival's hand. To Balcombe 
he merely bowed with stately coldness, which 
seemed unnoticed by him. I now expressed my 
regret that we had seen so little of him, reminded 
him of our long visit, and pressed him to return it 
To all this he answered evasively at first ; but at 
length said, 

** I perceive that my sister did not deliver my 
message yesterday. It was not exactly suited to 
a lady's mouth, but she might have handed you 
my note. Did she do so t'' 

** She did not What message could she have 
been charged with which should have prevented 
me from saying anything that I have now saidT 

**I will tell you," said Howard, gravely. "I 
charged her to give you an assurance of my con* 
tinned esteem and friendship, but to say to you 
that I could neither visit in person, nor permit hfflr 
to visit at a house, where we must meet on equal 
termSf and treat as a gentleman, an impertinent 
intermeddler in other men's afiairs." 

I was completely thunderstruck at these words ; 
and Balcombe, with all his quickness, did not seem 
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at once to understand, them. As soon as he did 
he said, with perfect calmness, 

^If I coCiId perceire any motive, sir, that yoQ 
can have to fasten a quarrel on me, I should sup- 
pose that remark was meant to apply to roe.'* 

*' Yott have no concern with my motives, sir,*^ 
said Howard. ^* It is Enough for you to know that 
the remark was mea^t for you. But I have no 
needy it seems, to tell you that Conscience was 
beforehand with me, and leaves nothing for me but 
to punish the offence.'' 

^Mr. Howard," replied Balcombe, speaking 
with measured deliberation, '' J have heretofore 
cherished a high respect for youf and the most per- 
fect good will. I should now be loath to be angry 
at anything you may say under the influence of a 
distempered excitement But it is neeessasy to 
admonish you, sir, that he who attempts to inflict 
unmerited punishment, must himself be punished.^ 

During the first part of Balcombe's speech^ 
Howard had permitted his countenance to relax 
into cool scorn, at what perhaps seemed to him an 
iU-timed expression of regard. The last three 
words, and the startling coldness of the emphasis 
upon them, completely undeceived him, and threw 
him into a paroxysm of rage. 

^^ Punishment^ sir!" exclaimed he. ^Do you 
talk of punishment to me?" 

''Such punishment as you talked of to m«, sir, 
exactly such as you propose to inflict, just such 
shall recoil on your own head." 
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** I uoderttaiad youi or," said Howard. ^ For 
the sake of a paltry adyantage you would afiect to 
consider me the party aggrieved. You are wel- 
come to itt sir» if you think tliat any call that I can 
make upon you will discharge the indignity which 
I have just hurled in your leeth. I repeat, sir, 
that you are an impertinent intermeddier in other 
men's affairs.'' 

''And I," said Balcombe, '^ must be savage in- 
deed if I could wish to add to the torture which a 
man bred in the school of konoor mast endoiei 
when be comes to reflect on haviiq; uttered what 
be knawM to be/oZse/' 

'' Fake, sur 1" exclaimed Howard^ foaming with 
rage. 

''False, sir," said Balcombe. "Your sister's 
ingeauottsness is my pledge that she told you what 
passed between us. You know of my relation to 
Ann and William Napier. Therefore you know 
that what you have said ufdM* 

*' It is well, sir," said Howard, recovering Jiim- 
sel£ ** I am glad that you will soon know that I 
have not sought to withhold the advantage which 
you have endeavoured to secure by this inso- 
lence." 

He now touched his hat, and moved on 
haughtily. 

*' I am sorry for that young fellow,'' said Bal* 
combe. " His life has been one of such prosperity, 
that he is utterly incapable of bearing disappoint* 
ment. His unquestioned right to everything he 
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has wanted heretofore* makes him imagiae that he 
mast be wronged when any wish is not gratified. 
He is obviously quite beside himself; and if I am 
to judge by his last speech, he has already entered 
on some course of measures to obtaia redress for 
his imagined wronig." 

" How do you infer that V* asked I. 

>'He seems^" said Balcombe, '^to think that I 
wished to bandy insults with himg that I might 
secure to myself the privilege of Uie challenged 
party, and this, I understand, his magnanimity has 
already accorded to me." 

*' Good God r exclaimed I, *' is it possible he has 
been guilty of such folly ?" 

>* The man is mad,'' said Balcombe, ** and must 
be dealt with as a madman." 

Arriving at home, we found Douglas therci. He 
was chatting with the hidies, and seemed more 
than u&ually gay. Premonished^ however, as to 
the purpose of his visit, I discovered that he had 
something on his mind, and was not surprised to 
see him seize an occasion to speak apart to Bal- 
combe, and slip a note into his hand. I gue9se4 
the nature of it, and soon gave the latter an oppor- 
tunity to speak to me. 

** As I conjectured," said he, putting the paper 
into my hand. ^' This pampered ohiM of fortune 
has actually summoned me to the field," 

"Surely," said I, *^you don't mean to fight on 
anch 3 fool's qqarrel as this 7" 

^ Had I not been personally insulted this morn^ 
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log,** said Balcombe, ** I might have thought it my 
duty to find some pacific means of bringing the 
young man to his senses ; as it is, he must take his 
course, until he brings up vrith the coosequences of 
his own folly." 

** Say rather madness," said I. ^ He is incapa- 
ble of anything so silly or unjust as this would be, 
considered as the act of a man in his right mind. 
It is perfect phrensy.^' 

•* You say right," said Bakombe, "and I must 
therefore not indulge the idea of punishibg it But 
I must do the best I can to do myself justice with* 
t>ut hurting him." 

'' And what will that be f " asked L 

^ Let time and circumstances decide," said Bal- 
combe. '^ Mean time speak with Douglas, and tell 
him, that after what passed to-diiy, I waive all the 
privileges of a challenged party, and not only ac- 
cord to Mr. Howard the satisfaction he claims, bat 
leave it to him to decide on all the drcumstances 
of time, place, and mode." 
. '* Do you not make an important and gratuitous 
concession 7" 

'• Not at all," said Balcombe. '' I shall not fight 
to humour this foolish boy. I do it only to redeem 
my own honour, and that is not to be done by half 
measures* I shall therefore give him ail the game 
into his own hand% and let him play it as he wilL^ 

^ This is provoking," said I, ^ that one man'a 
folly should have power to neutralise the wisdom 
of another." 
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^It cannot be helped/' said Balcombe. **Ab 
long as God is pleased to send fools into the world, 
they mugt be treated according to their folly. We 
mast defend ourselves against all noxious animals, 
each according to his nature, and that of his attack. 
A helmet is no defence against a rattlesnake, nor 
can all the wisdom of man protect his honour from 
die poisonous breath of insult, but by showing a 
spirit to repel and chastise it." 

" Stil V said I, ** at your time of life, and with 
your established character, it seems superfluons to 
incur a peril which may leave your wife and child 
without a protector. I do wish, therefore, yoa 
would authorize me' to try to accommodate this 
matter with Douglas.'* 

" I have no objection," said Balcombe, ** to your 
listening to any suggestions Mr. Douglas may make, 
but none must come from us. I dare say he begins 
to repent of the hand he has had in this foolish 
business, but he must pacify his own conscience as 
he may. As to my wife, were the peril real and 
formidable, she would never have me shrink from 
it But there is no danger^ in fact, and I am half 
ashamed to see that you are giving me great credit 
for coolness, and all that, when there is nothing at 
all to jar my nerves." 

" The idea is new to me," said I» " that there is 
no danger in such rencounters." 

^ They are dangerous enough," said Balcombci 
'*but little so to a man whose familiarity with 
greater dangers has given him command of his 
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nerves and weapons, unless hcf meets one having 
the same advantages." 

" He is a capital shot/' said I. 

" I dare say he is/' replied Balcombe ; " but the 
skill of a man who can shake with rage as he did 
to-day is of little avail. He who cannot command 
one feeling has but little power over any other. I 
don't mean to question Mr. Howard's courage. I 
have no doubt he is brave. But the bravery which 
shall enable a man to possess all his faculties in 
danger, is not commonly found in men who have 
never had to contend with their own passions. 
But enough of this. You must see Douglas and 
arrange preliminaries." 

I did see Douglas, and communicated Bal- 
combe's resolution. He seemed surprised that he 
should renounce his privilege, but saw the suffi- 
ciency of his motive as soon as I told him what had 
passed in the morning. 

**At least," said he, "I shall give Howard as 
little advantage as possible. Indeed none ; as I 
shall name pistols, and I presume Mr. Balcombe is 
a good shot. But I must ask the liberty to be 
present when you communicate the result of our 
conference. I don't expect he will offer any ob- 
jection, but I may discover if anything is unaccept- 
able to him, and take occasion to change it." 

We accordingly made a formal set of regulations 
by which the proposed combat was to be governed, 
of which each took a copy, and giving a hint to 
Balcombe, we all walked out together. I then 
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handed Balcombe the paper, which he read without 
suggesting any difficulty. As we were about to 
separate, however, he said, 

^*Mr. Douglas, it is but fair to tell you that you 
have perhaps given me an advantage of which I 
ought not to avail myself. I see you limit us to 
fire after one and not after three. Now, sir, I am 
so -quick a shot, that this short notice is altogether 
in my favour." 

^*I admire your frankness, sir,'' said Douglas, 
^and at your suggestion will substitute five for 
three ; but my friend will perhaps have no more 
occasion for the additional time than you." 

"Perhaps not," said Balcombe; and drawing 
his pistol at the moment, he cocked it, threw a 
dollar into the air, and struck it as it fell.* 

" You see," said he to the astonished Douglas, 
** that I have dealt fairly with you. This is not 
done by way of bravado, to 'be reported to Mr, 
Howard. On the contrary, on his behalf I advise, 
and on my own I beg, that you will say nothing of 
it to him." 

** You are right, sir," said Douglas ; " I will be 
silent ; and the time shall be enlarged from three 
4o five." 

The hour was now fixed for twelve o'clock the 

* There is no exaggeration in this. Lieutenant Scott, of tbe 
United States army, has^ thousand times performed feats with 
the pistol, to which this is but a trifle. The fatal result of duels 
80 common in the western country, is in accordance with the spe-* 
cimen of skill here given. 
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next day, during our morniDg ride» at a place con* 
venient to both parties ; and Balcombe, leaving us, 
returned to the house alone. 

'* This is a fi>olish business, William/' said 
Douglas. 

'* It is so/' I replied, '* and I am afraid you have 
had some hand in it." 

'* I fear so too," said he, '* though I have ear- 
nestly endeavoured to prevent it. But there is a 
desperation in Howard's feelings that will hear no 
reason. I had no idea that he would be so moved 
at the information that I gave him, especially as, 
his own pretensions being withdrawn, he had 
really no right to take offence." 

'* And what information did you give him ?" I 
asked. 

** Only what Jane told me, that the match be- 
tween you and Ann was brought about by Bai- 
combe's interference." 

•• And did Jane tell you that ?" 

"Yes. She had no time to give particulars j 
but when I inquired how the barrier which pre- 
vented your approach to Ann on that subject had 
been removed, she gave me that answer." 

" Were you aware of that barrier ?" said I. 

" I was." 

" By what means ?" 

" From Jane," 

What could I say to this ? Jane was my sister, 
and Douglas but an instrument in her hands. He 
had, indeed, made her fault his own, but / could 
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never hold him responsible for it. I could but be 
mortified and hurt, and bear my mortification in 
silence. Indeed, seeing no motive for Jane's con- 
duct, and not suspecting that it could spring from 
the mere wantonness of causeless malice* I could 
only attribute it to indiscretion. At least I should 
have been glad to do so ; but I could not help 
remembering that her whole manner showed that 
she took little interest in my happiness, and had 
thoughts and feelings of her own, of which none 
of the family were made partakers. 

My uneasiness at the probable consequence of 
the adventure was of course increased at finding 
that it had had its origin in the folly of my own 
Bister, and I thought with horror of the punishment 
she had perhaps prepared for herself. Of all this 
I could say nothing to Douglas. His esteem was 
necessary to her happiness, and the care of that 
was still my duty. 

He left us after dinner, and returned to Oak- 
wood. I passed the evening and night in great 
imeasiness ; but Balcombe was calm and cheerful 
as usual, and slept like an unweaned child. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Beware of entrance into quarrel ; but, being in,. 
Bear it, that the oppoaez may beware of you. 

Ik the morning, as we rode together to the 
ground, he said to me, 

*' I see you feel some solicitude on my account, 
and more, perhaps^ on that of your friend Howard. 
I will teU you, therefore, that I don't mean to hurt 
him, or to let him hurt me." 

" The first," said I, " depends on your will, but 
how will you guard against the other ?" 

" Quite easily," he replied* " Our pistols are^to 
be held perpendicular until the word ' one' is ut- 
tered ; and I have no doubt that I can strike his 
from his hand before he can bring it down." 

" Will you not throw away your fire on a tick- 
lish experiment 7" said I. 

" If it were doubtful," replied he, " I would not 
hazard it. I would make his arm my mark, and^ 
as it is, I shall take care if I miss the pistol to strike 
that. 1 stipulated to have the time prolonged on 
purpose that he might not be hurried. Douglas 
will certainly advise him not to contend vainly for 
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the first shot, and his dependence will be on firing 
deliberately after drawing my fire. So be under 
no uneasiness on my account." 

We reached the ground in time. Douglas and 
Howard were there already. The latter seemed 
quite resolute, but his air was haughty and con- 
strained, and his manner rather cold than simply 
cool. Balcombe, on the contrary, was bland, cour- 
teous, and easy in his deportment, displaying the 
same unpretending simplicity of character which 
always graced his noblest actions. The one either 
required, or thought he required an efibrt to 
command himself. The other made none, and 
needed none. 

The ground was measured, and the parties 
posted. Douglas gave the word ; and hardly had 
it reached my ear before I heard the report of Bal- 
combe's pistol, and saw that of Howard fly from 
his grasp. I perceived by the twitching of his fin- 
gers, that the hand was, for the time, disabled by 
the jar, but he immediately asked for another pistol. 
I now said, in a low voice, to Douglas, 

** Are you aware that that shot was not acci- 
dental r 

** How do you mean ?*' said he, 

"I mean that Balcombe told me he would do 
exactly what he has done, and the precision of his 
shot shows that the life of Howard was absolutely 
in bis power**' 

" You say true," said Douglas. •* Howard must 
know this." 

v2 
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He accordingly approached his friend, and told 
him in a low voice what I had said. I never saw 
mortification and perplexity greater than the coun- 
tenance of Howard displayed at this communica- 
tion. At length he said aloud, 

*' I see, gentlemen, that I can go no further with 
this business. But I am sensible I ought not to 
accept my life- at Mr. Balcombe's hands without 
making an apology, which, wronged as I am, I do 
not in my conscience feel to be due." 

On hearing this I turned to Balcombe, whose 
countenance, now for the first time, showed resent- 
ment I asked him privately whether he would 
insist on an apology from Howard. ' 

*' None is necessary," said he. ** But to him I 
do not say so. I am here at his bidding. I prom- 
ised that hisr proposed punishment should recoil 
on his own head, and I shall not help him to escape 
or mitigate it.** 

I was now asked if Mr. Balcombe required an 
apology, and replied that Mr. Balcombe had no 
answer to give. 

•• What did he propose ?" 

" Nothing." 

" Did he wish another fire ?" 

** To that he had no answer to give." 

The perplexity of Howard was now at its 
height ; and he at length sought to escape k by 
saying that if Mr. Balcombe would do nothing 
else, the business for which he came must go on. 
To this Balcombe only replied by coolly holding 
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out his hand to me for another pistol. This, of 
course, I did not give him. Howard had received 
his before his friend had been informed of Bal- 
combe's intention ; but Douglas insisted on know- 
ing whether Mr. Balcombe would fire at Howard. 
To this question he received no answer, and then 
declared that the affair should proceed no further. 
Howard immediately, with an impatient gesture, 
turned, moved a step or two, and then went back 
to Douglas. Balcombe remained stationary. Ob- 
serving this, I said to him, that Mr. Howard hav- 
ing left his post, he was at liberty to do so too. 

** I am aware of what Mr. Howard has done,** 
said Balcombe ; " but, as I don't mean to govern 
myself by his example, I shall stay here until I 
am discharged by the voice of his friend." 

** You are discharged, sir," said Douglas, giving 
his hand to Balcombe. *' You have done all that 
becomes a gentleman."' 

" Then," said Balcombe, without moving, " I 
have done nearly all that I proposed. But I have 
kept my promise to Mr. Howard but in part. 
The full weight of the punishment he proposed for 
me must now fall on his own head. I will now say 
that I ask no acknowledgment from him. I have 
no need to ask it. If he is satisfied without re- 
dressing the wrong he imagines he has received, 
or acknowledging that which he has actually done, 
it is his affair, not mine. It is enough for me to 
know that Mr. Howard can have no doubt that the 
injurious language applied by him to me is not 
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warranted by the fact. I can have no interest in 
his admitting this. That is a matter which con- 
cerns his own honour. Mine is clear.'' 

While Balcombe said this, Howard stood pale 
and ghastly, with his eyes fixed on the ground. 
During the last sentence he lifted them, and glared 
wildly on Balcombe, and then turning fiercely on 
Douglas, said, 

'* How is this, sir ? Is it in your keeping that 
my honour has been tarnished V* 

" Had you acted by my advice, Henry," replied 
Douglas, '* I should hold myself bound to answer 
that question." 

** By your advice I" cried Howard. ** And was 
it not by your advice I left my post ?" 

'* Yes," said Douglas ; ^ but against my consent 
you first took it. But if you think your honour 
can be cleared by lifting your hand against the 
life of one who has given you yours, you can re- 
sume it. Mr. Balcombe is still at his post" 

" My life 1 my life I" cried Howard, furiously. 
" And is it that paltry boon, the enforced accept- 
ance of which has bound me hand and foot to sub- 
mit to dishonour and insult?" 

Saying this, he suddenly turned his pistol against 
himself. It was not cocked, and Douglas, wrest- 
ing it from his hand, fired it in the air. The fury 
of Howard was now uncontrollable, and he was 
restrained with difficulty from doing mischief to 
himself or others. His impotent struggles at length 
exhausted the violence of his passion. He sunk 
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into a sort of sullen calm, and permitted himself 
to be led by Douglas to his barouche, and carried 
home. 

On our part we took the road to Craiganet 
Balcombe rode a while in silence, and at length 
said, 

** I can never be thankful enough to Heaven for 
having been enabled to save myself without hurt- 
ing that unfortunate young man. I only regret 
having said so much before I discovered his situ- 
ation." 

•* What have you discovered ?" I asked. 

•*That he is actually mad," said Balcombe; 
'•unequivocally mad. You will find it so. His 
disappointment has shaken his brain, and his phren- 
sy would naturally turn itself against you or me." 

This idea had not occurred to me before ; but I 
now clearly saw that it was well founded, and re- 
joiced with Balcombe at his forbearance. We 
reached home too early to give occasion to any 
remark on our absence ; and, but for my concern 
on account of poor Howard, I should again have 
enjoyed without alloy the pleasures which flow 
from the perennial fountaiiv of love avowed, ap^ 
proved, and reciprocated. There was, indeed, an- 
other drawback. I could not consider Jane as the 
intentional author of the mischief that had been 
done, but her cold selfishness, her heartless indif- 
ference to the happiness of her friends, her ingrati- 
tude for Balcombe's generous zeal in our service, 
and her peevish disposition to take offence at every- 
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thing in which her wishes were not chiefly con* 
suited, were sources of deep mortification. What 
effect the discovery of what had just passed might 
have upon her I could not anticipate. It could 
not change her nature, but I did hope it might 
bring her to a sense of her fault, and dispose her 
to live in future not so wholly for and in herself. 
Her very attachment to Douglas seemed, indeed, 
but a modification, and a' slight one, of her ruling 
principle of self-love. Decidedly his superior in 
intellect, she exercised over him an influence 
which seemed exerted only for her own gratifica- 
tion. Indeed, her' chief delight appeared to be in 
the amusement she found in playing on his feel- 
ings. She was well-pleased to make him happy ; 
but if that could not be, the next best thing was to 
make him miserable. That she should form no 
part in the happiness or misery of any with whom 
she had to do, and of him especially, was what she 
could not bear. That he should be either grave 
or gay, merry or mad, or neithery without her 
agency or in spite of her, was nothing short of 
high treason. Poor fellow I the spell was upon 
him, and he could not break it. She had talent, 
accomplishment, beauty, address, and tact ; and it 
was vain to expect that he should ever escape 
from her toils. He was much her junior, too ; a 
circumstance that* up to a certain age, much in- 
creases a woman's power over her lover. As her 
brother, I was glad to have his constancy thus se- 
cured; as his friend, I might have regretted it. 
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Buty though an amiable and honourable young 
man, he had not the qualities which I would choose 
in a friend, though I could not object to him as a 
future brother-in-law. 

We saw nothing of him for a day or two, nor 
did we hear directly from Oak wood. A flying 
rumour, indeed, reached us, that Howard was ill 
and delirious. Of the truth of this Balcombe and 
I had little doubt ; but it was our cue to seem to 
disregard it At last the intelligence came direct 
in a note from Douglas to Jane, excusing his ab- 
sence. My mother immediately urged me to visit 
Howard. I made such objections as I could with* 
out hinting at the truth, but they were overruled* 
Ixould ascertain whether the sight of me might 
have an injurious effect, and keep myself aloof, if 
necessary. I went, accordingly, and at the door 
was met by Miss Howard, who seemed in the 
greatest distress. 

"For God's sake, Mr. Napier," said she, *« what 
can be the matter ? My poor brother raves con- 
tinually about Ann, and you, and Mr. Balcombe, 
and dirks, and pistols, and duels ; and seems^ at 
times, bent even on self-destruction. Surely he 
has not been so unreasonable as to quarrel with 
you r 

" Not at all," said I, " I have seen him, and we 
parted on the most friendly terms." 

'' His pique against Mr. Balcombe," said Miss 
Howard, " is the most unaccountable thing ; and if 
it is not altogether the effect of the disorder of his 
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mind, I ought perhaps to rejoice that his illness 
disables him to prosecute his revenge." 

I now inquired for Douglas, and ascertained that 
the tone of Howard's ravings generally softened 
whenever my name occurred to him, and that he 
seemed to connect me in his imagination with the 
happiness of Ann, of whom he always spoke with 
the most melting tenderness. We thence inferred 
that the sight of me might be rather beneficial to 
him than otherwise. I accordingly proposed to 
Douglas to conduct me to his room. 

I found him in bed, pale and squalid, with his 
hands and face besmeared with blood, which I 
supposed had been taken from his arm. As I en* 
tered, he looked at me with a stupid, vacant gaze, 
in which there was little of recognition, and, as I 
approached the bed, held out his hand in silence. 
I took it, and he, grasping mine, continued to keep 
his eye upon me. For a moment a glimpse of 
meaning gleamed in it, and then relapsing into the 
same appearance of stolidity, he let go my hand, 
and hid his under the bedclothes. I seated myself 
by him, and remained silent. In a few minutes 
he turned to me, and said, in a deep, hoarse 
whisper, 

•* Did you say she was well V* 

*' She is," said I, guessing at his meaning. 

" And happy ?" added he. 

" As happy," said I, " as her concern for your 
illness will permit." 

*• Her concern for me I" he exclaimed, with a 
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wild^ didsoiiaBC laugh; ** Bat she is gocMi. Yes^ 
she if coneerned for me/' he added^in a touching. 
tone* ^ She i» «t> good* But she must not miod 
me. She must be happy. I am well — ^very 
well.'' 

Saying thii^ he taised himself, and seemisd about 
to leav« liis bed,: when he fell back dizzy with loss 
of blood. Indeed, I ascertained that the calm state 
iff which I found him had been the effect of pro- 
fuse and repeated bleeding, which had left him 
utteriy exhausted: I learned^also^ that he had 
paaaed severaf days without sleep, and that ano- 
djfOBs had been administered which appeared to 
hairecomposed him. The doctor, it seemed, looked- 
to sleep as his great auxiliary, and his efforts now 
wei« to bring. that to his aid; 

Finding the effect of my presence not injurious,' 
I determined to spend the night by his bedside, and 
give poor Douglas a chance to snatch some repose. 
I accordingly obtained the necessary instructions, 
and after supper took my p0st for the night My 
patient continued until a late hour to oscillate be- 
tween stupor and occasional fitu of excitement 
At length after midnight he sank into a profound 
sleep. About daylight I roused Douglas, and went 
to bed. It was near noon when- 1 awoke, and 
Howard still slept When I entered his room he 
lay still and pale, and but for his low deep breath- 
ing! should have thought him dead. I was impa- 
tient to see him open his eyes, for I conld not look 
at him without fearing he might never open them 
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again. But the doctor, stealing his hand to thd 
pulse of the patient, pronounced that he was doing 
well, and encouraged us to hope he would awake 
in his senses. 

He was not mistaken. Howard at length slowly 
opened his eyes, and looked around the room with 
a countenance intelligent and calm, though bewil- 
dered. He looked inquiringly at every person 
present, then at his hands, and at the bloody bed- 
clothes, and at length said, 

** What does all this mean 7 Have I been ill t" 

Being told that he had been, he"" asked a few 
more questions, the answers to which seemed to 
awaken a sort of dreaming recollection. After 
musing some minutes, he requested all to leave the 
room but Douglas and me. Then turning to him 
he said, 

** How is this, Angus ? How much of this is 
true — ^how much a dream ?" 

*'I cannot tell that," said Douglas; "but you 
have been ill, and delirious many days." 

" Then I have perhaps imagined it all ?" 

He relapsed into silence, and at length with 
some quickness asked for his pistols. Douglas 
brought him one. 

*' The other ! the other I" said he. " I want 
both." 

Douglas now handed him the other, which had 
been shattered by Balcombe's ball. It had struck 
near the lock, and torn it off. As Howard looked 
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at it his pale cheek flushed slightly, and closing his 
eyes he said, 

** It was no dream. Where is Mr. Balcombe ? 
Not hurt I was he? I hope not I think not. 
Perhaps I don't remember all things aright." 

" He is well," said I, ** and will be glad to learn 
that you are better." 

" I thank him," said Howard. ** He is a noble 
fellow. Have I not acted foolishly, wickedly, 
madly 7 I fear so. I wish to see Mr. Balcombe 
and tell him so. I must learn to love him /or her 
sakeJ* 

He now held out his hand to me and grasped 
mine feebly. A tear rose to his eye as he said, 

" I once thought to love you, William, for my 
sister's sake. But you must be stiU dearer to me 
now. You must make her happy, William, and 
when she sheds a tear to my memory, tell her I 
died blessing her, and her tears will not be bitter." 

He was again silent After a few minutes he 
spoke again. 

** I have been selfish and unjust," said he^ ^' Will 
not Mr. Balcombe come to see me ? I have no 
right to ask it, but I wish to take him by the hand, 
and hear him say he forgives my insolence. I 
remember something of it, but I fear not all. I 
remember, too, he acted nobly, and shamed me 
into the dust. But I deserved it Did I not ?" 

" You were not yourself, Henry. We are all 
now sensible of that Mr. Balcombe was the first 
to discover it He has no unkind feeling towards 



youj and wiU be liere as 8000 as lie faomi Aatyea 
can see him.** 

We BOW prendied on Howard to take some 
noarisbmenty and a servant was despatched to 
Craiganet to say that he was better, and expreesed 
a wish to aee Balcombe. I enforced ihle request 
by a note which removed all Bakombe's ^ffioat- 
ties, aad he came next moniiag. Another night's 
i^st had completely calmed Howard's mind, and 
he now seemed to distinguish dearly between 
those recollections in which he could, and (hose in 
which he could not trust his memory. There was, 
indeed, a cloud on all that had happened, since 
the day he left Craiganet a discarded suitor; 
and he obtained from. Douglas an exact account 
of idL 

When Balcombe arrived, he was immediateilf 
cocMhicted to Howard^s room. Miss Howard was 
present whcB he entered. She was the first Is 
greet him with great cordiality. He then ap- 
proached Howard, who holding out his hand, niir 

** This is very kind, Mr. Balcombe. I take your 
visit as a pledge that I am forgiven. But it will 
be gratifying to me, because it will homble my 
pride, to hear you say so." 

Balcombe now, with the utmost deKcacy, gave 
him the desired assurance, telling him he had no 
idea that he could be justly blamed for aoythiBg 
he did in the distempered condition of his mind. 

*' But you were not aware of that at the time, 
and therefore my gratitude must be measured by 
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your forbearance. You don't know, Margaret, 
that it is due to Mr. Balcombe's magnanimity that 
you still have a protector. I will not offend his 
delicacy by telling the story in his presence, but 
you must know all. Angus must tell you all." 

Miss Howard turned an inquiring look on Bal- 
combe, but he merely smiled and shook his head, 
saying, 

** A foolish quarrel ; nothing more.** 

" Yes, there was much more," said Howard ; 
**and when you know all, Margaret, you must 
thank Mr. Balcombe for me as he deserires." 

^ I do thank him," said the young lady. ^ I know 
he deserves all my thanks." 

Saying this, she left the room. I returned home, 
and Balcombe remained all night.' . The next day 
I returned to relieve Bailcombe, but was told by 
the doctor that the presence of my friend was of 
great advantage to Howard, and that he had pre- 
vailed on him to stay there. Indeed it was delight- 
ful to see how the mind of Howard calmed itself 
under the mild ministrations of Balcombe, and 
how the originality of his thoughts, and the vivid- 
ness of his conceptions an^^ language, took posses- 
sion of the faculties of the patient, and wiled him 
away from all subjects of painful reflection. There 
was, indeed, a healthfulness in the action of Bal- 
combe's mind, which seemed to impart itself to all 
he associated with, dispelling phantasies, and heal- 
ing sickly sensibilities as if by magic. His philos- 
ophy was nothing but plain common sense. The 

x2 
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art of making this acceptable was his great excel- 
lence. 

The time now approached when it would be 
necessary to attend the chancery court at Freder- 
icksburg. A few days before a letter was received 
from Major Swann» saying that he had intended 
to go to Fredericksburg, and there prepare hii 
answer, but that his health would not permit it 
As it was desirable to me that this document diould 
be full and clear, I had expressed a wish to see it 
before filing. He therefore proposed that Bal- 
combe and I should return to Raby Hall, and take 
with us a professional gentleman of the major's 
acquaintance to prepare the answer. I deter- 
mined, therefore, to set out immediately, and would 
have asked the company of Balcombe, but tliat I 
saw he was become a sort of necessary of life to 
Howard. We parted, therefore, with an agree- 
ment to meet the night before court in Frederieka* 
burg* Balcombe also requested, that as th^pe 
would be no longer any need of John's services 
at Raby Hall, I would send him to Craiganet 

'^I have no particular use for him/' said he, 
** but I like to have him about me. He is quick 
and apprehensive, and I am never at a loss when 
I have him with me. Besides^ I have been listeor 
ing to good English so long, that I begin to long 
for some of his stories told in tus own terse 
dialect*** 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

With erary pleasing, trrtrj pradent part. 
Say wliat can Chloe want ? She wanta a heart. 
She flpeake, behayes, and acta j«at aa ahe oaght. 
Bat never, never reached one generous thought. 
Virtue she finds too painful an endeavour» 
Content to dwell in deoendes for ever. 

Popa. 

Wh9N I reached home. I discovered by the first 
glance at Jane that she had heard all frotn Dou- 
gla8> who had been there. At the same time a 
mysterious look, as she rolled up her eyes, lifted 
one band, and heaved a short sigh, told me that the 
secret was known to herself alone of all the house- 
hold. As soon as she could catch me alone she 
exclaimed, 

** Oh, William ! to think of the mischief that my 
indiscretion was so near producing 1" 

** You are mistaken as to the cause, Jane," said I. 

** Oh nQ I" said she, '* I know. Douglas told me 
it was the effect of my foolish speech to him, which 
he repeated to Howard. Though, to tell the truth, 
I don't see that I am so much to blame, for how 
did I know that Howard was crazy enough to 
quarrel about such a thing. Indeed I am glad to 
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hear you say that I was not the cause of the 
quarrel." 

" I said that your indiscretion was not the cause. 
You are never indiscreet, Jane. I almost wish 
you were sometimes." 

*' Gracious Heaven, William T she exclaimed, 
with a look of horror quite theatrical ; ^ you do 
not mean to impute to mc any design to bring about 
such consequences f 

** Nothing like it,** said I. ** No design at all. 
Nothing but a perfect indifference to consequences 
which you did not foresee might react on your- 
self.'' 

She now looked at me with an expression of 
undissembled amazement. Up to this time she 
had always used freely the elder sister's privilege 
of rebuking my faults. Of hers I had never pre- 
sumed to speaL But the tone of calm displeasure 
in which I spoke reversed our position at once, 
and she said with an air of anxious humility, 

•* William I what does this mean ?" 

*« Nothing," replied I, "but that I would not 
have you deceive yourself, and so aggravate a real 
fault by endeavouring to correct one which is alto* 
gether imaginary." 

*' And what is that real fault, brother 1^ said she, 
meekly. 

^'Selfishness," replied I. 

** Selfishness ! selfishness !" screamed Jane, in- 
dignantly, and immediately endeavouring to resume 
the ascendant. ^ Selfish I I who — but I won't be 
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know, William, that I am anything but se^h" 

** I hoow yon think so, Jane, and I say this to 
ondecdve you. Were I merely disposed to woundt 
I might caU it malevolence ; but it is not that." 

** Selfishness and malevolence P' said she. ** I 
•elfish and malevoleat ? I who—" . 

** I know wfaatyoa vrould jsay," I replied. " The 
proofs of faeeevoienoe to which you would appeal 
are no secret if they were, I might judge of them 
dtfferonljy. But I am not mistaken. Now look 
at this business. Had you not been wrapped up 
in your own tcbemes, could you not have spared 
enough of liympathy to me, and gratitude to one to 
wbom we both owe so m^uch, to refrain from ap- 
plying to Baleombe the epithet of matchmaker f 
Could you not have heard of the late occurrence 
with pleasure at the escape of our friends, instead 
of losing all other interest in the affair but that 
which grew out of your own part in it? Could 
you not bear the well meant remonstrance of a 
brother, without endeavouring to put him in the 
wrong, by imputing to him words he never uttered ? 
Did I say you were malevolent ?'' 

** You said tnahvoknee** said she. 

^ Still struggling for victory," replied I, ** still 
all for self. I did say malevolence. I said I did 
not impute to you malevolence. Was not that 

itr 

** That was not what you meant," said she. 
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'* Am I then in the habit," asked I, ^of saying 
one thing when I mean another V* 

She half raised her eyes and looked spitefully at 
me, but did not dare to say ^Yes." But she 
would say nothing else, and so her spirit again 
gave way, and she burst into tears. 

I would not have the reader suppose I saw this 
with indifference. A woman in tears, and that 
woman my sister, was no pleasant sight. But I 
manned myself to bear it, and saw her through a 
fit of hysterics without running away, or calling 
for help. What I had begun I determined to go 
through with. She at length reached that point 
of exhaustion at which the pathetic seems more 
practicable than any other mode of eloquence, and 
lifting up her hands and eyes, exclaimed plain- 
tively, 

^ Oh me ! to be accused of selfishness by my 
own brother T 

*' Was it then a brother^*' asked I, ^ whose hopes 
of happiness yon sought to destroy for the chance 
of bettering yours ?" 

^ Good Heaven, William P she exclaimed, with 
well acted amazement, '* what do you mean V* 

'' Did you not tell my father and Ann," I asked, 
** that Miss Howard had avowed a decided prefer- 
ence for me ?" 

V I said I had been told so by another," was the 
reply. 

*" By a confidential friend. Was it not so 7" 
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** I said I was told that the communication was 
made in confidence." 

** And the object of that confidence was — Sally 
Grey I The silly, flippant, indiscreet, and vulgar 
Sally Grey, the confidant of the highminded, deli- 
cate, refined, intellectual Margaret Howard 1 I 
will not ask you, Jane, if you believed that. But 
I will ask you if you did not tell Ann that I was 
engaged to Miss Howard 7" 

** I told her everybody said so." 

^ And believing it yourself, doubtless, you en- 
couraged her to believe it/' 

^ And what right had I to doubt it ?" she asked. 

** You could not believe it," I replied, " because 
you were in the secret I was not But you and 
Douglas perfectly understood how it was that Miss 
Howard and I were thrown so much together. 
He is an honourable young fellow. Are you con- 
tent that he should know that you encouraged Ann 
to believe it, and that the notable device of keeping 
her room unless I would promise eternal silence 
was of your suggestion ?" 

" Oh, William T she exclaimed, with an alarmed 
look. 

"Douglas,** I continued, ** does know of the in- 
terdict Does he know how it was brought about ? 
Your silence says no. And though your love for 
him prompted the deception, yet for the world 
you would not have him know it What is it, 
Jane, that bribes conscience, and makes it a more 
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lenient judge than a devoted Ibver I Can aelfish- 
ness achieve a greater triumph 7" 

She made no answer, but at length sobbed out 
in a reproacbfiil and querulous tone, 

^ I have no home but yours ; no protector bar 

you.*' 

« Still harping on sel^ said L <« WUl it not 
even suffer you to remember that none of us has: 
any home. That your mother has no home' 7 And 
if you ever have a home, at least while y4Ni are 
single, you will owe it to one who has perilled his 
life to serve you, and towards whom you have 
nev«r permitted yourself to feel one sentiment of 
gratitude.*' 

'^I am sure," said she^ "* he never did anytfaiBg 
on my account, and does not care a straw what 
becomes of me." 

f And therefore you, who are noi tUatt se^ah^ 
wantonly asperse and eadai^er the life of one^ 
whose only merit is his' gratitude to yoar graisd- 
father, and his generous devotion to your brother,, 
because, if he serves you at all, itwiU be but iaci^ 
dentally." 

She saw that in her eagerness to defend herself 
she had given up her cause, and again had recourse 
to tears. I went on: 

'' As to your having no protector, Jane, but me, 
that is true, and I therefore am doing the duty of 
one, painful as it is. It is my duty to free your 
mind from the delusions which self-love, and the 
flattery of a certain clique of sentimentalists, have 
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palmed on you for truth. I have no wish to mor- 
tify you. You have qualities of the highest order, 
which fit you to be the happiness or the torment of 
your friends. Which you shall be depends on 
your coming to a right understanding of yourself. 
Learn to bear the thought that others may be 
happy, without owing their happiness to you, and 
then, if you cannot make them so, you will at least 
not make them wretched. Look into your own 
heart, and you will see that there has been the 
root of all this bitterness. Instead, therefore, of 
cherishing angry feelings agaibst your brother, 
remember that he not only forgave his own 
wrongs, but forbore to speak of them. Let that 
be my pledge, that having done my duty now, you^ 
shall not find me inclined to recur to this unpleasant 
topic. On the contrary, assure yourself, that I 
shall never fail in the respect and tenderness due 
to a lady and a sister." 

Saying this, I took her hand, and she, subdued 
and softened, threw her arms around my neck, 
and now wept penitential and salutary tears. 

As the affair between Balcombe and Howard 
was no* longer a secret, I made no scruple of telling 
the whole story to my mother and Ann. I knew 
they would hear it ail after I was gone, and I 
wished to witness the pleasure with which Ann 
would look on this new display of the noble quali- 
ties of her friend. She was by this time as far 
gone as I in confidence in the resources of Bal- 
combe ; and if he had promised her the crown of 
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China, she would hardly havQ doubted the fulfil* 
nient of the promise. 

The next day I left home» and went as far 9$ 

the house of Mr. W , the lawyer mentioned by 

Major Swann» and the day after we rode together 
to Raby Hall. 

I was pleased to find the old gentleman only so 
much indisposed with a slight rheumatism, as to 
make it unadvisable to go from home at that in* 
clement season. James had iq a great measure 
recovered his spirits. He seemed quite domesi 
ticated at the hall, and happy in the free use of 
books which he read with his sister. In her I saw 
no change, except that she had been drawn out by 
degrees from that shrinking reserve to which she 
had condemned herself, and now showed in con** 
versation the same superiority of intellect of which 
I had seen so many other proofs. What punish* 
ment could be too severe for the wretch by whose 
villany such a woman had been lost to the world 
and to herself 7 

Mr. W— ^, whose business required his pres« 
ence elsewhere* at once betook himself to that 
which brought him to Raby Hall. He did not 
sleep until he had done his work, and next morni 
ing left us immediately after breakfast 

Before his departure, he admonished Mr. Swano 
that it was proper he should send the answer and 
packet by some confidential person, and turning to 
me, added, 

^ No person can be more worthy of such confi- 



dence than yourself, Mr. Napier; but you will 
nevertheless see that this paper should reach the 
coui't without ever having been in your hands.** 

*^I felt the justice of this, and therefore did not 
touch it ; though I saw, with some anticipation of 
disappointment, that the packet was too large to 
contain merely such a lyill as my father's memo- 
randum spoke of. I saw, too, where the scorched 
envelope had crumbled away, nothing but the ap- 
))earance as of ain old newspaper. But a moment's 
reflection satisfied me, that whatever unimportant 
papers it might contain, there was certainly som6 
documenft there of great consequence, and that 
Montague was especially anxious to keep that 
from falling into my hands. Why else had my 
appearance broken up his repose, and determined 
him even to risk his life to destroy it or possess 
Idmself of itt 

After some reflection, the major determined to 
ask James to take charge of the packet, which he 
agreed to do^ and it was settled that we should go 
together. The next day but one was court day, 
and the distance almost too great for a day*s ride. 
I had intended to go as far as Tapahannock that 
eveciingf but James could not be ready until morn- 
ing. I therefore determined to wait for him. 

Walking out in the evening, I met a matt 
mounted on a fine roan horse, of remarkable action 
and fleetness. I thought I had rarely seen one 
that got over the ground with so much ease to 
hiCQ^lf and his riderii I turned as he moved 
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rapidly by, and remarked the fine and vigorous 
movementB of the animal as he went from me. 
Charles was not far behind me, and I saw the 
horseman stop and speak to him. He then passed 
on, and I waited till Charles came up. 

'• Who was that, Charles r said I. 

*' I don't know, sir. He stranger to me, 
master." 

•• What didiie want with you r 

'^ Just ask me if that was you, sir, and if you 
was going to start to Fredericksburg this evening. 
He say he want company." 

^ And what did you tell him ?" said I, not liking 
to give my company to one so free of his. 

*' I tell him, sir, I hear 'em say you wasn't going 
to start 'fore morning. Then he say you have 
mighty long ride, and I tell him you got a good 
horse, carry you to Fredericksburg mighty handy 
before bedtime." 

Returning to the house, I sat with Mr. Swann, 
who could not take his usual exercise, and to whom, 
therefore, a companion was more necessary than 
usual. Before I came in he had been talking with 
James, who no sooner found me engaged in con- 
versation than he resumed his book. Our thoughts 
necessarily ran on Montague and his machinations, 
and we spoke of him, forgetting the presence of 
poor James. I am not sure that the major was 
aware of his ignorance of his sister's history. Be 
that as it may, he let fall some expression which 
struck on James's ear with a shock that made him 
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spring into the middle of the floor. Startled at 
this movement, I looked at him, and saw him sta-* 
ring wildly on the major. At length he recovered 
hiinself enough to ask the meaning of what he had 
heard. Unluckily the major gave an answer, which 
he perceived to be designedly evasive. 

The change in his whole appearance and manner 
at once made me sensible of the reason of Mary's 
caution to Balcombe concerning him. I have 
never seen the wildness of rage and desperation 
so displayed as in his countenance. The glare of 
his eye, the paleness of his face> the blackness 
about the mouth, and the foam that gathered at its 
comers, as he stood grinding his teeth in silence, 
were horrible to behold. At last he exclaimed, ** t 
toitt know the truth,*^ and rushed from the room. 

I d:fterward learned that he had found Charled» 
and wrung from him the whole story, which he had 
pifofoably heard from his mothei". 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

He knew and croued me in the fray. 
I gazed upon him where he lay, 
And watched hia apirit ebb away. 

Btboit. 

I SAW no more of James that eveniDg, nor did 
poor Mary appear at supper. Late at night he 
came into my room, where he lay, and went to 
bed, but not to sleep. By daylight our horses were 
at the door, and James made his appearance. 
Something had put it into my head to take my 
pistols, and I asked James if he was armed. He 
only replied by grasping the handle of his dirk 
with one hand, and pointing with the other to his 
pistols under his coat. These were all the same 
weapons of which Balcombe had been robbed. He 
had given them to James, saying, 

^ Here, my boy, are a dirk and a pair of pistols 
that never failed their master. I hope you may 
never have cause to use them ; but if you do, that 
they may serve you as well as they have me." 

** I am afraid," said James, '' they may lose their 
virtue in my hands." 

'•Never fear," said Balcombe. "Be always 
stil'e that your cause is good, and leariv to use them 
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with deliberate promptitude^ and they'll not fail 
you." 

James had not forgotten this, and as he turned 
I heard him mutter, 

" A good cause, and deliberate promptitude." 

In these words I was sure I heard the doom of 
Montdgue. It was in vain to think of saying any- 
thing to calm his excited feelings, so we mounted 
our horses and rode away in silence. 

At Tapahannock we stopped for breakfast, and 
there found the knight of . the roan horse, who 
breakfasted with us, and immediately rode off. I 
was pleased at this, for it gave me a favourable 
opinion of my own address and dignity. Havings 
no desire for his company, and remembering the 
wish he had expressed, I took^are to meet all his. 
advances towards my acquaintance with a cold 
and stately courtesy which was intended to repel 
without offending. Seeing him, then, ride off 
without having proposed to travel with me, I had 
little doubt that I had acquitted myself well of this 
delicate task, and perhaps made him feel that there 
was some difference between us, which forbade 
bis intended overture. This was fifteen years ago» 
reader, and I was then a boy; and though the 
fortunes of my family were fallea, I had not yet 
lost a vague notion of some peculiar merit belong- 
ing to the blood of Raby and Napier which flowed 
in my veins. Such notions had indeed been ex- 
ploded long before, but I did not know that In 
the progress of events and mannerS} I am not sure 
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that the ancient order hat not been reversed. It 
is perhaps a disadvantage now to be what was 
onee called " well bom." It is considered merely 
as afibrding prima facie evidence that a man is 
arrogant, self-important, and satisfied to be a fool, 
because he does not' know it. I mention this error 
of my youth, only that I may prodaim my repent-- 
ance of it. Having had occasion to allude fre- 
quently to my family, I feel that it may be neces-^ 
sary to bespeak your favour, and, perhaps, forbear- 
ance, by disclaiming that foolish family pride wbidi 
I then cherished. I did cherish it. Notwithstand- 
ing my professions to Bakombe, I had more of it 
than he would have approved. Indeed I did not 
pride myself on the individual merit of any ances- 
tor ; for I am not aware that, since the old baron 
whose name I bear, there was any snch merit to 
be proud of. The name alone, as that of a femily, 
which, through several generations of uninterrupted 
prosperity, had been looked up to by the lesa 
wealthy, was the source of my self-complacency* 
I had been aware of my relation to the noble pa- 
triot, of whose magnanimous devotion of life and 
fortune to his country Balcombe had spoken ; bol 
the idea of being proud of him had not occurred 
to me. My habit of thinking on the subject had 
been, that all the honour of the aHiance was the 
other way. Whftr ? If I could have found any 
rational answer to the question, I should have 
cherished this pride. As it was, I made haste to 
get rid of it, as soo^ as I discovered, that, in those 
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who Still retain it, it is commonly in the inverse 
ratio to the respect of others. 

We stopped again at a house between Tapa- 
hannockand Port Royal, and there again found the 
gentleman of the roan horse. Having now, as I 
supposed, taught him his distance, I thought I 
might condescend so far as to speak of the merits 
of his noble horse. The theme proved a grateful 
one. He expatiated on the performance of the 
animal and his own care for him. 

** He could travel," said he, " as far again in a 
day as any common horse ; and he travels so fast 
and so easy, that I should impose on him if I did 
not make short stages and long stops. I have 
been here an hour, and shall stay an hour longer, 
and pass you again before you get to Port RoyaL" 

He now took advantage of the opening I had 
made, and ran on with a great deal of horse lan- 
guage. Being, like all young fellows of my stand- 
ing in Virginia, a mighty foxhunter, I was of 
course an enthusiast in regard to horses; and 
found myself disposed to recognise a sort of equal- 
ity in a man who conversed as learnedly, and with 
as much unction as any of my highborn compan- 
ions, on this their favourite topic. 

At length we went on, and left him taking his 
rest. We had not gone far before he swept past 
us at a rapid pace, and then, reining up his horse, 
said, as he would get to Port Royal some time 
before us, he would, if we thought proper, order 
dinner for us with himself, and await our arrival ; 
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vnlefls we proposed to spend the night there, and 
to wait for supper. I told him it was uncertain 
whether we should stop or go on, but that the 
dinner would be by no means unacceptable. He 
tfien said he would do as he had proposed, and 
pushed on. 

On our arrival we found that he had been as 
good as his word, and that an excellent dinner was 
waiting for us. We dined heartily, and with the 
help of a good glass of wine, I found myself so 
much refreshed, that the distance to Fredericks- 
burg seemed much less formidable than before* 
The stranger now called for his horse, and said, 

**I now find the benefit of my mode of travel- 
ling. I have half an hour start of you ; my horse 
is quite refreshed, and I shall reach Fredericks* 
burg by dark, while you will have to spend the 
night here." 

I wa» not in the humour to have my horse, or 
my skill in his management disparaged, and replied 
that, though I had ridden farther than he, I should 
still be in Fredericksburg by bedtime, which, as 
the weather was good, and the moon would give 
some light, would answer just as well as an earlier 
hour. 

He now rode off, and the landlord, looking after 
him, said to me, 

" You are a young traveller." 

" I am young," said I ; " but having travelled in 
the western settlements beyond the Missouri, I 
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think that, young as I am, I might pass for a pretty 
dd traveller." 

^ There must be less danger travelling in. that 
wild country," said he, *' than I bad thought." 

** Why so?" asked I9 with some pique. 

** Because if you were as free of travelling in the 
night there as you are here, and of telling strangers 
about it, I should think you might have lost your 
money, or maybe your scalp." 

**Do you know anything of that fellow?" I 
asked. 

^ I do not," said he ; '' but he has travelled up 
and down this road frequently of late^ as if he had 
some busboess, and I cannot find out what it is. I 
should take him for a gambler, but he don't play; 
or a horse jockey, but he will neither buy, nor sell^ 
nor swap. Altogether I don't like his ways,^ though 
I cannot well say why ; but I have a notion I have 
seen honester men. If you'll take my advice^ 
gentlemen, you'll stay where you are to«ni^t, and 
go into town in the morning." 

«* We are both well armed," said I. 

" And if you took notice," said the landlord, "he 
is armed too. Didn't you see his pistols under hist 
coat t" 

I had not observed them. 

" There is a gang of them, I'm thinking," con* 
tinued our host. '' I have seen three or four fel* 
lows dodging about here for a day or two^ They 
all seem to know one another, though they u^e- 
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strangers to everybody here ; and I see they all 
ride fine horses, and all carry pistols.** 

«<Do you know none of them T" asked I. 

** I have seen one of them, I think, a month or 
two ago,** said the landlord, « but he don't seem to 
be just the same kind of a man with the rest I 
have a notion he is a sort of head man among 
them." 

"Is. he a tall, stout, middle-aged, handsome 
man,** said I, '' with a dark cdmplexion 1^ 

**l dare say he may be good-looking enough 
when he is in health," said the landlord ; '' but he 
looks badly, and carries his arm in a sling." 

As I described Montague, James, who under- 
stood me, looked eagerly on the landlord for his 
answer, and, as soon as he heard this last partico* 
lar, insisted that we should go on. I reproved his 
too manifest impatience by a significant look, and 
he, taking the hint, contented himself with speaking 
contemptuously of the supposed danger. I bad 
not at any time been inclined to evade it ; and I 
was now conscious of something like the desire 
manifested by James, to meet and even court 
it We accordingly mounted our horseS; and 
moved on. 

I was now struck with the change in James's 
appearance and manner. He had been not only 
silent, but gloomy and dejected all day. Now his 
countenance beamed with suppressed excitement; 
his movements were full of energy and alacrity, 
and the spirit which animated him seemed to ex- 
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tend to fais horse, which moved off fresh and cheer* 
fui as in the morning. As soon as we were out of 
sight he took out his pistols, examined the flints 
and freshened the priming, with an air of grim 
satisfaction, and a sort of half smile in which there 
was a fearful meaning. I said nothing, but used 
the same precautions, and then betook myself to 
the more important task of thinking. From Port 
Royal to Fredericksburg the road runs for the 
most part through the valley of the Rapahannock, 
sometimes skirting the foot of the hill. About half* 
way between the two places the Richmond road 
comes down from the hills. Along this road Bal* 
combe was to travel, and, leaving Craiganet after 
breakfast, would probably reach itie point of inter*- 
section a little before us. I mentioned this to 
James, and he at once concurred with me in think- 
ing that we should push on, and try to meet him 
there. 

On reaching the fork of the road we made a short 
halt, and listened for the sound of horses' feet on 
the frozen g^und. It was now night; but the 
moon, though low in the west, gave some light 
The road was wide and the country open. We 
now reflected, that if there was danger it was be- 
fore us ; that it threatened us and not Balcombe ; 
and that our only chance for bia aid was that he 
might yet be behind. On reconsidering my cal- 
culation,! found that our late rapid ride had prob- 
ably placed us ahead of him ; and we determined 
to move on slowly and warily. We accordingly 
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reined in our horses to a walk, and each drawing 
a pistol, we kept our eyes on the road before us* 
The moon at length sank behind the hills on our 
left, the sky became overcast, and we could no 
longer see distinctly any object more than a few 
feet off. 

The road here runs between deep ditches, for 
the most part dry, the banks of which, with slight 
hedges on the top, form the enclosure of the ad- 
joining fields. Across these ditches are small flat 
bridges at the gate of every farm. A few miles 
below Fredericksburg are two such gates and 
bridges directly opposite to each other. Just as 
we were passing these, two men sprang out from 
behind the bridges on either hand, and seized our 
horses. I instantly fired my pistol at the head of 
him who held mine. The shot would have been 
fatal, but at the same moment my*left hand was 
seized by some one from behind, and I was jerked 
from my horse. The action thr6w my right arm 
up, and the bullet passed harmless over the villain's 
bead. Both men tiien seized and held me fast 
In the mean time I saw that James, who had not 
fired, was treated in the same way by two others. 
A fifth now appeared, who seemed to advance from 
a distance. 

He approached James, and proceeded to search 
him. I saw him eagerly thrust his hand into the 
breast pocket of James's greatcoat; when the 
trampling of horses at a gallop was heard in our 
rear. A shot was fired, and the ball whistled over 
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our heads. My hands were free in an instant, and 
the men who had held me took to their heels. At 
the same moment I heard the report of James's 
pistol, and he exclaimed, *' Die, villain T' The man 
who was searching him staggered back, and James, 
springing at him, bore him to the ground. In- 
stantly I saw the gleam of his dirk as he lifted his 
hand. 

"This for Mary Scott 1" cried he ; ''and this! 
and this 1'* 

And with every word down came the dirk. I 
sprang to him, caught his hand, and raised him 
from his prostrate enemy. In the same moment 
the horsemen from behind coming up, threw them- 
selves from their horses, and proved to be no other 
than Balcombe and John. 

" What is the meaning of this ?" cried Balcombe. 
« Robbers?" 

" Montagae's work,'' said I. 

" Montague r exclaimed Balcombe ; ''where is 
he?" 

'' There he lies," said James, in the low grating 
tone of bitter exultation. 

" But are you sure that is he ?" asked I. '* You 
could not distinguish him in the dark." 

'' I am not mistaken," said James. *' I would 
not fire at the paltry tool he thrust upon the first 
danger. I knew that was not himself. Besides, 
the man was too low to be mistaken for him. But 
instead of searching for money, he betrayed him- 
self by his impatience to get the packet. I remem. 
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ber now that his confederate saw where I carried 
it. His first action was to feel my pocket on the 
outside, and having ascertained what was there^ 
he seized the paoket with an eagerness not to be 
mistaken. I observed, teo» that he used the left 
hand, which put the matter past doubt. But how 
could I mistake him ?" continued he. '' Is there no 
instinct in the sense of wrong like mine, to mark 
the villain for his punishment even in the darkest 
night ? Laid beside him in the tomb^ I would have 
known him, grappled with him, and torn his heart 
from his bosom.** - 

I now inquired whether James still had the 
packet, to which be replkd that Montague had 
taken it from him. John immediately approached 
the body, (for I shrank from the task,) and felt in 
his hands for the packet. The right arm was in a 
sling» as we expected. The left, as I afterward 
learned, lay extended at right angles to the body, 
hut the hand was empty. While John w^s making 
this examination, a deep gurgling groan announced 
to us that the unfortunate wretch still breathed. 
We all immediately approached — for, with that 
groan, the horror with which we look upon the 
victims of violent death had vanished— and en- 
deavoured to administer such relief as we might. 
It was to little purpose. He revived enough to 
utter a few words, which showed that he was con- 
scious of the presence of aU he most hated ; and 
died, howling forth a strain of mingled execration 
and prayer^-^his last words displaying the same 
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selfishness^ malignity, and slavish fear, that had 
characterized his whole life. 

About this time a negro appeared on the scene 
of action, driving a wain of some sort, and we 
easily engaged his services to take the body into 
town. This being arranged, my thpOghts recurred 
to the packet. I determined not to leave the spot 
without it. James was equally resolute in the 
same purpose, conceiving himself bound, as he 
said, to recover that which had been committed to 
his care. It was altogether probable that it would 
remain where it was until morning ; but the bare 
possibility that it might be removed was greater 
than I chose to hazard. If I should remain, if was 
not merely possible, but probable, that I should 
find it ; and James said, that to permit me to do 
so when he was aware of the object of my stay, 
would be a breach of trust. I admired and Bal- 
combe praised his scrupulous fidelity, to which I 
had nothing to object, as the event must be the 
same whether he or I found it. We agreed 
therefore, to remain together, while Balcombe and 
John should go on to Fredericksburg with the body. 
To this John objected, saying it was no new thing 
to him to camp out, and he could be of service 
to us. 

Balcombe, accordingly, moved on, and John 
betook himself to the task of making a fire. This, 
with the help of his rifle and powder, he soon ac^ 
complished, at the expense of the neighbouring 
fences; and having made ourselves somewhat 
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comfortable, we debated what should be done. 
The night was pitchy dark ; we had already felt 
every inch of ground near where the body lay, and 
we both concluded that it was vain to extend the 
search any farther until morning. What was to 
be done in the mean time 7 We had our saddle 
blankets ; Balcombe, with his usual thoughtfulness 
and generosity, had added his and his greatcoat; 
and we were tired enough to feel the want of 
sleep. But the possibility that the enemy might 
return forbade that, until John, who was never 
tired, remarking that he had not rode so far as we 
had, proposed to watch while we slept There 
was Isomething selfish in our assent to this proposal ; 
but really the fellow seemed to have so few of the 
infirmities of humanity, that I had long ceased to 
regard anything as a hardship to him. Accord- 
ingly, with his aid, we arranged our bed and were 
soon fast asleep. Poor James, who had spent the 
preceding night tossing with passion, now slept as 
calmly as a child. His spirit seemed completely 
tranquillized by the death of Montague; and his 
whole manner was that of a man who had just 
accomplished a pleasant duty. He was asleep 
before I was> but not long^ 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

My purse, my person, my extremest means, 
Lie all unlocked to your occasions. 

Shakspsarb. 

It bad been arranged that Jobn should awaken 
us in a few hours, and take his turn ; but he had 
no thought of this, and we slept on until broad day- 
light. We were then roused, and commenced our 
search; but, though aided by Balcombe, who re- 
turned to us at an early hour, we searched in vain. 
Yet we did not desist until every spot within the^ 
possible range to which Montague might have 
thrown the packet, had been examined over and 
over again. When nothing could be more certain 
than that the packet was not there, we went on to 
Fredericksburg. 

What was now to be done ? My solicitor was 
consulted, who said that we could do no more than 
file the answer of Major Swann, and await the 
coming in of that of Mr. Edward Raby. On this 
there was little reason to found any hope, but such 
was the regular course of business. An affidavit 
of James Scott, explaining how he had lost the 
paper committed to him, was also left with the 
solicitor, to be filed with the answer. It only re- 
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mained to take the proper measures to free James 
from the charge of homicide, and we were ready 
to go home. 

Even when I journeyed from Missouri, not sure 
that I might not find Ann the wife of another, I 
hardly thought of my return to Craiganct with 
more pain than I now did. At the very moment 
when the packet -was within my reach, and almost 
within my grasp, it had been carried off, and I had 
lost all trace of it The very death of Montague 
seemed fatal to my hopes. While he lived, there 
was one who knew, however unwilling he might 
be to tell, what I wished to prove. Even the 
chance that, in his habitual dread of direct perjury, 
the truth might be wrung from him on examina- 
tion, was better than any that now remained. It 
seemed most probable that Montague had put the 
packet in the hands of one of his accomplices. 
But who were they? Only one of them I had 
ever seen, and as he was an utter stranger, I had 
little hope of finding him. That he would never 
designedly cross my path was now sure. 

Under these circumstances, I was not sorry to 
learn from Balcombe that business called him 
down into the county of Northumberland, and 
that he would be gratified if I would accompany 
him. I readily agreed to do so, and wrote my 
poor mother an account of the final defeat of all 
my hopes. James, who feared the story of our ad- 
venture might reach his sister in a distorted shape, 
pleaded that as a motive for going direct to Raby 
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Hall. Balcombe at once assented to this, and be 
left us, and returned to Port Royal the same 
evening. We, not having any occasion to reach 
Northumberland before court day, which was yet 
three days off> remained where we were until 
morning. 

The reader may charge me with ingratitude, but 
I was half vexed at the perfect tranquillity with 
which Balcombe bore this final disappointment. 
When I saw him retain his cheerfulness and confi- 
dence under our former defeats, I caught the coEh 
tagion of his feelings. When I saw him look death 
and dishonour steadily in the face, I did but ad- 
mire his fortitude and energy. But now I could 
not look on the perfect nonchalance of his counte- 
nance without vexation. He saw this, and endeav- 
oured to wile me from myself, by throwing inta 
his conversation a double portion of that spirit and 
raciness which I had so much admired. But.it 
was all in vain. I was incurably dulU dejected^ 
and miserable. 

** Come, come, William I** said Balcombe, " this 
will never do. You must learn to shake off vain 
regrets, and try to interest yourself in wh^t yet 
remains to be done." 

" And what remains to be done V* asked L 

** Certainly not to lie down in despair, and wait 
for death. Can you find nothing to occupy your 
thoughts but what cannot be helped ? You have 
never asked me yet what takes me to Northum- 
berland." 
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** I am not sure I have a right to ask," said L 
" You have never before spoken to me of any 
business you had there, and it might be indelicate 
to make the inquiry.*' 

**Too scrupulous by half," replied Balcombe. 
** Well, don't you want to know ?" 

** I should be well pleased to know," said I, "if 
you think proper to inform me." 

** Nay/' said Balcombe, <* I speak not to the ear 
of drowsy indifference. Rouse up, man, and prom- 
ise to take a proper interest in my affair, and I will 
tell you." 

There was so much kindness and playfulness in 
this reproach, that, feeling its justice, I could not 
help blaming myself. I turned my eyes on Bal- 
combe, and found his resting on me with an ex- 
pression which said, ** Up, up, and be a man 1" and 
I determined to make the effort Did I not de- 
serve at the moment something of the same rebuke 
I had given Jane a few days before 7 I felt so, 
and said, 

''My dear sir, it has been all along one of my 
griefs, that you are always so sufficient to yourself 
that I can never think of doing anything for you, 
before you have already done it for yourself. Show 
me anything in which I can serve you, and I will 
promise to forget all private troubles until it is 
accomplished." 

'^ Spoken like a man," said Balcombe. '' Spoken 
like a man whose heart is in his friend's welfare. 
Such is the stuff that friendship is made of. The 
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material is nevertheless often spoiled by circum* 
stances \(rhich render long-continued and engross- 
ing attention to one's own interest necessary and 
even laudable. When, in such. a pursuit, we have 
occasion to engage the devoted co-operation of 
others, we are apt to forget that we are made for 
them, as well as they for us. Something to break 
the continuity of the reign of self^ that master fiend 
who leads the hosts of the apostate angels, is not 
amiss. Now tell me. In all your troubles — 
have you the heart to rejoice at the prosperity of 
a friend?" 

I was really hurt at this ; and Balcombe saw in 
my manner that to doubt it would be to do me 
injustice ; and I assured him that such a question 
seriously asked would give me more pain than my 
late defeat. , 

"I believe you. Will," said he. "You are a 
truehearted fellow ; but we must not let your 
better feelings perish for want of exercise. Well, 
then, to come to the point ; I am going to North- 
umberland to claim and take possession of a 
handsome estate." 

*• Gk)od God 1" exclaimed I, " is it possible that 
your attention to my affairs has so engrossed you, 
that you have never given a thought to that ?" 

** That ought to have been a sufficient reason, but 
I am not sure it would have been. But the true 
reason was (and you will admit it to have been 
all-sufficient) that I never knew of it myself until 
this morning. It comes very apropos at this mo-> 
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ment, because, having enough of my own, I can 
share this with you." 

" Oh, no more of that, my dear sir," said L 
^ Your own family have claims on you that must 
not be overlooked." 

^ Would you not have insisted on sharing your 
good fortune with me,** said Balcombe, '* bad you 
been successful f " 

** I certainly should," said I; ** have pressed on 
you the acceptance of your old residence of Raby 
Hall, as strongly as my respect for your delicacy 
would permit. But pray tell me, how comes this 
windfall ?" 

** By the will of an old friend." 

" Strange I" said I ; " I have never heard you 
speak of such a one." 

" Yes, you have, over and often." 

I tried to remember. 

** Who can it be ?" asked I. 

** Your grandfather." 

I stared, and Balcombe, laughing, said to Keizef) 
who had come in during our conversation, 

•« Come, John, tell your part of the story." 

"I shall be right glad to do that, colonel," said 
John ; •* for I have^ been ready to burst all day to 
see Mr. Napier looking as if every friend he had 
in the world was dead." 

•* Well, John," said I, " tell your tale, and if you 
cannot bring them to life nothing can." 

" Why you see, sir," said John, " I don't know 
as I ever rightly got the nature of this business. 
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Bat last night when you and James Scott was a 
talking, I found out that for all you wanted to get 
that bundle of papers into the court, you'd a heap 
rather have it yourself. And I seed, too, that 
James, and all, would be glad if you did have it, 
only just his word was out, and it would not do 
for hitn to let you get them if he could help it. But 
theuy thinks I, what if you can't help it ? nobody 
can blame you then. So with that I makes up my 
mind, if the thing fell to me in the search, nobody 
should know it till I had a chance to ^sk the colo- 
nel what to do. As soon as I seed you and James 
fast asleep, I takes a knot of lightwood, and I goes 
right straight to it." 

** How did you know where it was ?" said I. 

" Why you see, sir, when I went feeling about 
the fellow to find if he had it in his hands, I saw 
that his left hand was stretched right out from his 
body just so, and the hand wide open ; and I made 
sure that he threw the bundle right that way his 
arm pointed, and that just as he did it James had 
given him the dig that settled him. So when I 
heard the talk about who should go, and who 
should stay, and where the bundle was, thinks I, 
I will stay for one anyhow, and as to the bundle, I 
guess I know where it is, but it's no use to say so. 
So I just kept dark about it, as I didn*t mean to do 
nothing but what was right, and I knowed the 
colonel could tell me how that was. So you see, 
sir, the ditch was wide and the bank was high, and 
then there was a hedge a top of it, and I made 
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sure Montague couldn't throw over that, and he 
most the same as dead. So I just looks to see 
where he lay, and takes my course; and sure 
enough there it was at the bottom of the ditch in a 
hole of water. So I starts right off a little way 
down the road, and puts it clean out of the way 
for fear somebody might take a notion that I had 
found it ; and when we started I just rides close to 
the colonel, and says I, ' 

*• ' I wish you'd send me back to look for your 
handkerchief or something,' says I. 

*' And with that the colonel looks right sharp at 
me, and I sorter smiled, and then says he, (don't 
you remember that, Mr. Napier?) says he, 

** ^ John, I wish you'd ride back and see if I have 
not left my knife yonder.' 

" So I goes back, sir, and gets the bundle, and 
when I comes up, says the colonel, 

« * What's this now, John V 

" Says I, ' I've got the bundle, sir, and I thought 
I would tell you first, 'cause I thought you'd know 
best what I ought to do with it.' 

" * Maybe you are right,' says he. * And it can- 
not do any harm to think about it, anyhow.' 

" So you see, sir, as soon as we gets here I gives 
it to him ; and there's an end of my part of the 
story." 

" And now for my part," said Balcombe. " You 
remember, William, when I proposed at Raby 
Hall to try to catch Montague, I assigned, as a 
reason, my desire not to throw any reproach on 
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die name of Raby. Now that chancery suit could 
not be successfully prosecuted without fixing in- 
famy on Mr. Edward Raby. But there was no- 
thing as yet but the bill, which could be dismissed 
and withdrawn, so as to leave no trace of the 
transaction on record. Moreover, although the 
production of the will would be decisive on the 
main point, yet there was a long controversy be- 
hind about rents and profits. All this Mr. Raby 
will be glad to settle amicably and privately, and, 
in the mean time, the will being proved this week 
in Northumberland, you can enter at once on the 
estate, and your poor mother will not be left with- 
out a home on Newyear's day, as she otherwise 
must be. Now all these points are secured by 
keeping dark, as John says ; and, as to poor James, 
no man can say that he was not as true to his trust 
as a dog to the dead body of his master." 

" Then you really have the will ?" said I. 

** Really and bona fide the very paper I witnessed, 
and more too." 

« What more ?" 

'' A codicil containing a small bequest to myself, 
which I dare say suggested to Montague the first 
thought of suppressing the whole, through his 
hatred to me. You must understand," continued 
Balcombe, " what until now I did not think proper 
to tell you. When I left Raby Hall and returned 
to Barnard's Castle, to announce my purpose of 
going to seek my fortune in the world, the kind old 
man opposed it strongly* 
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" * You are my son, George/ said he ; * and, ex- 
cept that curly*headcd chap,' (meaning you, Wii- 
liam,) ' my only son. I had formed a plan of life 
for you, which I trust would have met your wishes. 
My necessary expenses, and those of Mr. Napier, 
don*t permit me to furnish you with an outfit proper 
for such a life of adventure as I fear you propose 
to yourself. But this will not prevent my provi- 
ding for you amply and permanently, if you will 
stay with me.' 

• " The temptation was strong. In my right mind 
I should not have resisted it ; but the fiery arrow 
was in my brain. A small sum was all the good 
old gentleman could conveniently spare at the 
moment, and I would receive no more. I well 
remember the day. The very next day is the date 
of this codicil, which recites his previous intention 
of providing for me by giving me the. old hall, with 
a considerable portion of land as well as negroes, 
stock, books, &;c. ; that with that view be had 
placed me there, to familiarize me to my future 
home, and acquaint me with the proper manage- 
ment of the property, and then goes on to bequeath 
it to me." 

« Thank God !" exclaimed I. « This is just as I 
would have it ; and now I shall have no contest 
with your delicacy." 

*' You shall have none,** said Balcombe. " But 
to my tale. And see how self has crossed my 
path^ and what a dance it has led me. Before I 
should take my course definitely, I determined to 
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consult Mr. L , and found he concurred with 

me entirely. 

•* * Moreover,' said he, * if you happen to be on 
the wrong scent, and the paper is not here after 
all, better to dismiss the action than let your moun- 
tain actually bring forth a mouse/ 

*' This had not occurred to me, because / had 
no doubt. In him, who had less reason to be con- 
fident, it was wise. I had taken the precaution 
not to open the packet all this time, though it was 
wringing wet. We now opened it together. You 
remember its great size." 

** Yes. How was that ?" 

" Nothing but a blind, I suppose, to keep poor 
Mary from suspecting the truth. But it was the 
means, after all, of saving the papers. There 
were not less than a dozen newspapers, with the 
will and codicil in the midst. The external papers 
were in part destroyed by the wet ; the enclosure 
perfectly safe. I took care to leave them in the 

bands of Mr. L , who will attend at court to 

prove how he came by them. Your bill has been 
withdrawn; the answer was not filed, and Mr. 

L- has James's affidavit, which, without his 

approbation, we would not destroy." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

' ** The far-descended honoan of a race 
IllaBtriouB in the annals of old time 
Are mine, and I'll upheld them. lU exchanged 
For gilded shame." 

It may be readily believed that I was now 
eager to be off to Northumberland. The next 
day we commenced our journey, and never had I 
performed one with so light a heart. We had a 
day to spare, and that day we spent at Barnard's 
Castle, which, until within the last five years, had 
been my home. The house was in excellent pres* 
ervation, the furniture good, though somewhat 
oldfashioned, (qo fault in my eyes,) and everything 
nearly as my grandfather had left it at his deatL 
I looked on this mark of respect to his memory, as 
a sign of grace in Mr. Edward Raby, which made 
me rejoice that I should be able to do myself justice 
without dishonouring him. The old house ser- 
vants, for the most part, retained their former 
offices, though now sinecures ; and the overseer, 
though I gave no hint of my rights, received me 
with hereditary respect, and treated me in all 
things as if I had been master of the whole estate. 
Had he done otherwise the negroes would have 
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been tempted to rebel against bis authority ; for 
my presence was a jubilee (sad and tearful, indeed, 
but yet a jubilee) to them. I prevailed on the 
overseer to accompany me to court, and there 
made him witness with his own eyes the unez* 
pected proceeding, which established me as ex- 
ecutor and devisee in the rightful possession of the 
whole property. He had served my grandfather* 
who had been satisfied with him. He had been 
less successful in pleasing Mr. Edward Raby, and 
I have no doubt was quite sincere in his congratu- 
lations on the event. 

Indeed the sensation produced by the sudden 
presentation of the will seemed to run through the 
whole assembled crowd. The handwriting of my 
grandfather was known to every person present.. 
So was Montague's. Balcombe's testimony was 
clear and positive ; and the codicil, altogether 
written by my grandfather, proved itself. There 
was no need to ask whence the papers came. The 
thing admitted of no doubt. No security being 
required of the executor, to which office my father 
and myself were named, letters testamentary were 
at once granted, and I was restored to the inherit- 
ance of my fathers. Then came a scene. Every 
one who had known me pressed to speak to me ; 
those who had known my grandfather asked to 
be introduced. The business of the court was 
suspended. The worthy old members of that 
<< paternal tribunal" (blessing on his name who 
first so designated it I) left the bench to take by 
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the band the grandson and heir of their old friend 
and associate in office ; and more than one, poiot« 
ing to the seat he had long filled as presiding 
justice, expressed a hope to see it occupied by 
myself. 

I was now impatient to return to Craiganet, and 
wipe away the tears my letter from Fredericks- 
burg must have drawn from the eyes of the dear 
ones there. Raby Hall lay directly in our way, 
and thither we went* Nothing could be more 
unexpected or more welcome than our news. The 
amiable old major highly approved the course we 
had pursued, as affording a salvo for his patron's 
honour; and even James's jealous scruples were 
satisfied by Balcombe, though at first he looked 
quite indignant on finding that John had played 
him false, fiut John had but laboured in his voca- 
tion. It was so long since he had an opportunity 
of playing a trick of any sort, that he languished 
for want of exercise in that way. He had begun 
to think for some time that he was of no account, 
but was now restored to favour with himself. To 
the major and poor Mary the most agreeable part 
of the whole was to acknowledge Balcombe as 
master of Raby Hall. The former entertained 
for him the highest regard, and to the latter he was 
everything in the world. It was easily arranged 
that the old gentleman should retain his office, and, 
for a time at least, his residence. As to Mary, 
she was now sure of every comfort in life which 
her former misfortunes left her capable of enjoying, 
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and to receive these at the hand of Balcombe 
would be no burden to her heart. 

But of all who rejoiced at my change of fortune 
there was no joy like that of the negroes. One 
after another, soon after nightfall, they came 
thronging. One had heard the news and told it 
to a dozen ; it was soon spread over the estate ; 
and, from the old man hobbling on his crutch to 
the infant in arms, all were assembled in the yard. 
It seems they had heard that I should set out at 
daylight next day, and see me they must. There, 
then, they all were ; many held torches of light- 
wood, the red glare of which, as I looked through 
the window, gleamed with picturesque effect on 
their rude garments, and dusky but shining skins. 
I was requested to go out and place myself in the 
door. Charles now came forward, grinning and 
wriggling. 

" The folks want to know, master, if you is their 
master sure enough ?" 

" I am, my good fellows," said I, aloud. " Your 
old master^s grandson is your master s^ure enough,** 

This answer was the signal for a general rejoic- 
ing such as I never saw. The shout, not mechan- 
ically simultaneous, but bursting spontaneously at 
intervals through the din of many tongues, the 
spasmodic clapping of the hands above the head, 
the tattered hat tossed aloft, <* as if to hang it on 
the horns of the moon," the wild loud ringing 
echoing laugh, the hurried running of each back- 
ward and forward through the crowd, and the 
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Tehement shake of the hand interchanged by those 
who felt best assured of each other's sympathy, 
made a scene, which he, who would know human 
nature in all its aspects, would do well to study. 
For the moment, at least, I was a convert to Bal- 
combe's doctrines on the subject. When the tumult 
was over, one and another advanced to touch my 
hand. I gave it cordially to each, nor did I leave 
my position until I had received and returned the 
gratulating grasp of all the larger negroes, and 
patted the head of every little knotty-pated urchin 
of the whole. 

After supper, Major Swann, with some hesitancy, 
told us that, during our absence, he had received a 
letter from Mr. Edward Raby, covering one to 
Montague. He said that there were expressions 
and directions in the former which left little doubt 
in his mind that the latter would show, that Mr. 
Raby either did not understand, or highly disap- 
proved the conduct of Montague. Eager to vin- 
dicate him, and to prepare the way for an amica- 
ble adjustment of the whole affair, he wished to 
open the letter, and lay the contents before us. 

"I am not merely the steward of Edward 
Raby," said he ; ^ I am his old and trusted friend. 
I love and honour him, and am willing to peril my 
honour to vindicate his. How say you, gentle- 
men ? ' I beg your advice. Shall I open this 
letter?" 

I shall not stop to discuss the propriety of the 
advice we gave. Major Swann and Mr. Raby 
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had been friends from youth to age, and catching 
the infection of his enthusiastic confidence in his 
friend's honour, we ventured to advise the step. 
The letter was opened and read aloud by Bal* 
combe. It ran thus : — 



« 



Mr. Edward Montague. 



« Sir, 

" Your extraordinary communication of the 15th 
ultimo is before me. In answering it I find my* 
self under the necessity of adverting to much 
more than it contains ; and I shall do so fully, be- 
cause I find it necessary to make you understand 
distinctly the relation between us. 

" In the first place then, sir, let me say that it is 
not a relation which authorizes you to make me 
your debtor at your own pleasure, on any occasioa 
or to any amount that you may think proper. 
With the ink hardly dry on the last check drawn 
in your favour, I have here an account in which 
you claim against me the round sum of two thou- 
sand dollars, made up of four equal items. The 
lumping character of these charges, the beautiful 
harmony of the constituent parts of the account, 
and the perfect symmetry of the collective whole, 
show to great advantage on paper; though it is 
not easy to conceive of such a concurrence of for- 
tuitous circumstances, as could thus round oflf in 
the whole and in all the parts a set of purely inci* 
dental charges. This objection i should insist on. 
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if you had any right to charge me at all, which I 
deny. Let us review your account, sir. 

^ First, I am charged with five hundred dollars, 
as so much paid to a gang of ruffians, to aid you 
m obtaining from some man in the wilds of MiS' 
saurif the means of getting into your possession a 
certain document, which you say elsewhere is 
safely lodged in my own house at Raby Hall^ Vir- 
ginia. To this I have but to say, sir, that when- 
ever you have occasion to hire a bravo to do that 
which a man of honour would not think of, or a 
brave man would do for himself, I beg you will 
draw on your resources. 

^ Secondly, I am charged with a like sum paid 
to a lawyer, to engage him to prosecute to the last 
extremity this same man, for a crime of which, by 
your own showing, he was not guilty. Need I say 
to this, sir, that, when next you meditate a scheme 
of revenge to be accomplished by a judicial murder, 
I hope you will not again call on me to become an 
accessary to the crime. 

*^ I am next called on to refund five hundred dol- 
lars, as the alleged amount of the expense of a 
journey to and from Virginia, and as much more 
for your time and trouble therein. I shall no 
otherwise comment on these charges than by con- 
gratulating you on the discovery of the means of 
travelling and taking your pleasure without ex- 
pense. To such of our gentry and nobility as 
waste their time and money in touring it over the 
Continent, it would be invaluable. Bring it with 
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jou to tiiis Goufitry, air, and yoar fortune is made. 
Be sure, too, when you come, to charge the ex- 
peiiiBe of ^t journey to me, and let me hope that 
yoo will take occasion at the same time to honour 
my poor dwelling with a visit. 

'* I find that I owe an apology to myself for the 
language which my indignation has drawn from 
me. I will make the due amende by using all 
possible moderation in saying what remains to be 
said. 

^* Let me, then ask, sir, how it comes that I hear, 
at this time of day, of the existence of that docu- 
m^it ? Am I to find the answer in your delicate 
hint that that paper is your only security for the 
fulfilment of my engagements to you t Is it pos« 
sible that I read this passage of your letter aright ? 
Do you indeed mean to insinuate that an engage- 
ment to which nvf word is pledged needs any other 
guarantee 7 If such was your meaning, sir, you 
will find die origin c^ die thoqght in your own 
conscious baseness, and you will owe your imo 
punity to the same cause. But though you dared 
to intimate this, it was not this you meant It is 
iiot a pledge for the performance of past promises, 
but a means of future and unlimited exaction that 
yoa would preserve. Your dexterous hint at the 
urgeiU necessities of my young kinsman of Craig- 
anet, could hardly fail to make me see that yoa 
^tter yourself that he would gladly purchase at 
a high price the important secret of which yon 
^eet to be the depositary. I say qfed^ sir, be- 
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cause I am by no means sure that I have not beea 
your dupe. When you first told me that Mr. 
Raby had executed and placed in your bands a 
if^ill which he afterward directed you to destroy, 
and that you had neglected to do so* and when you 
required of me a price to bribe you to the late per- 
formance of this duty, could I fail to see that I had 
to do with a villain, who would sell himself to 
others, if I would not buy him 7 I therefore took 
you at your word. I did not demand to see tlie 
paper, for what should hinder you to forge another. 
I took more effectual security against you, by 
wringing from you a reluctant oath that you knew 
not what had become of that paper. Will you 
now brave the penalties of perjury and suppression 
of a will, by bringing it forward 7 Can: it be proved 
by your oath against your oath 7 No, sir ; I put 
you at defiance, and you feel that you are power- 
less to harm me. 

" Have I forgotten how you cowered under tny 
eye, when I compelted you to answer that decisive 
question 7 Have I forgotten how the beaded drops 
stood on your pale forehead at that moment? 
Whether your emotion was the effect of a convic- 
tion that from that time you had no security but 
my honour, the price of which you knew not how 
to estimate, or shrank at the idea of committing 
deliberate perjury, if peijury it was, I know not 
I would to God I did. I would to God I had any 
means of knowing whether you had but done me 
justice, or made me the instrument of injustice to 
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Others. Could I be assured of the last, sir, not the 
waves of the Atlantic, nor the wilds in which you 
have sought to hide your baseness, no, not even 
your baseness itself, should screen you from my 
resentment 

" For one thing at least I have cause to thank 
you. By acquainting me with the distresses of 
my young kinsman, you show me how to do my 
duty, as the head of my house, by those of whom 
the law of primogeniture makes me the protector. 
I say this that you may see how little liable lam 
to be influenced by the sordid fear to which you 
would appeal. Show me. what justice requires, 
and give me reason to believe your word, and I 
will do it gladly. Now mark me, sir. You say 
the supposed document is in your power, at least 
with the co-operation of Mr. Swann. I shall write 
and direct him to give you this co-operation. Nowi 
sir, when it is recovered, put it into his hands. 
When I hear from him that it is there, I shall then 
order the payment of five thousand dollars to yoa 
in full of all demands, and endeavour to form my 
own judgment of my rights and duties on my own 
view of the paper. This will terminate all my 
connection with you. Terminate it shall. If no 
such paper is found and delivered up to Mr. 
Swann, it shall cease at once. Directly or indi- 
rectly, never again presume to address yourself to 

''Edward Raby. 

" Raby Hall, Northamberland coonty, > 
England, Nov. 18th, 1820." > 
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At Balcombe read this letter I was inconceiva-* 
bly aflbcted. The favourable light it threw on the 
character of one whom I was bound to consider 
(as he expressed it) as the head of my house, and 
whom I had of late learned to detest, was truly ac- 
ceptable to me. 

The good old major bowed his head on his hands^ 
and when the letter was gone through, raised it 
and said, 

*• Thank God ! the idea that Edward Raby.had 
been guilty of the baseness which appeared charge- 
able against him was one of the most painful that 
ever entered my mind. I awaited bis answer in 
the hope that that would clear him. I now see 
thai to me it would have done so, but to the world 
I fear it would not But this letter frees him from 
every imputation but that of having treated on any 
terms with an acknowledged villain, and of having 
bought off his knavery. This was unworthy 6i 
Edward Raby ; but how venial compared with 
what seemed to be his offence ! 

^ And now, Mr. Napier," said the old gentle- 
man, *^ I will no longer hesitate to fulfil my friend's 
commission, and hand you a letter enclosed by 
him for your mother^ The purport of it I can 
guess from my own. If it be such as I suppose, it 
is such a letter as I would not have delivered to 
Mrs. Napier while the conduct of Mr. Raby was 
unexplained. Here is the letter, sir; and here, 
George, is a passage in that to me which you 
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must read aloud. Edward Raby now stands fair 
before the world. The same honourable gentle- 
man that I knew him when he visited his uncle 
here in youth, and afterward, when I travelled in 
England; the same he shbwed himself when last 
here, and has proved himself to be in all his sub- 
sequent transactions with me. Read the letter, 
George.*' ,^ 

Balcombe did as he w|is requesib{^. The )pas- 
sage was as follows : \ 

**I am concerned to lekrn^ fro^the letter of 
this Montague, that my young-kinsman, Napier of 
Craiganet, has^fallen into poverty. This must not 
be. To say nothing of his illustrious descent 
through his father from a most distinguished no- 
bleman, he is a branch of the house of Raby. As 
such it belongs to me to fulfil the duty contempla- 
ted by the very law in deference to which his 
grandfather left me his estate. He could never 
have been justified in disinheriting his own issue, 
but for a well-founded reliance that the head of 
the family would perform towards them the duties 
of an elder brother. The exact measure of these 
duties I am not in condition \o ascertain. But 
there is something to be done to relieve the pres- 
ent distress. I beg you, therefore, to ascertain the 
amount of encumbrance* on his father's estate, and 
in the mean time to account with him for that por- 
tion of my nett income which proceeds from the 
property at Barnard's Castle, and to admit Mrs. 

bb2 
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Napier and her family to the use of the house and 
all it contains.'' 

Balcombe had read thus far aloud, when he 
dropped the letter, and exclaimed, 

" Noble ! noble ! nobly done ! Now this does 
my very soul good. Nauseated with Montague's 
Tillanies, and in my own mind implicating this gen* 
tieman in them, this display of character is a per- 
fect cordial. It is light shining out of darkness. 
Why, William, the discovery of such a character 
in a kinsman is worth more than the estate. This 
must be answered instantly, and in its own spirit 
Wives and sweethearts must wait till honour is 
served, for it will never do to be outdone in this/' 



CHAPTER XXV. 

" YoQ wtanf^ me, lady. Think you I have borne, 
80 long, a lume that lives in histoiy. 
Nor learned U prize its proudest honour 1'\ 

The next morning Balcombe wrote a detailed 
account of the whole affair. In this he took care 
to set down his reasons for believing that Monta- 
gue had deceived Mr. Raby, when he told him ^ 
that my grandfather had ordered the destruction 
of the will. In the law of the case, indeed, thii 
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made no difference ; but to the feelings of the par- 
ties it made much. Among the facts he mentioned 
the last letter he had received from my grandfather, 
in which he spoke of his favourable designs towards 
me. Not knowing anything of the quarrel be- 
tween Balcombe and Montague, he spoke gen- 
erally of the welfare of the latter, but said that he 
had not seen him for a month. This was decisive ; 
for Mr. Raby had taken a memorandum of Mou'- 
tague's communication to him, by which it ap- 
peared that the very week before was the time 
when, as he pretended, he was ordered to destroy 
the will. This I think it right to mention here, 
though the fact was not known to us until the re- 
ceipt of Mr. Raby's answer. 

This letter was accompanied by one from me> 
containing an of&r of such terms of accommoda- 
tion as I deemed most proper. I shall not trouble 
the reader with a statement of these. I beg him 
to believe that my proposals were precisely such 
as in his estimation I ought to have made. When 
our letters were finished, we placed them in the 
hands of the major, to be sent by the first regular 
conveyance, along with a copy of the will, to hi« 
principal. 

The next day We returned to Criiiganet 

*' I have been thinking," said Balcombe^ as we 

rode along, *' of that devise of Raby Itall estate to 

me. It makes plain what has heretofbi^e heeti a 

puzzle. There was certainly no matt on MHb 
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if^hoin Montague dreaded more than me ; and I 
have often wondered what infatuation carried him 
to Missouri, knowing that I was there. Stranger 
still, he certainly more than once threw himself 
into my way, and though he always crouched 
under my eye, yet, on the least encouragement, he 
would make up to me. I believe I told you that 
although he said nothing to others of our former 
acquaintance, he never failed, when he saw an 
opening, to allude to it to me. I now remember 
some things which then seemed without meaning, 
especially his frequent allusions to Mr. Raby's pa- 
ternal regard for me, and the benevolent inten- 
tions he had heard him express. You observe 
that this codicil was not the subject of his bargain 
with Mr. Edward Raby, who probably has never 
heard of it. How easy, then, for me to come for- 
ward and produce it, without laying Montague 
liable to any suspicion of breach of faith with that 
gentleman. I have now no doubt that had he 
found me at all practicable, I should have been in- 
vited to set up the codicil, and let him go snacks. 
But I remember meeting his suggestions by a 
declaration that I had no claims on Mr, Raby, and 
rejoiced, as he had disinherited his children, that 
it bad not been in my favour. This, I think, was 
our last conversation on the subject." 

My friends had heard nothing of our movements 
since we left Fredericksburg, and were in total 
ignorance of the late important events. We found 
them sad enough* My poor mother dejected but 
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resigned ; Jane humbled and despondent Even 
my merry little Laura bad lost sometbing of her 
gayety at iltue thoughts of being banished from the 
home of her infancy ; \?hile Ann, though satisfied 
with her lot, 9eemed to feel by anticipation the 
cares of a life of poverty and difficulties. Believing 
that they would pass the night in more composure 
under impressions to which their minds were fa-* 
miliarized, than if excited at that hour by the intelli- 
gence which we brought, we had determined to 
keep them in ignorance of the will until the ue;xt 
morning* All were gratified to see that my pleas- 
ure at returning to them was enough to give me 
an appearance of cheerfulness under my supposed 
misfortune; and all appeared to derive comfort 
and support from my presence. The indomitable 
serenity of Balcombe made him a valuable auxiU 
iary. They all seemed to have taken the infection 
of my habitual confidence that he would always 
advise what was best, and find some means to 
make its accomplishment practicable. I was par- 
ticularly pleased to see that Jane approached him 
with more cordiality than I had ever seen her dis'» 
play towards him ; while there was a something in 
her manner which seemed to deprecate his displeas* 
ure, and implore forgiveness. He understood it, 
and met her advances with the most soothing ten- 
derness. There was a degree of harmony in the 
general sense of a common calaiiliity which each 
should help the rest to bear, that it seemed a pity 
to disturb. 
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In this spirit we quietly took our frugal supper, 
and I then handed my mother Mr. Raby's letter* 
I had little doubt of the contents, and expected that 
they would in some measure prepare the minds of 
all for the yet better intelligence which was in store 
for them. I was not disappointed. My mother 
read the letter with just such emotions as I had 
expected and wished, and handing it to me, said, 

'^ Was I not right, my children? Said I not 
truly that God would not desert us, if we could 
compose our minds to be thankful for the past, in- 
stead of murmuring about the present, and to trust 
to him for the future. He has brought light out of 
darkness, and given us a kind friend in one we 
had deemed our worst enemy. Read that aloud, 
William, and let us all learn to be humble and 
thankful." 

I took the letter, and as she requested, read as 
follows:— 

** Madam, 

''Let me indulge a hope that the sight of my 
name at the bottom of this letter may not prevent 
you from reading it. Having hitherto received 
nothing at my hands but what^ to you at least, ap- 
peared to be injustice, I cannot expect to engage 
your attention to what I am about to say, without 
first assuring you that the purpose of this letter is 
altogether friendly. 

^ According to my understanding of the subject, 
estates, such as that held by your father during his 
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lifer are so limited, in order that the head of each 
family may have it in his power to uphold the name 
of the donor, and to stand in his place as the guar- 
dian and protector of all others descended from 
him. I have been thus established by my grand- 
father (who is also the great-grandfather of your 
son) in all his rights and all his duties to his pos- 
terity, so far as they are connected with that prop- 
erty. Your honourable and just father saw the 
subject in this light. He knew that I did too ; and 
therefore determined, by his will, to fulfil the de^ 
sign of his father, instead of availing himself of 
the power which the change of the laws of your 
country gave him over the subject. When I went 
to Virginia for the purpose of establishing my 
claims, I would gladly have explained the relation 
in which I was thus placed to you and your family, 
to be that of a friend and protector ; but I found 
myself met and repulsed as an enemy, and an in- 
truder on the rights of others. I made such ad- 
vances as my self-respect permitted. Perhaps I 
went somewhat too far. I perceived something 
of the difficulties of your husband's situation ; but 
I was made to feel that an offer to relieve them 
would be taken as a marked overture to a base 
and dishonourable compromise. I could therefore 
make no such offer. Conscious as I was of none 
but kind intentions towards you and yours, I felt 
myself wronged, and returned to England, making 
up my mind to take no further interest in your 
affairs. 
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^ Heraa teaeotment oftade me forgetful of my 
dotyt and I am recdkd to it by learniog accident- 
ally the disastious coadkioii in which your hu8«- 
band's death has left hii family. I have not heard 
particulars, nor do I now stop to inquire them. 
My first duty is plain. It is to make a provisional 
arrangement for your comfort The second is to 
endeavour to engage your confidence so far as to 
obtain a full knowledge of all your difficulties. 
The third and most pleasant will be to remove 
them if practicable. 

^ I wish I could confidently anticipate that, hav- 
ing read thus far, your mind will be altogether pre> 
pared to take what follows in the same frank and 
cordial spirit in which it is offered. Should this 
not be so, my proposition is one which can be 
passdd by in silence. But I will hope a different 
result 

^' If I remember right, your son came of age in 
April last If this be so, pray observe the evi- 
dence I here give that I have ever looked on your 
fiunily with the eye of a kinsman and friend. The 
birth of a boy, to be the prop of your house, was 
noted by me as an event of great intersost But let 
'.that pass. He is of age^ and either is or ought to 
be your representative in all pecuniary matters. I 
have therefore given instructions to my friend and 
agent,JoBephSwann,Esqmre,toaccountwitiiU^ 
alone for the nett income from the property at Bar* 
nard'sCastie. The house with all it contains is 
also at your service. What else it may be my 
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duty to do, will be considered of when you shall 
have honoured me with your confidence so far as 
to make me acquainted with the extent of your 
difficulties. Had I told you fiT^ years ago that in 
claiming the estate devised to me by your father, 
I did but take it as the steward of my grandfather, 
for the benefit of all his descendants, my sincerity 
might have been questioned. Let me hope it will 
not be 60 now. and that in future I may be regarded 
by you and your's not as an alien and an enemy, 
but as your kinsman and friend, 

" Edward Rabv. 

*^ Raby Hall, Northmnberland county, > 
England, November 18th, ISSO." > 

The effect of this letter was such as might have 
been antidpated. My poor mother was at least 
as much humbled and mortified as delighted. 
Little Laura was in raptures with <* the dear good 
old soul," as she called Mr. Raby. Jane's counte* 
nance brightened for a moment. But this present 
relief placed her no nearer the great object of her 
wishes ; and tlijp cloud soon again settled on her 
brow. Ann's gratitude manifestly predominated 
over every other feeling, except, perhaps, her pleas* 
ore at seeing me about to be relieved from my dif* 
ficulties. Of herself she seemed not to think» and 
looked up in miy face with a smile which said, 
♦* Help us to thank our benefactor." 

" Why are you so silent, William ?" i^id my 

VOI- lU — c c 
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mother. ^*Do you see any objections to tbe ad* 
ceptance of our kinsman's proffered kindness?'' 

'* None," said I. •* I have felt as you do. But 
the force of my feelings has spent itself. I knew 
this before." 

•* By what means ?" 

^< By Mr. Raby's letter to Major Swann in which 
that was enclosed." 

"The order, then, has been actually given ?" 

'^Certainly. And I come to make preparations 
for removing you to Barnard's Castle." 

*' Oh me !" exclaimed Laura, bursting into tears, 
'' must: we still leave dear Craiganet after all 7" 

** It seems so, my child " said my mother, ^* and 
we must learn to do so with thankful hearts; 
though to me the most princely residence would 
not be so pleasant as these scenes of my happy 
youth, with all their sweet and bitter recollections* 
But pome, my children; we must be busy to-mor* 
row. To-night must be given to thanksgiving* 
reflection, and repose. Good-night, my son. And 
you," extending her hand with matronly grace to 
Balcombe, '* my generous and nol^e friend I Let 
me but learn to thank the efficient aid of our bene* 
factor, as my hearjt thanks you for your baffled 
efforts to serve us, and he will not tax me with 
ingratitude." 

As soon as breakfast was over the next morning 
I interrupted the discussion of our proposed re* 
moval by telling the whole story of the will, an 
authentic copy of which I now handed to my mo- 
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then It twis well, perhiipsy Aat I had prepared her 
mind the nighi before, by conducting it to a sort of 
-halfway stage between depression and exultation. 
As it was she bore the news well enough, though 
her nerves were severely shaken. Poor Jane, for 
the want of such preparation, (for now, for the first 
time, hope dawned on her, and in the same moment 
brightened to the perfect day of certainty,) she, 
poor girl, sank under it in a strong hysterical affec- 
tion. If such things were ever dangerous, I should 
have been alarmed for her. As it was, she occu- 
pied all our attention, until my news had lost some* . 
thing of its exciting efTect on the rest. 

As soon as a calm was restored, I reminded my 
mother of the preference she had expressed the 
night before for Craiganet as a residence; and 
told her that I would, at once, take misasures to 
discharge the property from all encumbrance, by 
pledging my own personal responsibility to the 
creditors. By this means the approaching sale, 
appointed for Newyear's day, would be prevented ; 
and instead of preparing for our removal, she would 
be permitted to remain in peace and quietness 
where she was. 

Here was a new cause for rejoicing. The 
pleasure of my mother was heartfelt, and the glee 
of Laura more obstreperoihs than at any time 
before. Jane was too much absorbed to think 
about it; and as to Ann, Barnard's Castle was 
** the pole of all her young affections," and that 
woold again be her home. It was rather cause of 
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forrow than joy to ber that it was not alao to be 
the home of her secoDd mother* 

In the midst of all this tumult of feeling* in which 
tears were more rife than smiles, Margaret How- 
ard and Douglas drove up. It was easy for them 
to misunderstand the cause of the emotion they 
behdd. It was very much in appearance, such as 
my return* after the final defeat of my hopes, might 
have been expected to occasion. Margaret oflfered 
no condolence in words, but her manner was full 
of tender sympathy, and as she kissed my mother, 
she said she had come to invite us to Oakwoodthe 
next day. She added that her brother would be 
gone to Castle Howard, his principal residence, and 
that she and ber mother would follow in a few 
days; that we must spend those few days with 
them, and remain there after they were gone^ until 
Ibe bustle of the sale was over, and as much longer 
as our convenience might rei{uire. 

She hurried through this speech with an air of 
as mucb cheerfulness as she could assume, as if 
fearful of interruption by her own emotion or my 
mother's. It was not until she had got through 
that I saw a tear in her eye, as again tenderly 
kissing my mother, she added* 

** Do, my dear madam, say yes.'^ 

This was uM>re than could be borne. My mo- 
ther's self command now, for the first time, failed 
her, and falling on Miss Howard's neck, the min- 
gled feelings of her heart at length found vent in 
tears. The rest of us were hardly less afibi^ted. 
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To Ann, particulariy, the^ generosity and delicacy 
of Howard were i6verwhelming. My feelings 
were drawn into the.yoriex of her's; and Balcombe 
alone had self-possecj^on (Enough to exp]ain. As 
to Douglai^, I had observed his rueful yisage as he 
entered ; but a glance had been exchanged between 
hint and Jane, and they were gone. Between 
them, doubtless, the matter was soon understood. 
But they had it all to themselves. I saw no more 
of them until dinner, when they appeared with 
glowing cheeks, and eyes red, but beaming with 
delight* I was pleased to find that Jane, on this 
occasion^ did npt seem to think her dignity engaged 
to hideiber feelJQgs. She showed them simply and 
naturally ;, she rejoiced with others, and was; glad 
to have them rejoice with her. She had no part to 
act. She had no scheme in her h^ad. t She was 
once more the same honest girl I had knpwn her 
l)efore the visit of Howard to Oakwpod, and his 
attentions . to Ann. I was delighted. tP/recpgnise 
one whonci I had so much loved, s^nd yyhQvn I had 
despaired of ever seeing again., i } tCf^ressed her 
|day fMllyit < in a manner^^hichi a pionth : before, 
woul^ baye outraged; h^r, digpi^y, and ^he said to 
me apaivt)-;. j^ . ■.•.... r\ ••• 

**/Qh , William I I^ am SQ thankful t$i you. It was 
a severe operation. You cut deep, but you reached 
the seat of the disease, and I have no fear that I 
shajl prove, myself unworthy of the happiness I 
noWi hope for "., ; 

V W^ now understood from Miss Howard that her 

c c 2 
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brother was well etibugh to travel, and proposed 
to do so for his health. With that view he would 
leave Oakwood next morning, and in the spring he 
would probably go to Euro)y. 

^ And shall / see him no more f '' said Ann, with 
all the simplicity of her innocent and gratefol 
heart. ^ Dear generous Henry ! bad he prepared 
to load us with kindness and steal away from our 

gratitude t" 

# * # # # '.* 

I believe I have done my story. It matters little 
whether we went to Oakwood or not. But we did 
go^ and received the congra^tulations of Mrs. How* 
ard. I now, too, had an opportunity of hearing her 
and her daughter express their grateful admiration 
of Balcombe. He had left us to bring down his 
wife, that she might spend with us the apfNroac^ig 
season of festivity. 

** I am sorry to hear it,'* said Margaret Howard 
*^ I don't want to be led into temptation. But as I 
never mean to marry any man biit Mr. Balcombe, 
or some other like him, and none such is to be 
found, I beg you to advise her never to take food 
from my hand. I fi^el a little conscientious just at 
this moment, and so take this security against the 
hour of temptation and weakness. Do, Mr. Wil- 
liam, teU me where I may go to look for such 
another man.'' 

^ You must go to the place be came from," said 
I ; *^ and then to no purpose, unless you can find 
some man, intelligent and t»rave by nature,^ who 
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has been carefully nurtured in the seed-bed of a 
civilized, enlightened Christian society, and then 
transplanted to the rich wilds where his luxuriance 
may expand itself without restraint-' 

In due season Balcombe arrived with his family, 
and we Christmas'd it around at Oak wood, at 
Craiganet,.at Raby Hall, at Barnard's Castle ; and 
when Christmas was gone and forgotten by others 
it was still Christmas with us, until the month of 
February brought Mr. Raby's answer to our 
letters- 

This was friendly, congratulatory, self-accusing, 
and definitive. It enclosed a large account of 
rents and profits, with a declaration that no con- 
sideration on earth should tempt him to retain one 
cent of advantage from a transaction, doubtful in 
its character, to say the least of it, and which had 
always debased him in his own estimation. The 
money thrown away on Montague he considered 
as the mere earnest of a bargain with the devil^ 
through one of his emissaries, which he was glad to 
forfeit if he might thereby annul the contract. He 
enclosed bills for the whole amount due according 
to his statement, including interest, and expressed 
a hope that the command of so much money would 
tempt me to travel. Then followed a kind invita- 
tion to visit him; a hint at the opportunities of 
forming desirable connections in England ; and an 
intimation that no gentleman or nobleman in the 
north of England would deny his daughter to a 
man bearing a name so illustrious in the legends of 
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the olden time as that of Raby . This advantage, 
on which my aristocratic kinsman laid so- much 
stress, I had nearly overlooked, and am now re- 
minded to tell tbc' reader^ that the assumption of 
the name of Raby was made, in my grandfather's 
will, a condition of the devise. With this I cheer- 
fully complied.. My name was changed in due 
form» and I am ever since at the reader's service, 

William Napibr Rabt, 

of 
Barnard's Castle, Northumberland, . 

Virginia, 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

To each and all a fdr godd-nigfat, 
And rosy. dMams and stumben ligbit 



u 



Whbn . I said that I had jGnished; my iitory, it was 
in one of those momentspf concentrated selfishness 
in wbieliia man forgets there is anybody else in 
the world .bjut himself , I did think of one more. 
I thought of Ann. . But as shQ has long been a 
part of myself, I am afraid I have occasion to go 
back and read the lecture which I gave my sister 
Jane. But I have not quite forgotten iti and in 
proof of it I will tell the reader what became of the 
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Other penioQftj^ea nrmy drama, ev^ni down to Jim 
Porter the (^y<Jkei^;• .. 

. ■ Howar.cl.ni!>nsiooDer reached home than he com- 
..tnenced his-'p^ep^riations for foreign travel. He . * 
•'. -ytsited every part.bf Europe, not excepting Greece, V 
;. 'and for a time Isej&med bent on finding that relirf : ; 
^^om wo which-.he' had vainly sought fixMn tfefe • 
' .-'^'and of BalconibeJ : But though he found • noltbirf** • . 
•^'^e found a much- better and equally eflScieML \^ . 
Remedy. He came into collision with men vVosft*. ' 
-pretensions on the score of birth and fortune t>alp4 
• j^s own. He encountered privation, bardshij^^liiul- V. 
difficulty, and learned to live without the.habitiml.? < 
indulgence of all his wishes. He frequentedscemeik u . , 
where danger sought him when he sought it not; \ 
and learned to think that a man^s courage may bo ' 
tested by other and better means than his readiness . 
: Jo peril his life on every fool's quarrel. In learning 
all this he lost nothing of his high honour, his strict 
principles^ his delicacy of feeling, his easy deport- 
. me^t and refined courtesy, and came back, after 
*«D absence of three years, a maa every way 
worthy of his prosperoiis fortune. It was not long .. 
before our intercourse was renewed, and as our 
friendship had known no abatement^ it at once 
assumed the character of cordial intimac^i ' This 
brought him fr^uently in company with nliy sister 
Laura, and. I siiw with pleasure th^t s^ soon ' 
began to fill the plape in his / rigg^rd ..w'hibh had . 
been left vacant by Ann. The' reader anticipatea >• 
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the result. They have been mafried a dozen ycars^ 

and are happy. 

Margaret Howard married a ^gentleman of 

* . moderate estate, in whom, perhaps^ were more of 

the qualities of Balcombe than in any other I have 

. ever known. He was not fully equal 16 that beau 

* ideal of Miss Howard's imagination; but it cam^* 

*' \u aid of the resemblance that he was nea 

•. a's^I^. 

. ; • Balcombe returned to Missouri in the spring. 
In his journey from Fredericksburg to Craiganet he 
.' *• bad made his wife acquainted with all of us, so 
* * j! tfaf she came among us completely divested of 
. . . •; her reserve. She seemed as if she had known us 
<al] her life. She met me as if I had been her 
brother. Ann she never called from the first l^ 
any other name. With Jane she was somewhat 
more punctilious. To my i!nother tenderly re- 
spectful, and to Laura she was as an elder sister. 

The reader will readily suppose that, on the 
appearance of my grandfather's will, all the scru- 
ples of old Douglas vanished like a ghostatthe 
crowing of a cock. The consequence was that 
the same day was fixed for the marriage of my 
sister and myself. As we were oldfashiohed folks, 
who lovp to preserve all memorials of things that 
have beeus, "we fixed on Valentine's day. As it 
approached, I received a hint that it would be as 
. well that Balcombe and I should take ourselves 
•- out of the way. of mops and brooms, especially if 
' we had no mind to live on bread and cheese, during 
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certain days appropriated to the preparation of 
jellies, bridal cakes, &c., &c. I eommuDicated 
this intimation to Ba loom be, and we determined to 
use the time for a visit to Barnard's Castle, my 
future home, and Raby Hall, which I wished to ' 
make his. His wife insisted on accompanying us. 
I was not sorry foe this, for I found her heart 
began to yearn for her wild home, her ** desert • 
solitude," and I had hopes the sight of Raby Etalli 
with all its substantial comforts, might tempt her 
to remain with us. I had a wish, too, (perhaps im- 
pertinent,) to be present at her meeting with Mary 
Scott. And I did see it I had never mentioned 
that unfortunate Woman in her presence. But she '. 
could be no stranger ^to her history, and to that of 
her husband's former attachment and continued 
esteem an4 admiration. Such a case was out of 
rule, and I was at a loss to tell how she would 
treat it. I might have known that, as George Bal- 
combe's wife, she would, do the thing that was 
r^ht, but what that was to be I did not know. 

As soon as Mrs. Balcombe was introduced to 
the major and his lady, Balcombe inquired for 
Mary Scott, and asked to be conducted to her. 
In a few moments he returned. She was leaning 
on his arm, and he led her witb as, much proud 
respect as if she had been a queen. His wife rose 
and advanced to meet them. I have spoken of her 
lofty stature and commanding air. I never saw 
her half so majestic as no.w. Her step was slow, 
her carriage lofty, her countenance unmoved, yet 
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in the whole there was an air of tenderness and 
softness in which everything like dignity was for* 
gotten. I saw poor Mary lift up her eyes, tod 
blench under the full black eye of the stately figure 
before her ; but she again raised her head, and 
looked up confidingly in Balcombe's face. 

^ I need not tell you," said be, " who this is, and 
how much I owe her/' 

*f You owe her everything,'* replied Mrs. Bal- 
combe, *Uhat man can owe to the disinterested 
firiendship of a noble being. You owe her all of 
your heart that is not mine, and she must give me 
a place in her's for your sake." 

Saying this, she extended both her arms, and 
folded the poor shrinking creature to her bosom. 
She would have kissed her, but Mary could not 
look up, and Mrs. Balcombe, gently moving her to 
the sofa, sat down with her, without loosening her 
hold, or removing the &ce of the weeping girl from 
the shoulder where it rested. There she sat, bend* 
ing over and soothing her, as if unconscious of the 
presence of every other. 

The major had turned to the window to hide hitf 
emotion. I did the same ; when he said, in a low 
tone, 

*^ All our training can produce nothing like this. 
Where the essentials of good* breeding and good 
principles are preserved, there is a majesty in the 
wild forms of nature that art can never reach.*' 

When the tumult of Mary's feelings had sab* 
sided, Mrs. Balcombe still sat by her, and drew 
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Jier into conv^rsatioiu I never before had seeii 
her so afiable. to a stranger; but on this occasion, 
though their topics were few and restrictedi yet 
they talked on like old acquaintances, and parted 
for the night as if they really were so. 

The next morning Mrs. Swann took Mrs. Bal- 
combe over the house, showing all those fixtures 
und conveniences, in which women so much de- 
light, whil0 Balcombe and I rode over the estate. 
I topk this opportunity to show him the advantages 
of the place as a residence, and urged him to settle 
th^re. Seeing that he hesitated, I remarked that 
one half of the property was his by the will of my 
grandfather, and that by every obligation of grati* 
tude and friendship I was bound to make the other 
balfhis also, 

" No more of that, William," said Balcombe. 
^ Had I heard of that bequest, I am not sure yoo 
woul4 ever have heard of the will. Had it been 
contained in the body of the will, I would not have 
accepted it. As it is, my motives are liable to no 
misconstruction, and I will keep them so. And 
«ow having said this, I will addj that I am too poor 
to occupy so large an establishment, and if I were 
here, I should have a constant warfare with yoa 
^out aids which you would offer, and I would 
decline. No* William ; I am well enough off for 
Missouri. I should be a poor man here. My 
wife's parents are there. I must not task her de- 
votion to an old husband too far. I must take her 
back to Uiem. But I will deal with you in all the 
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firaakness of fiiendriiip. I would much rather ht 
here, but whether it will ever be in my power I 
cannot tell. Kow I propose this : take my prop* 
erty here at any valuation ; pay me the interest of 
the money, as long as we both live, and if I wish 
to return cancel the bargain, and let me have your 
half at the same price.^ 

To this I agreed. A round sum was fixed on 
as the price, and the bafgain oonchlded. 

To Mrs. Balcombe tfads arrangement was qfuite 
aatisfactory. To poor Mary it was a sulgect of 
great but silent grief. She said Kttle cmtil Bal- 
combe proposed, as part of the plan, that as skKMl 
.«s James's education should be finished, he shodd 
follow him to the western coiinOry imd seek bi^ fo]> 
tune there. At this suggestion all her self'com- 
mand forsook her. When she recovered herself, 
she said she would not be any hinderance to Jameses 
advancement, and admitted the plan to be a good 
one. 

^ But, oh George ! I was so happy in tiie thought 
of being near my best friend, and to have the bea^ 
efit of his instructions, advice^ and example for my 
poor boy, without ever partittg from bim^ and now 
to lose you both ! It is too much P 

Mrs. Balcombe now spoke to her a few words 
in a low and tender tone, to which she replied, 

"No, my dear madam. That must not be. 
Your good and wise husband knows my reason^, 
and he approves them. While Mr. Napier per- 
mits me to receive shelter here, fi'om the kind 
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frkodi who lifted n^ up when I was prostrate in 
the dust, I shall seek no other home." 

^ You shall never need another," said I, *^ while 
tiiis will content you.'' 

** And if the most tender and profound respect 
on our part," said the Qiajor, '* can make youhappj 
here, you will neyer wish to change your place of 
abode." 

The grateful creature looked as she spoke from 
one to another! and then clasping her hands, ex- 
claimed, 

** Oh, how have I deserved this 1^ 

When I heard what piussed betwera Mary and 
Mirs* Balcombei I looked at Balcombe for an ea> 
planation* Jfai now iaiaid to me apart, 

««I proposed to her to accompany me to lliG»- 
iQVfri, and make my' house her home, and she de» 
ctinedit*" 

« Why so r 

«< For reasM^ worthy of her. Our equal ages 
and my former attachment to her« * I see,' said 
she,/ the confiding nobleness of your wife, and I 
know she cannot be insensible of Uie advantages of 
youth and beauty. But it is not right to task your 
generosity, or to incur the least hazard of disturbs 
ing her peace of mind. The situation you propose 
would be to me the happiest in the world, were it 
forced on me by circumstances. But it would be 
wrong to adopt it from choice^ and the thought of 
that would make me unhappy* Should my present 
dependance fail me, George, and leave me without 
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a home, I will to you as to a brother, and take 
shelter under your roof.' ** 

After spending a day or two at Raby Hall, we 
went to Barnard's Castle, leaving Mrs. Balcombe 
behind. Here my arrangements were soon made. 
We returned to Raby Hall ; and on the day before 
that appointed for the double wedding, returned to 
Craiganet 

As Balcombe had determined to set out for Mis- 
souri as soon as the nuptial festivities were over, 
he prepared to take a final leave of the major and 
Mary Scott. In order to this he drew up a paper, 
directing me to pay her quarterly a handsome an- 
nuity out of the interest on the price of his prop- 
erty. Having showed me this, he handed it to his 
wife, to be given to Mary on separating for the 
night This was done ; and when we met in the 
morning I could read it in her grateful counte- 
nance. I think I never saw one in which that 
most beautiful of all expressions (save only that 
of tender love) displayed itself so strongly as in 
her's. Periiaps no heart ever felt the sentiment so 
deeply. 

When we were about to part Mrs. Balcombe 
kissed her tenderly, while Balcombe bade farewell 
to the major and his lady. Then turning to Mary, 
he folded her to his bosom, and kissing her fore- 
head as usual, was about to leave her, when she 
held up her lips and said, 

''Once more, dear George. This once; this 
last time." 
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And once more he impressed upon her lips the 
hallowed kiss of his pure and generous friendship. 

^' Thank God ! thank God I" she exclaimed, in a 
tone of elevated enthusiasm. *' Should we never 
meet again, that token of a brother's love I wUI 
carry to the grave.** 

" My dear child," said the kind old major, " Mr. 
Balcombe is indeed a brother. You lose him now ; 
let me be your father," 

The poor creature could make no answer. Bal- 
combe wrung the major's hand, and we left the 
house. 

On our return to Craiganet, we found Douglas 
there, accompanied by Margaret Howard. I was 
rejoiced at this. I wished Mrs. Balcombe to 
know this softened reflection of some of her hus- 
band's noblest qualities. I had excited her wish to 
know Miss HoMrard, by speaking of her in such 
terms as conveyed this idea. Margaret, on the 
other hand, met her as one whom she ought to 
esteem as the wife of a man she so much admired. 
In short, they met as sisters, and grew together 
into the most cordial intimacy. 

'^She is the only woman in the world," said 
Mrs. Balcombe, " worthy to be the wife of Mr. 
Balcombe." 

I shall not tell the reader about the wedding. 
It is an old story; fifteen years old to-morrow ; 
and there sits Ann, quite matronly, with her eldest 
daughter by her side, working her sampler. Our 
firstborn is out with his gun. The youngest is 
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adeep in the cradle^ and a wee tbiiig of three yean 
old IB wonryiiig the cat, and plaguing nie by iovi-^ 
ting my attention to her pranks. 

Jane makes Douglas a good wife. Whether her 
seniority gives her the same advantage over the 
husband that she had over the lover, I don't know. 
I rather think not. But boys always fall in love 
the first time with women older than themselves i 
and no woman ever objected, in her mm c^^e^ to a 
man for beiqg too young. 

Keizer returned with Balcombe to Missouri, and 
has ever since lived uprightly and comfortably 
under bis munificent patron. James Scott fi>l- 
Ipwfsd in th^ee years. He \m, j^ospejred, and 
attained to conipetency and honour. Should I 
give his true name, inany of my readers Mfould 
%d that I hi|dbeen ^peajdng of o^e of wboin tbey 
hiiyi% h^rd before^ Balcpmbe's 4aught<^i' is wm 
^qw^. I hear frequently from her father, and 
Qi^spectf froin som^ expresfsionif, thi^t }im Delia 
hfi^s found out that the difipreiice between th@ ages 
Qf her parents ifif abp^t ^ same as i^i%^\m^n 
her'g and James's. 

I regret to close this nummary by addiogt that 
within oqe year past Colonel Robinson has followed 
his wife, who died soon after Balcombe's return to 
MissoiirL 

This, I believe, fulfiU my promise to tell all 
about everybody, except that I have not yet ac;* 
counted for Jim Porter« Be it known that he is at 
this mcfinent shooting ducks in. the Focoson of the 
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Raby Hall estate, in which he has the exclusive 
privilege of hunting, rent free. 

Satazday, Februaiy 18, 1886. 

P.S. Sunday morning — ^Valentine's day,. 

A letter from Balcombe. He is coming to Vir- 
ginia, and claims my promise to sell him my inter- 
est in the Raby Hall property. He has prospered 
in his affidrs, and the death of Colonel Robinson 
has made him rich. James Scott has married his 
daughter, (his only child,J and will live with him. 
I am told to expect him in April, and that Keizer 
will accompany him. Poor Mary (who since the 
major's death has been with me) is beside herself 
with joy, and there is not a child in the house old 
enough to talk, whose eyes don't dance at the 
thought of seeing a man they have all learned to 
love and honour. Even the negroes at Raby Hall 
will not be sorry ; for when I bought out Balcombe 
they expressed no particular feeling, but merely 
said, through Charles, their common spokesman, 

** We been all mighty willing, sir, to have Mass' 
George for master." 



THE END. 
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